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The  greater  part  of  humanity’s  effort  to  express  itself 
serves  only  the  passing  generation.  At  times,  however, 
a  distinct  and  forceful  individuality  finds  a  mode  of 
self-expression  that  is  lasting  and  will  serve  the  Future. 
Such  an  individuality  had  Dr.  Lucius  I.  Barber,  physi¬ 
cian,  scholar  and  man  of  great  mental,  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  courage,  who  lived  from  Oct.  7th,  1806  to  Feb. 
1 6th,  1889.  Dr.  Barber  spoke  the  truth;  he  lived  the 
truth;  he  respected  himself  and  others;  he  loved  his 
home;  he  loved  his  home  town  and  the  beauty  of  its 
surroundings.  He  believed  in  the  future  of  Simsbury 
and  to  serve  its  unborn  generations,  he  painstakingly 
set  to  work  with  his  pen  to  recreate  for  them  the  Sims¬ 
bury  of  his  day.  His  self-appointed  task  was  well  done. 

To  see  this  work  published  became  the  ambition 
of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Abbie  Sexton  Barber,  but  the 
necessary  interest  and  funds  were  lacking.  Because 
of  her  affiliation  with  the  Abigail  Phelps  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  because 
of  the  Chapter’s  interest  in  all  matters  of  historic 
import  she  left  to  us  this  precious  manuscript. 

It  is  now  our  privilege  to  offer  in  book  form  this 
record  of  our  community’s  early  life. 

To  Mrs.  George  C.  Eno,  Mrs.  James  K.  Crofut, 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Ensign,  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Holcomb,  Miss 
Mary  Winslow  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Humphrey,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  chosen  to  direct  “the  publishing 
of  the  Barber  history  of  Simsbury”,  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  They  have  given  willingly  of  their  time, 
interest  and  energy  to  perpetuate  this  memorial  of 
Dr.  Barber  —  a  memorial  which  shall  help  to  fuse  the 
Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future. 


Julia  E.  Pattison,  recording  secretary 

ABIGAIL  PHELPS  CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
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Preface 


In  compiling  this  History  of  Simsbury,  it  has  been 
my  aim  to  present  a  true  statement  of  facts  connected 
with  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  and  to  give  in 
chronological  order  the  events  which  have  occurred, 
and  the  acts  of  our  ancestors  from  the  commencement, 
through  successive  generations,  to  a  period  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living.  And  I  have  thought 
that,  in  order  to  do  this,  I  could  more  distinctly  present 
these  by  transcribing  the  old  records,  verbally  and 
literally ,  rather  than  attempt  this  in  language  of  my 
own. 

I  have  further  been  led  to  adopt  this  course  by 
the  fact  that  the  old  records  of  the  town  are  fast  going 
to  decay,  and,  unless  more  carefully  and  sacredly 
preserved,  will  soon  become  illegible. 

Were  it  not  for  the  introduction  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  Public  Acts  of  the  town,  of  cor¬ 
responding  and  related  Acts  and  Orders  of  the  General 
Court,  this  might  more  properly  be  styled  The  Annals , 
rather  than  the  “ History ”  of  the  town. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  I  have  kept  separate 
the  Ecclesiastical  from  the  Municipal  affairs  of  the 
town,  although  in  the  early  years  they  were  blended 
in  common. 

L.  I.  B. 
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Introductory 

ON  the  3rd  of  November,  1620,  King  James  the  first,  by 
Letters  Patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  in¬ 
corporated  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  others,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  forty,  noblemen,  Knights  and  gentlemen,  by  the  name 
of  “the  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  County  of 
Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling  and  governing  of  New-England, 
in  America :”  and  granted  to  them  “all  that  part  of  America, 
lying  and  being  in  breadth,  from  40  degrees  of  North  latitude, 
to  the  48th  degree  of  said  north  latitude  inclusively;  and  in 
length  of,  and  within  all  the  breadth  aforesaid,  throughout  the 
main  lands,  from  sea  to  sea,”  ordaining  that  the  tract  of 
country  so  granted,  “should  be  called  New-England,  in 
America,  and  by  that  name  have  continuance  forever”.  On 
this  original  grant  rest  all  the  other  grants  made  to  the  several 
colonies  of  New  England.  Under  this  grant  was  commenced 
the  settlement  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  the  same  year. 

On  the  19th  of  March  1628,  the  Plymouth  Company 
thus  chartered,  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  John  Humphrey 
and  others,  all  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  between 
two  boundaries,  one  three  miles  North  of  the  Merrimac,  and 
the  other  three  miles  South  of  Charles  River,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  South  sea,  and  during  the  same  year,  Mr.  Endicott  with 
about  100  others  commenced  a  plantation  at  Salem.  These 
were  joined  the  following  year,  by  two  hundred  more;  about 
one  half  of  whom,  however,  removed  the  same  year,  and 
settled  at  Charlestown.  Thus  was  commenced  the  settlement 
of  Massachusetts,  —  nine  years  after  that  of  Plymouth. 


The  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Colonies  were  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  so  remained  for  a  period  of 
seventy  years,  or,  until  by  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  1691,  they,  together  with  the  Province  of  Maine,  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  single  Colony  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1630  the  emigration  from  England  was  vastly  increased. 
During  that  year  not  less  than  1700  persons  arrived  and 
settled  in  and  around  Boston.  For  the  sake  of  enjoying  their 
religious  opinions  and  that  liberty  of  conscience  which,  on 
account  of  the  intolerance  and  persecutions  of  a  tyrannical 
government,  they  were  deprived  in  their  native  land,  these 
emigrants  left  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  sought  new 
homes,  with  peace  and  security,  on  these  Western  Shores. 

In  1631,  Lord  Say  &  Seal,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and 
others,  lords  and  noblemen,  procured  a  grant  from  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  President  of  the  Plymouth  Council,  of  another  large 
tract  of  country,  lying  South  of  the  Massachusetts  grant,  and 
contiguous  thereto.  This  was  the  original  Patent  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  granted  on  the  19th  of  March,  1 63 1^,  and  confirmed  by  King 
Charles  the  Second  in  1662.  It  embraced  —  “All  that  part  of 
New-England  which  lies  West  from  Narraganset  river,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  the  sea  coast,  and  from  thence, 
in  latitude  and  breadth  aforesaid  to  the  South  Sea”.  It  occu¬ 
pied  about  one  degree  of  latitude,  from  North  to  South,  and 
extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  West. 

Just  at  this  period,  when  the  tide  of  emigration  was  set¬ 
ting  strongly  towards  Boston  and  other  parts  of  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  Colonies,  in  1631,  Waquimicut,  a  Sachem  upon 
the  river  Connecticut,  made  a  journey  to  Boston  and  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  told  the  Governors  of  those  Colonies  of  the  exceed¬ 
ing  fruitfulness  of  the  country  bordering  on  that  river,  and 
earnestly  solicited  them  to  send  men  to  make  settlements  there; 
promising,  as  an  inducement,  an  annual  gift  of  corn  and  beaver 
skins.  To  his  urgent  request  and  representations  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  gave  no  heed;  but  Governor  Winslow  of 
Plymouth  entertained  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  Sachem’s 
proposal,  and  himself  soon  afterwards  went  thither  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country. 
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Why  the  Sachem  so  earnestly  desired  the  English  to  make 
settlements  there  soon  became  apparent.  Their  enemies,  the 
Pequots,  were  conquering  the  “river-Indians”,  and  driving 
them  from  that  part  of  the  country;  and  the  latter  imagined 
that  the  English  settlers  would  defend  them  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies. 

Governor  Winslow  of  Plymouth  being  pleased  with  the 
country,  tried  to  persuade  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  engage  with  him  in  establishing  a  trading-post  and 
settlement  on  the  river;  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  determined 
that  the  Plymouth  people  would  undertake  the  enterprise  at 
their  own  risk.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made,  and  in 
1 633,  William  Holmes,  with  a  small  company,  having  prepared 
the  frame  of  a  house,  with  materials  for  covering  it,  put  them 
on  board  a  vessel  and  sailed  for  the  Connecticut.  A  place  had 
been  previously  selected  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tunxis  river, 
in  the  present  town  of  Windsor.  Here  they  erected  the  first 
English  house  in  Connecticut.  On  their  voyage  up  the  river, 
they  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  River  (now  Park  River), 
where  Hartford  now  stands,  a  Dutch  trading-post,  just  estab¬ 
lished,  which  threatened  opposition  to  their  further  proceed¬ 
ing,  but  which  Holmes  and  his  company  passed  without 
obstruction,  and  landed  at  Windsor.  On  board  the  vessel  were 
brought  back  the  Sachems  who  had  been  driven  away  by  the 
Pequots,  but  who  were  the  original  occupants,  and  were  now 
restored  to  their  homes  and  country.  This  act  of  kindness  to 
the  fugitives  gave  offence  to  the  Pequots,  and  they  became 
the  bitter  enemies  of  the  English. 

The  country  now  began  to  be  explored  by  traders,  and  the 
rich  alluvial  lands  of  Connecticut,  and  their  fertility,  began 
£0  be  spoken  of  in  contrast  with  the  hard  and  comparatively 
sterile  soil  about  Boston,  and  a  second  emigration  began  to  be 
talked  of.  Those  who  had  recently  arrived  from  England, 
became  restless.  They  felt  straitened  for  room;  and  the  reports 
from  Connecticut,  —  of  its  fertile  soil,  —  its  broad  meadows, 
and  the  chance  for  lucrative  trade,  determined  them  once  more 
to  brave  the  hardships  and  danger  of  a  new  emigration  and  a 
new  settlement  in  the  Wilderness. 
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The  settlement  of  Connecticut  commenced  in  1635,  simul- 
1635  taneously  at  Dorchester,  now  Newtown,  and  Watertown.  The 
first  settlers  of  these  towns  were  emigrants  from  towns  bearing 
the  same  names,  respectively,  in  Massachusetts. 

After  strenuous  opposition  and  repeated  denials,  the  Gener¬ 
al  Court  of  Massachusetts  at  last  assented  to  their  removal,  and, 
by  their  desire,  that  they  might  not  depart  without  some  sort  of 
a  Government,  granted  a  Commission  to  several  persons  “to 
govern  the  people  of  Connecticut  for  the  space  of  a  year  next 
coming”. 

This  Commission  was  granted,  in  March  1636,  to  Roger 
Ludlow  and  William  Phelps  of  Dorchester,  John  Steele,  Wil¬ 
liam  Westwood  and  Andrew  Ward  of  Newtown,  William 
Pyncheon  of  Springfield,  William  Swaine  and  Henry  Smith,  of 
Watertown. 

A  body  of  emigrants  had  arrived  at  Connecticut  late  in  the 
Autumn  of  1635,  but  owing  t°  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
the  consequent  suffering,  most  of  them  were  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn.  Early  in  the  Spring  of  1636,  this  brave  company,  with 
renewed  courage  and  reinforced  by  numbers,  again  set  their 
faces  towards  Connecticut,  where,  in  due  time,  they  arrived  at 
their  several  places  of  destination. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  was  held  in  April 
1636,  at  Newtown.  Afterwards  their  meetings  were  held,  as  oc¬ 
casion  required,  alternately,  in  the  several  towns.  Their  meet¬ 
ings  were  called  “Cortes”,  at  which  they  passed  orders,  and 
enacted  laws,  for  the  government  of  the  people,  and  their 
authority  was  supreme  and  their  decisions  final. 

At  the  session  of  the  Corte  held  in  February  1637,  it  was 
!  Rpc  “Ordered,  that  the  plantation  nowe  called  Newe-Towne  shall  be 
Voi.  i  called  and  named  by  the  name  of  Harteford-Towne;  likewise  the 
plantation  now  called  Watertowne  shall  be  called  and  named 
Wythersfield.” 

“It  is  Ordered  y*  the  plantation  called  Dorchester  shall  be 
called  Windsor.” 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  before  the  year  1752,  the  year 
began  March  25th — so  that,  according  to  the  “Old  Style”,  dates 
from  January  to  that  time,  belong  to  the  year  previous.  But  for 
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the  time  between  January  Ist  and  March  25th,  it  was  the  custom 
to  double  date. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  the  Commission  was 
appointed,  and  the  provisional  Government  under  it,  estab¬ 
lished,  a  “General  Corte”  was  held  at  Hartford,  on  the  first  of 
May,  1637,  consisting  of  Magistrates  newly  chosen,  together 
with  “Committees”  from  the  several  towns.  Here  is  the  origin  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  Though  no  record  is 
found  of  this  election  of  the  members  of  this  Court,  yet  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  new  names  in  the  roll  of  Magistrates,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  “Committees”,  shows  that  such  election  took 
place.  The  first  Public  Act  of  this  first  elected  Assembly  was  to 
declare  “An  Offensive  Warr  against  the  Pequoitt”. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1638-9,  the  people  of  these  “River 
Towns,”  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  assembled  at 
Hartford,  and,  by  voluntary  compact,  formed  themselves  into  a 
distinct  “Publike  state  of  Common-Wealth”.  Their  declared 
object  was,  “to  mayntayne  and  presearve  the  liberty  and  purity 
of  the  Gospell  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  which  we  now  profess,  as  also 
the  disciplyne  of  the  Churches,  which  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  said  gospell  is  now  practised  amongst  us;  as  also  in  our  Civill 
affairs  to  be  guided  and  governed  according  to  such  Lawes, 
Rules,  Orders  and  Decrees  as  shall  be  made  Ordered  and  de¬ 
creed.”  They  then  proceeded  to  adopt,  by  their  votes,  a  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Government.  This  Constitution,  in  its  general  principles 
and  features,  has  been  the  fundamental  law  ofConnecticut, with¬ 
out  essential  change  or  interruption,  from  the  time  of  its  adop¬ 
tion,  to  the  present  time, — the  Charter  of  King  Charles  the 
second,  being  but  a  confirmation  of  it.  It  was  the  basis  or  model 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union.  It  was  the  first  written  Constitution 
of  Government,  “of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,”  which  the  world  ever  saw.  It  was  drawn  up  by  ROGER 
LUDLOW  of  Windsor,  assisted  by  the  Magistrates,  and  is  and 
will  be  a  monument  to  their  memory,  ever-enduring,  which 
they,  themselves,  erected. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  a  moment  to  consider, 
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not  the  mode  and  form,  only,  of  the  Government  established  by 
it,  but  its  spirit  and  true  inwardness. 

Its  foundation,  cornerstone,  was,  that  the  source  of  all 
political  power,  was  the  Will  of  the  People. — This  could  only  be 
manifested  by  the  major  vote  of  the  people. 

The  major  vote  of  the  people  then,  fairly  expressed,  was 
the  supreme  law.  This  power  could  be  transferred  to  and  vested 
in,  and  exercised  by,  Agents  duly  elected  and  chosen.  Hence  the 
supreme  power  of  the  commonwealth,  by  the  Constitution  of 
1638-9,  was  vested  in  a  “General  Court”,  to  be  composed  of  the 
governor,  magistrates,  and  deputies  from  the  several  towns. 
This  was  the  Agency,  by  which  the  people  consented  to  be 
governed.  The  governor  and  magistrates  were  chosen  “by  the 
whole  body  of  freemen”,  of  all  the  towns;  the  deputies,  by  the 
freemen  of  the  several  towns.  Thus  it  was  not  simply  a  Democracy , 
nor  was  it  a  confederacy  of  the  towns;  but  a  Republic,  recogniz¬ 
ing  “the  whole  body  of  freemen”  of  all  the  towns,  collectively, 
and  the  several  towns  as  communities , — for  its  constituency. 

Thus  there  existed  a  double  constituency;  that  of  all  the 
people ,  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  of  the  several  towns ,  as  com¬ 
munities.  All  the  people  of  all  the  towns,  by  general  ballot, 
elected  the  governor  and  magistrates;  whilst  the  people  of  each 
town,  separately,  chose  the  deputies;  and  these  together  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  collectively,  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  several  towns,  as  communities,  constituted  the 
General  Court. 

It  is  by  this  that  the  rights  of  the  small  towns  are  protected 
and  preserved  against  the  otherwise  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  cities  and  large  towns.  It  is  not,  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  a  representation  of  numbers ,  but  of  towns;  so  that  the 
rights  and  interest  of  the  towns ,  however  small,  may  be  protect¬ 
ed  and  promoted,  equally. 

The  same  principle  was  afterwards  adopted  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  giving  an  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  to  all  the  States  large  or  small.  The 
states  are  to  the  Nation,  what  the  towns  here  are  to  the  State, — 
constituents  of  the  Government,  in  part.  Thus  the  frequent 
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complaint  by  the  large  towns  of  the  “ rotten  borough  system ”,  is 
shown  to  be  unreasonable. 

The  Constitution  of  1638-9  provided  for  the  enlargement 
and  extension  of  the  government  established  under  it,  over  the 
territory  of  the  Colony,  by  the  incorporation  of  new  towns  as 
the  population  might  increase,  and  new  settlements  might  be 
formed.  At  a  General  Court,  held  in  October  following,  an  Act 
was  passed  granting  and  defining  the  powers  of  the  several 
towns  “within  this  jurisdiction”.  It  declared  them  capable  of 
“disposing  of  their  owne  lands,  and  of  having  power  to  choose 
their  own  officers  and  make  such  orders  as  may  be  for  the  well 
ordering  of  their  own  Townes”.  Also  “that  each  of  the  towns 
shall  have  power,  once  every  year  to  choose  out  3,  5  or  7  of  their 
Cheife  Inhabitants”,  who  were  to  meet  once  in  every  two 
months,  “to  heare,  end  and  determine  all  controversies,  eyther 
trespasses  or  debts  not  exceeding  40  s.”  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  “Board  of  Selectmen”,  in  the  several  towns.  They  were  then 
called  “Townsmen”  and  were  to  have  the  general  oversight  and 
management  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  town. 

It  was  further  ordered,  “the  several  towns  should  each  of 
them  provide  a  Ledger  Booke,  with  an  Index  or  alphabet  unto 
the  same.  Also  shall  choose  one  who  shall  be  a  Towne  Clerke  or 
Register,  who  shall  record  every  man’s  house  and  land, — with 
its  bounds  and  quantity.” 

When  in  1645,  Farmington  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
there  being  no  one  of  its  inhabitants  capable  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  Town  Clerk,  “the  General  Court  ordered  that  Mr. 
Steele,  who  for  several  years  has  been  Town  Clerk  for  Hartford, 
should  for  the  present  be  Recorder  there,  vntill  the  Towne  have 
one  fitt  among  themselves.” 

Jury  trials  were  allowed  and  provided  for,  from  the  first.  In 
1637,  “At  a  Cort  att  Harteford  Mrch  28th,  It  is  ordered  yt  every 
Juryman  shall  have  sixpence  for  every  accon  that  is  given  to 
them  uppon  evidence,  to  bee  paide  by  him  the  Accon  goes 
against.”  If  the  Jury  could  not  unanimously  agree  on  a  verdict, 
those  who  “remayne  vnsatisfied”,  must  tender  their  reasons  to 
the  Court,  to  be  answered,  and  then  they  were  to  consult  to¬ 
gether  again,  when,  if  they  could  not  agree,  “the  greater  parte 
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shall  give  yl  in  by  their  voate,  and  y4  shall  be  deemed,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  sufficient  and  full  verdict”.  Judging  from 
the  results  in  modern  jury  trials,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
system  adopted  and  practised  by  our  fathers,  was  not  the  prefer¬ 
able  one. 

In  the  New  Haven  Colony,  at  its  organization  in  1638,  no 
trial  by  jury  was  provided  for,  “because  they  could  find  nothing 
of  jury  in  the  Old  Testament.”  All  other  offices  of  the  towns 
were  created  and  filled,  whenever  their  circumstances  required 
them,  by  the  major  vote  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  franchise  was  limited  to  Church  membership.  To  be  a 
voter,  one  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church.  At  the  very  first 
Court  of  Election  in  that  Colony,  a  law  was  passed  “that  none 
should  hereafter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  be  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  Government  or  be  capable  of  being  chosen  Magis¬ 
trates,  or  even  of  serving  as  Jurymen,  but  such  as  had  been  or 
should  hereafter  be  received  into  the  Church  as  members.” 
When  we  consider  that  they  had  just  left  their  native  land  for 
the  sake  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  freedom,  such  an 
Act  seems  marvelous.  Their  definition  of  religious  freedom 
would  seem  to  be,  to  believe  as  they  believed. 

Not  so  in  Connecticut:  here  all  were  admitted  to  these 
privileges,  who  had  been  or  should  be  admitted  inhabitants  of 
any  town  by  a  vote  of  the  people  thereof. 

Until  1678  the  “Assistants”  and  “Deputies”  sat  and  acted 
together  as  one  body;  but  in  that  year  “the  Court  ordered  that 
the  Council,  i.e.,  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  and  Assist¬ 
ants,  should  sit  as  a  Separate  House,  and  the  Deputies  as  the 
other,  and  that  laws  should  be  passed  only  by  the  assent  of  both 
Houses.”  This  arrangement  took  effect  the  next  year. 
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II 

The  United  Colonies  of  New  England 

and  Indians 

In  1643,  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  New  Haven,  entered  into  a  perpetual  league  or 
combination,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  mutual  aid  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  hostile  encroachments  of  their  Dutch  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  to  resist  apprehended  attacks  from  the  Indians.  This 
confederacy  was  styled,  “The  United  Colonies  of  New  England” . 

This  was  a  vastly  important  measure,  promotive  of  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  whilst  it  existed,  but  after¬ 
wards  formed  the  basis  of  the  Great  Confederacy  between  the 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America;  and  which  resulted  in  the 
present  United  States  Government.  Its  affairs  were  managed  by 
a  Board  of  Commissioners,  two  from  each  Colony,  to  whom 
were  entrusted  all  questions  of  war  or  peace;  and  the  general 
defence  and  welfare  of  all  the  colonies,  especially  the  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  Indians.  In  all  these  matters, 
the  Commissioners  were  clothed  with  plenary  powers.  Their 
sessions  were  held  alternately  in  the  several  Colonies.  In  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  and  their  treatment,  strict  and 
arbitrary  measures  were  adopted.  By  its  means  a  general  war 
with  the  Indians,  who,  at  this  time  were  hostile,  was  prevented. 

The  Indians  of  this  region,  however,  were  generally  peace¬ 
able  and  friendly,  mingling  in  daily  intercourse  with  their  white 
neighbors.  These  river  Indians,  as  well  as  the  other  Indians  of 
Connecticut,  were,  numerically,  vastly  over-estimated.  His¬ 
torians  speak  of  the  “powerful  tribes”, — “their  warriors  num¬ 
bered  by  thousands”,  but  nothing  definite  is  known.  We  are  left 
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to  be  guided  by  reason,  rather  than  by  traditions,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  without  reason  and  without  foundation.  Even 
the  staid  and  usually  correct  Dr.  Trumbull,  the  early  Historian 
of  Connecticut,  has  made  some  statements  concerning  the 
Indians,  in  early  times,  which  are  not  only  amazing,  but  amus¬ 
ing.  For  example,  speaking  of  the  number  of  the  Indians  of 
Connecticut,  he  remarks,  “They  might  possibly  amount  to 
twenty  thousand’’.  “They  could  muster,  at  least  three  or  four 
thousand  warriors.  It  was  supposed  in  1633,  the 

Indians,  only,  could  bring  this  number  into  the  field”.  “Within 
the  town  of  Windsor  only,  there  were  ten  distinct  tribes  or 
sovereignties.”  About  the  year  1670,  their  bowmen  were  reck¬ 
oned  at  two  thousand.  At  that  time  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that,  “there  were  nineteen  Indians  to  one  Englishman”!  These 
estimates  were  made  in  Massachusetts,  before  anything  was 
known  of  Connecticut  or  its  inhabitants  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  was  about  this  period  that  people  “at  the  Bay”  began 
to  talk  of  removal  to  the  Connecticut.  There  was  great  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this,  not  only  from  the  early  emigrants,  but  from  the 
Government  of  the  Colony,  which  very  reluctantly,  after  re¬ 
peated  refusals,  finally  granted  to  those  contemplating  a  re¬ 
moval,  leave  to  depart.  The  danger  and  hardships  of  their  jour¬ 
ney,  “the  number  of  warlike  Indians”,  the  difficulty  of  navigat¬ 
ing  the  river,  were  vividly  portrayed,  and  set  before  them,  in 
terms  of  exaggeration, — not  to  say  absurdity.  The  exagger¬ 
ation,  however,  as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  these  statements 
made  to  deter  those  who  were  meditating  a  removal  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  from  accomplishing  their  purpose,  and  repeated  by 
the  historian  as  matters  of  fact  without  reflection,  become  easily 
apparent  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  they  were  sustained? 
What  did  they  live  on?  Animal  life  cannot  be  sustained  without 
food.  What  were  their  means  of  supply?  Like  their  race  every¬ 
where  and  always,  they  led  an  unsettled  wandering  life,  living 
for  the  most  part  on  what  the  forests  and  streams  afforded, 
rather  than  on  the  products  of  their  own  labor.  These,  they  pro¬ 
cured  by  a  frequent  change  of  base.  They  roamed  over  the 
country  in  families  or  clans,  within  certain  limits  which  they 
called  theirs,  and  which  were  recognized  as  such  by  other  clans 
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or  families.  When  the  fishing  or  hunting  season  was  favorable, 
and  the  game  and  fish  were  abundant,  they  would  tarry;  when 
these  failed  or  were  consumed,  they  would — 

“Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away.” 

In  seed-time,  they  would  plant  a  little  patch  of  corn,  or 
beans, — but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sustain  the  dense 
population  which  historians  have  assigned  them. 

Speaking  of  their  number  in  Windsor,  in  1670,  Dr.  Trum¬ 
bull  says, — “At  that  time  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  there 
were  nineteen  Indians,  in  that  town,  to  one  Englishman!  !  !” 
The  absurdity  of  this  statement  is  clearly  and  conclusively  made 
to  appear  by  Dr.  Stiles  in  his  “History  of  Ancient  Windsor”, 
which,  as  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Connecticut  Valley,  is  here  transcribed.  He  says: 
“We  have  in  the  Old  Church  Record  a  list  of  the  number  of 
births  and  deaths  in  Windsor  from  its  settlement,  in  1635,  down 
to  1677.  Supposing,  as  undoubtedly  was  the  case,  that  the 
deaths  in  that  period  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  original 
settlers,  and  those  who  subsequently  immigrated  into  the  town, 
then  the  number  of  whites  living  in  Windsor  in  1670,  was 
between  6  and  700.  Multiplying  this  by  19  would  give  us  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  thousand  Indians  in  Windsor  alone,  or  as 
many  as — according  to  the  best  estimates — the  whole  colony  of 
Connecticut  held  at  that  time.” 

Now  what  became  of  these  Indians?  They  were  not  cut  off 
by  war,  nor  by  pestilence.  Famine  would  seem  to  be  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  most  probable  mode  of  their  “taking  off”, — but  of 
such  a  disaster  we  have  no  account.  Some  doubtless  at  the  time 
of  Philip’s  War  emigrated  to  the  Housatonic  river  and  hung 
about  Salisbury  and  Stockbridge.  Of  these  there  were  but  few. 
In  1786,  the  united  remnants  of  the  Connecticut  river  tribes,  by 
invitation  of  the  Oneidas,  removed  to  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
where,  on  a  track  three  miles  long,  by  two  miles  wide,  which  the 
hospitable  Oneidas  granted  them,  they,  with  a  number  from 
the  Mohegan  and  other  tribes  of  Connecticut,  formed  a  tribe, 
called  the  “Brothertons”.  In  1834,  they  again  removed  to  a 
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reservation  of  two  townships,  each  six  miles  square,  granted 
them  by  the  United  States  Government,  bordering  on  Lake 
Winnebago  in  Wisconsin,  where,  admitted  to  citizenship,  they 
have  become  a  civilized  and  prosperous  community. 
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Ill 

The  Pioneers — 

John  Griffin  and  Michael  Humphrey 

As  yet  the  settlers  of  the  Colony  had  nothing  to  export 
from  the  product  of  their  farms,  or  the  labor  of  their  hands, 
which  would  bring  them  money.  Indeed  so  many  of  their  men 
had  been  withdrawn  from  labor  to  engage  in  the  war  with  the 
Pequots,  during  the  year  following  their  arrival,  and  so  much 
of  their  labor,  afterwards,  was  required  in  clearing  and  prepar¬ 
ing  their  lands  for  cultivation,  that  all  the  provisions  they  could 
raise  were  in  no  measure  adequate  to  the  supply  of  their  neces¬ 
sities.  Trade  with  the  natives  was  restricted,  and,  even  if  there 
had  been  a  surplus,  exportation  was  prohibited;  and  they  had 
no  money. 

Just  then  relief  came.  A  way  was  opened  to  them  by  which 
money  could  be  obtained  for  their  labor.  The  typical  Connecti¬ 
cut  Yankee  had  arrived.  Pitch  and  tar  were  articles  greatly  used 
and  in  demand  for  the  British  navy,  and  for  shipbuilding  gener¬ 
ally,  commanding  high  prices  and  a  ready  sale  abroad.  With  a 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  young  John  Griffin — where  he  was 
from  is  not  known — introduced  and  began  their  manufacture  in 
Windsor.  In  him  was  foreshadowed  that  spirit  of  invention  and 
enterprise  which,  from  that  time  to  the  present  through  the  in¬ 
tervening  centuries,  has  characterized  the  inhabitants  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Clearly  discerning  the  advantages  their  manufacture 
would  afford,  he  plunged  into  the  forest  and  commenced  laying 
under  contribution  its  majestic  pines,  and  by  his  labor  and  skill 
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collecting  from  them  remuneration  and  profit.  By  cutting  and 
piling  pine  wood ,  in  the  manner  hard  wood  is  put  up  for  burning 
charcoal,  covering  the  mound  with  earth  so  as  to  partially 
exclude  the  air,  and  setting  fire  to  the  heap,  a  slow  combustion 
takes  place,  the  liquid  constituents  or  sap  of  the  wood  separate 
and  collect  at  the  bottom.  By  making  this  concave,  the  liquid 
collects  and  is  drawn  off  through  an  opening  or  trough  into  a 
reservoir.  This  liquid  is  tar.  By  the  distillation  of  tar,  the  oil  or 
spirits  of  turpentine  is  obtained,  and  the  residue  is  pitch.  By 
these  simple  processes  valuable  products  were  obtained. 

Connected  with  these  manufactures  was  the  gathering  of 
candlewood  and  turpentine.  The  former  was  simply  the  heart  of 
pine  logs  and  roots,  whose  exterior  sapwood  was  decayed,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  heart,  which  was  saturated  with  turpentine,  and 
thus  rendered  almost  imperishable.  This  was  very  inflammable, 
and  being  cut  in  suitable  lengths  and  split  fine,  was  almost 
universally  used  for  lights  for  domestic  use,  even  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  Candlewood  was  in  common  use  in  some  families. 
But  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  it  was  an  article  of 
great  importance  and  value.  In  the  inventories  of  the  estates  of 
the  first  inhabitants  the  item  of  candlewood,  with  its  appraised 
value,  is  often  found.  The  wood  prepared  for  making  tar  was 
sometimes  called  candlewood.  Crude  turpentine  was  also  gath¬ 
ered  in  large  quantities.  This  was  collected  mostly  from  the 
white  pine,  whilst  tar,  pitch  and  candlewood  were  procured 
from  yellow,  sometimes  called  pitch-pine.  Turpentine  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  “boxing”  the  tree,  i.e.,  by  cutting  a  deep  gash  into  the 
side  of  the  tree  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  resinous  sap, 
as  it  dripped  from  the  cut  surface.  In  this  manner  large  quan¬ 
tities  were  procured  and  shipped  abroad. 

As  early  as  1643,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court,  “concerning  the  making  pitch  and  tarre.”  In  1644, 
liberty  was  granted  to  Richard  Lyman  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
Coi.  Rec.  ness,  in  like  manner  with  John  Tynker  and  his  partners, 
ib.  91  “pruided  they  gather  not  their  wood  within  halfe  a  myle  one  of 
Ib- 114  another”,  showing  that  the  General  Court  had  supervision,  and 
that  at  that  time  several  persons  were  thus  occupied.  In  1653, 
the  business  was  carried  on  by  so  many  persons,  and  to  such  an 


extent  in  and  about  Windsor,  as  to  become  a  nuisance;  and  the 
inhabitants  made  complaint  to  the  General  Court,  as  its  Rec¬ 
ords  show:  “This  Court  desires  the  Magistrates  and  Deputyes 
of  the  Courte  in  Windsor  to  consider  of  the  Complaint  of  some 
there,  about  the  burning  of  tarr  in  or  neare  unto  the  towne,  to 
their  offence  and  preiudice,  &  to  order  the  same  as  they  judge 
meete,  for  the  preventing  of  inconvenience  for  the  future. ” 
From  this  time  the  business  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  at 
places  more  remote.  In  1645,  J°hn  Tynker  is  found  residing  at 
“Poquonoc”,  near  the  present  “Daniel  Buck  Place”,  and  his 
lands  extending  to  the  two  ponds  on  the  plain,  between  which  is 
a  marsh  known  to  this  day  as  “Tinker’s  swamp”,  and  in  the  old 
Simsbury  Records  mention  is  often  made  of  “Griffin’s  brook”, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  east  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  at  Scotland, 
on  the  extreme  western  border  of  Windsor,  which  leads  to  the 
belief  that,  for  a  time,  Griffin  carried  on  the  tar  business  at  that 
location.  A  grant  to  John  Williams,  in  1674,  described  as  being 
“on  the  playn,  as  soon  as  one  comes  over  the  Brook  commonly 
called  Griffin’s  Brook,  up  the  hill,  where  were  some  old  Tarre 
kills ”,  is  an  indication  of  this.  This  record,  with  the  facts  that 
“Griffin’s  path”  is  a  still  existing  landmark,  and  that  the  hills  in 
the  vicinity  are  called  “Griffin’s  hills”,  strengthens  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  before  settling  in  Massaco,  John  Griffin  tarried 
awhile,  and  carried  on  the  business  of  tar-making  at  that  point* 
It  has  been  represented  and  heretofore  generally  believed  that 
John  Griffin  and  Michael  Humphrey  commenced  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pitch  and  tar,  and  settled  at  Massaco  as  early  as  1643. 
But  the  “old  Church  Records”  of  Matthew  Grant,  as  well  as 
the  Windsor  Town  Records,  show  that  these  two  men,  at  that 
time,  and  for  years  afterwards,  were  residing  at  Windsor.  They 
show  that  in  1647  Griffin  married  Anna  Bancroft  and  resided  at 
or  near  the  Old  Stiles  place,  where  six  or  seven  of  his  ten  children 
were  born,  and  that  in  1659  he  was  living  there. 

That  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  and  engage  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tar  there  is  no  doubt.  His  claim  to  this  distinction  was 
recognized  by  the  General  Court,  as  shown  by  their  Grant  to 
him  in  1663,  recorded  as  follows:  “John  Griffen  haueing  made 
appeare  to  this  Court  that  he  was  the  first  (  )  the  Art 
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of  making  pitch  and  tarre  in  these  parts,  doe  Order  that  the 
(said)  Griffin  shall  have  Two  hundred  acres  of  land  (where  he 
can  find  them),  between  Massacoh  and  Warranoake,  whereof 
there  may  be  forty  acres  of  (meadow),  if  it  be  there  to  be  had, 
and  be  not  prejudiciall  to  a  plantation,  and  not  (formerly) 
granted.” 

The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  Michael  Humphrey  is,  that 
in  1647,  then  a  young  man,  he  married  Priscilla,  the  daughter 
of  Matthew  Grant,  the  model  town  Clerk  of  Windsor.  Previous 
to  his  marriage,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  afterwards,  he  was 
probably  engaged  with  Griffin  and  others  in  the  tar  business. 
He  afterwards  bought  a  house  in  Windsor  and  engaged  exten¬ 
sively  in  business  as  a  merchant;  having  goods  consigned  to  him 
by  his  brother  Samuel,  and  his  partner  Henry  Rose,  who  were 
merchants  at  St.  Malo,  across  the  English  Channel,  on  the 
Coast  of  France.  From  papers  found  in  “Court  Records”,  etc., 
Vol.  I.,  in  the  State  Library  at  Hartford,  it  appears  that  he 
continued  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Windsor,  taking  occa¬ 
sional  voyages  to  the  Barbadoes  and  England,  till  1668,  as 
shown  by  numerous  invoices  and  consignments  of  goods  shipped 
to  him  by  Humphrey  and  Rose.  Having  failed  in  business,  in 
June  of  that  year  he  assigned  his  estate,  including  a  certain 
tract  of  land  at  Massaco,  to  Henry  Rose,  in  settlement  of  his 
claims.  This  deed  of  assignment  shows  that  in  former  years  he 
was  in  the  tar  business,  with  others,  in  Windsor,  and  that  he 
was  still  a  resident  there.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Michall  Humphrey  of  Windsor  on  Connecticutt,  who, 
with  some  other,  now  divers  years  past,  were  encoraged  by  the 
Courtt  to  set  about  making  of  tarr  out  of  Candallwood  as  likely 
to  redound  to  a  publique  Benefite,  as  well  as  their  owne  privat, 
Red  Book  that  should  put  it  in  practise,  and  after  they  had  transineded  in 
p.  190  their  worke  to  the  laying  out  of  many  pounds  in  labor  and  cost 
that  went  with  it;  some  Ill  disposed  Indians  fireing  their  candle- 
wood,  and  being  persued  to  make  satisfaction,  and  haueing  no 
better  way  in  their  hands,  resigened  up  all  their  Indian  right  in 
the  land  within  the  limmits  of  Masaco,  and  After  the  Court  had 
taken  the  matter  into  consideration,  did  alow  the  sd  Michall  free 
liberty  to  take  up  fiftie  accres  of  medow  Land  for  his  part 
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within  the  afforesd  Masaco  where  it  might  be  beneficiall  to  him, 
and  now  have  set  out  upon  the  bounding  of  it, — 

(Here  follows  a  description,  as  measured  by  Matthew 
Grant  in  59-60) : 

“I  say,  I  Michall  Humphies  do  hereby  mak  it  over  to  Mr. 
Henry  Rose,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  upon  the  account  of 
the  Agreement  made  in  Court,  May  the  8th  ’68  bettwen  me 
Michall  Humphries  and  Mr.  Henery  Rose: 

“In  Witness  hereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this  year 
1668,  June  18th.  Delivered  in  the  presence  and  Witness  of  us 
Matthew  Grant  recorder,  Michael  Humphries.” 

John  ffyler 

This  is  the  same  land  granted  to  him  by  the  Court  in 
Windsor,  referred  to  in  the  following  Record:  “The  Court  give 
Michael  Humphrey  50  acres  of  meadow,  in  compensation  for 
losses  to  himself  and  others,  of  the  firing  of  their  Candlewood 
by  the  Indians  in  former  years.” 

Three  days  after  his  assignment,  as  above,  the  Massaco 
Committee,  in  June  22,  1668,  set  out  to  Michael  Humphrey 
twenty  acres  “at  the  place  where  he  desired”,  at  Massaco,  to 
which  he  removed  soon  after. 

These  records  show  that  these  two  men,  Griffin  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  were  engaged  at  an  early  period  in  the  manufacture  of 
Pitch  and  Tar  in  Windsor;  but  that  they  did  not  remove  to 
Massaco  till  twenty  years ,  or  more,  after  they  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  been  there — that  it  was  in  Windsor ,  and  not  at 
Massaco,  that  their  works  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 
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IV 

First  Purchase  from  the  Indians 

Though  as  has  been  stated,  the  intercourse  of  the  River 
Indians,  with  their  white  neighbors,  was  peaceable  and  friend¬ 
ly,  there  was  a  clan  occupying  the  country  about  Southwick 
Trumbuii  ponds  and  Westfield,  who,  about  1646,  became  troublesome, 
Hist,  of  and  committed  depredations  on  the  settlement  about  Windsor, 
p °i6i  These  were  the  Warranokes, — “They  did  much  damage  to  the 
people  of  Windsor;  burning  up  their  tar  and  turpentine,  and 
destroying  their  tools,  and  instruments,  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  pounds  or  more”. — There  was  a  law  passed  in  1638, 
directing,  that,  “where  any  Company  of  Indians  doe  sett  downe 
Coi.  Rec.  neere  any  English  plantacons,  they  shall  declare  whoe  is  their 
Sachem  or  Cheife  &  that  the  saide  Cheife  or  Sachem  shall  paye 
to  the  saide  English  such  trespasses  as  shall  be  comitted  by  any 
Indian  in  the  saide  plantacon  adioyninge,  either  by  spoilinge  or 
killinge  of  Cattle  or  Swine  either  wth  Trappes,  dogges  or  ar- 
rowes  &  they  are  not  to  pleade  that  it  was  done  by  Strangers, 
Vnlesse  they  cann  prduce  the  prty  and  delivr  him  or  his  goodes 
into  the  Custody  of  th’  English;  and  they  shall  paye  the  double 
if  it  were  voluntarily  done”.  Under  this  law,  the  magistrates  at 
Hartford  issued  a  warrant  and  apprehended  the  Indian,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  guilty;  but  the  Indians  rose  and  made  an 
assault  upon  the  Officers,  and  rescued  the  criminal  from  justice. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  met  at  New 
Haven,  and,  upon  complaint  and  evidence  of  these  misdemean¬ 
ors,  passed  an  Order,  that  in  case  of  “Wilfull  &  hostile  practices 
against  the  English,  together  with  the  enterteineing,  protecting 
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or  rescueing  of  offenders,’’  .  .  .  “the  Magistrates  of  any  of  the 
Jurisdictions  might,  at  the  Charge  of  the  plaintiffs  send  some 
convenient  strength  of  English,  &,  according  to  the  nature  & 
vallewe  of  the  offence  &  damage,  seize  &  bring  away  any  of  that 
plantacon,  of  Indians  that  shall  entertaine,  protect  or  rescue  the  ^ec' 
offender,  though  it  should  be  in  another  Jurisdiction”.  “And  p.  i46 
because  it  will  be  chargeable  keeping  Indians  in  prison,  &  if 
they  should  escape,  they  would  prove  more  insolent  &  dangerous 
after,  it  was  thought  fitt  that  upon  such  seysure,  the  delinquent 
or  satisfaction  should  againe  be  demanded  of  the  Sagamore  or 
Plantation  of  Indians  guiltie  or  accessory  as  before; — and  if  it 
be  denyed,  that  then  the  magistrates  of  the  Jurisdiction  deliver 
up  the  Indians  seised  to  the  party  or  parties  indamaged,  either 
to  serve  or  to  be  shipped  out  and  exchanged  for  negroes  as  the 
cause  will  justly  beare”. 

This  Order  of  the  Commissioners  was  confirmed  and  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  at  its  October  Session 
of  that  year,  and  thus  became  a  law  of  the  Colony. 

Not  long  afterwards,  other  disturbances  occurred.  One  day 
Manahannoose,  an  old  Indian,  belonging  to  the  clan  dwelling 
on  the  Tunxis  River,  either  at  Massaco  or  Poquonnoc  “did 
wittingly  kindle  a  fire”  which  consumed  a  large  quantity  of 
candlewood  and  tar  belonging  to  John  Griffin.  For  this  the 
Indian  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Court,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  above  recited;  and  found  Guilty,  and  in 
default  of  the  payment  of  50c  fathom  of  Wampum,  awarded  as 
damages,  he  was  delivered  over,  by  the  Court,  to  Griffen,  “ either 
to  serve ,  or  to  be  shipped  out ,  as  the  cause  will  justly  beare ”.  For 
the  purpose  of  relieving  their  “friend”,  and  to  enable  him  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  the  law,  “the  Indians,  the  proprietors  of 
Massaco  came  together  and  made  tender  of  all  the  lands  in 
Massaco,  for  the  redemption  of  the  Indian  out  of  his  hands; 
being  they  were  not  able  to  make  good  the  payment  of  500 
fathom  of  Wampum  for  the  satisfaction”. 

But  as  the  record  of  these  transactions,  with  attendant 
circumstances,  shows  not  only  the  settlement  of  an  Indian 
trouble,  but  also  the  nominal  purchase  of  Massaco,  it  is  here 
transcribed  in  full;  though  not  in  strictly  chronological  order. 
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“The  Deposition  of  John  Griffen  March  14th  ’61-62  in 
Court”.  “This  Depont  saith:  that  having  an  old  Indian  delived 
by  the  Coart  unto  me:  that  had  don  me  Damage  in  Tarre  and 
Candlewood  by  burning  it,  and  haveing  him  in  posession,  the 
Indians,  the  propeietors  of  Massacoe  came  together  and  made 
Tender  of  all  the  Lands  in  Massacoe,  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Indian  out  of  my  hands;  being  they  were  not  able  to  make  good 
ye  paym1  of  500  Fathom  of  Wampum  for  the  Satisfaction;  and 
they  declared  that  all  the  land  from  the  foot  of  the  Hills  on  both 
syds  the  Rivr  up  to  the  brok  that  is  now  called  Nod  Meadow, 
they  would  mak  oue  to  mee,  And  those  three  Indians,  —  that  all 
the  Indians  which  wer  present  to  the  Number  of  20 :  and  Upwards, 
did  owne  and  declare  that  they  wer  the  True  ownrs  of  all  those 
Lands: — I  say  those  three  Indians  did  declare:  that  they  did 
mak  ovr  all  the  Lands  to  ye  aforesayd  Brook:  and  they  Told 
mee  that  Thither  Tunixes:  came:  and  Mamanto:  came  aftr 
wards  to  mee,  and  desired  mee  to  graunt  him  Liberty  to  plant 
two  or  three  acres  in  Weatauge  Meadow.” 

Recorded  with  the  foregoing,  and  confirmatory  of  it,  is  the 
affidavit  of  Thomas  Allyn,  with  other  following:  “Thomas  Allyn 
tests  that  I  was  present  at  my  father’s  House,  when  the  Indians 
came  together  to  redem  the  old  Indian  from  Jn°  Griffin;  &  I 
heard  Mamanto,  the  old  Capt.  Mamoquequam;  and  severall 
others  yt  were  prfent  declare  that  they  made  over  all  their 
rights:  and  ther  wer  noe  more  yt  owned  Lands  there”. 

The  first  formal  Deed  of  Massaco  was  given  to  John 
Griffen  by  Manahannoose  himself,  in  consideration  that  the 
grantor  had  kindled  a  fire  which  had  consumed  a  large  quantity 
of  pitch  and  tar  belonging  to  Griffen.  This  deed  bears  date  1648, 
and  conveys  all  the  right  and  interest  of  the  Grantor,  in  all  the 
lands  at  Massaco,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Windsor  Town 
Records. 

Another  Deed, — or  rather  the  promise  of  a  Deed,  was  given 
by  three  other  Indians — probably  the  three  referred  to  in  the 
statement  of  John  Griffen — in  the  same  year,  in  these  words: 

“These  present  writing  shows  that  we,  Pacataco  and  Pana- 
tacount  and  Youngcowet,  Indians  and  owners  of  Massaco, 
Friends  to  him  that  burnt  John  Griffen’s  Pitch  and  Tarre, — we 
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doe  hereby  declare  our  inability  to  make  satisfaction  for  the 
said  losses,  any  way,  but  by  the  giving  up  our  right  in  the  land 
at  Massaco,  unto  the  said  John  GrifFen;  and  in  regard  the  said 
offender  being  resigned  and  delivered  up  now  to  us,  and  fully 
acquitted  for  all  his  miscarriag  to  the  said  John  Griffen.  Wee, 
the  aforesaid  Indians  do  hereby  promise  to  come  at  any  time  or 
times,  to  Court  or  Courts  to  passe  over  all  our  rights  in  all  the 
lands  at  Massaco,  only  the  named  Indians  do  reserve  two  acres 
of  land,  and  will  themselves  fence  it  in,  and  maintain  it: — and 
what  writing  John  Griffen  shall  cause  to  be  made,  all  we,  the 
aforesaid  Indians  doe  promise  to  confirm  it  by  our  hand  and 
seals  freely  set  thereto,  as  we  have  come  to  this  present  writing, 
this  28th  June  1648. 

Witness  hereunto  (  The  mark  of  Pacataco. 

Johm  Moses  (  “  “  “  Pamatacount. 

George  Abbett  (  “  “  “  Youngcowet. 

From  the  following  papers  it  would  seem  that  many  years 
afterwards  some  question  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  Massaco,  or  that  some  of  the  Indians  still  claimed  rights 
there,  and  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Court  in 
Hartford,  and  there  decided. 

“March  14th,  1661.  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
wee,  Mamanto  and  Feepoquam  and  Mattagage  Mamantoes 
Wife’s  Father,  do  owne  that  the  English  have  made  good  their 
Rights  and  titils  to  the  lands  of  Weatouge  against  their  clayms, 
yet  for  a  quiet  and  peacable  possession  of  those  to  horn  it  is 
alotted  by  the  Committee,  the  Court  have  ordered  that 
Mamanto  shall  have  two  accrees  of  good  planting  Land  in 
Some  place  there  wher  it  is  not  yet  dispossed  off;  &  Feepoquam 
forty  shillings  of  Wampum,  and  Metapage  one  Coate; — and  ye 
aforesd  Indians  to  defend  and  secure  these  lands  from  the 
claymes  of  all  other  Indians.  Witnefs  our  hands  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

Wittness  The  mark  of  (V^)  Mamanto 

Sam1  Steele 
John  Wadsworth 


(£  )  Keepoquam 
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“Receipt” 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  Mamanto,  Keepo- 
quam  and  Mattapauge  do  aknowlidge:  that  we  have  Received 
full  satisfaction  for  all  or  rights  &  Intreelt  in  Weatauge  mead 
and  the  Lands  adjaceent  of  those  Englishmen  that  now  are  the 
proprieters  of  the  aforesayd  Land  &  doe  by  these  presents  give 
graunt  bargain  and  Sell  unto  Josiah  Hull  in  the  behalf  of  the 
rest  &  proprieters;  of  the  aforesayd  Wetauge,  all  the  aforesayd 
Mead  and  upland;  from  farmingtowne  Bounds  on  the  South 
to  Cap.  Cookes”. 

Some  other  testimony  is  put  on  record,  confirmatory  of  the 
transaction,  but  the  above  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  show 
how  and  by  whom,  and  from  whom  the  purchase  of  Massaco 
was  made.  These  documents  are  collated  and  grouped  here  for 
convenience  of  reference.  They  show  that  the  consideration  paid 
for  it  was  the  freedom  from  servitude  of  an  old  Indian,  and  his 
release  from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  They  also  show  that  the 
number  of  Indians  at  Massaco  was  quite  limited. 

Whatever  title  Griffen  may  have  acquired,  by  virtue  of  his 
Indian  Deed,  there  being  no  law  authorizing  him  to  receive  such 
a  conveyance  for  his  own  benefit,  he  made  the  following  assign¬ 
ment  of  it: 

“This  is  to  testifieth  that  I,  John  Griffen,  this  present 
December  23,  ’61,  do  fully  and  freely  resign  over  this  deede 
within  Specified,  unto  the  Committee  appoynted  fer  to  dispose 
the  lands  at  Massaco,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ye  plantation  of 
Windsor,  as  Witness  My  hand,  the  day  and  yeare  above 
written. 

Teste.  Daniel  Clark. 

Walter  Ffyler.  John  Griffen. 

Josias  Hull. 

About  this  time  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  purchase 
of  lands  from  the  Indians  by  any  person  except  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  as  follows: 

“This  Court  orders,  that  no  person  in  this  Colony  Shall 
buy,  hire  or  receiue  as  a  gift  or  Mortgage,  any  parcel  of  land  or 
lands,  of  any  Indian  or  Indians,  for  the  future,  except  he  doe 
buy  or  receiue  the  Same  for  the  use  of  the  Colony,  or  the  benefitt 
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of  some  Towne,  with  the  allowance  of  the  Court.”  The  defects 
of  these  deeds,  if  any,  were  cured  in  after  years,  by  the  succes¬ 
sors  and  children  of  these  Indian  Grantors;  and  a  perfect  title 
was  obtained,  by  the  Committee  of  Massaco,  and  its  proprietors. 
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V 

Massaco  —  Name  and  Situation 

That  portion  of  the  beautiful  valley  through  which  the 
Farmington  river  flows,  northwardly  from  “Farmington  bounds" 
to  “the  Falls",  was  called  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  “Mas¬ 
saco",  (pronounced  Massawco).  The  river  was  called  “Tunxis". 
The  first  record  or  mention  of  Massaco  is  in  the  following  order 
of  the  General  Court,  at  its  Session  in  April  1642: 

“Its  Ordered  that  the  Gournor  and  Mr.  Heynes  shall  haue 
soi.  Rec.  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  ground  vppon  that  prte  of  Tunxis  River 
^’7f  cauled  Mossocowe,  to  such  inhabitants  of  Wyndsor  as  they  shall 
see  cause." 

Although  not  a  part  of  Windsor,  it  was  considered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  that  town.  Its  name  was  expressed  in  writing,  in 
many  different  ways.  In  the  old  town  and  Colonial  records  it  is 
found  written  “Massaco",  “Massawco",  “Massaqua,"  etc.,  but 
most  commonly,  “MASSACO",  which  mode  has  been  here 
adopted.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  languages,  that  their 
words,  or  rather  names,  conveyed  a  significant  meaning;  differ¬ 
ing  in  this  respect  from  our  own,  whose  names  of  persons, 
places  and  things  seem  to  be  arbitrary,  and  without  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  significance,  or  qualities. 

“Massaco",  according  to  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  “is 
a  compound  Word,  from  ‘Massa’,  (great),  and  ‘Sauk’,  (outlet), 
‘the  great  brook’s  mouth,’  where  ‘Hop-brook’,  which  receives 
‘Branch’  and  ‘Stratton’  brooks,  flows  into  the  Tunxis,  or  Farm¬ 
ington  river,  near  Simsbury  center."  The  name  is  significant  and 
descriptive.  “Hop-brook”,  after  being  joined  by  “Stratton"  and 
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“Branch”  brooks,  gently  flowing  through  swamp  and  meadow, 
is  suddenly  narrowed  and  checked  by  the  rocks  of  the  old  stone 
quarry,  at  the  mills;  but,  having  surmounted  this  obstruction, 
and  again  set  free,  it  once  more  glides  gently  onward,  and 
widens  in  its  course,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  river,  becomes 
“Massaco”,  (Wide-mouth). 

According  to  the  same  authority,  “Tunxis”  or  “Tunxis 
sepus”,  has  likewise  a  significance,  descriptive  of  the  “Land  on 
and  near  Farmington  river,  at  its  Southern  bend  in  Farmington. 
The  river  was  called  ‘Tunxis-sepos’,  i.e.,  Little  river  of  Tunxis. 
The  locality  to  which  the  name  originally  belonged  was  the 
‘bow’  or  ‘turning’  of  the  river,  where  ‘it  bends’  from  a  South¬ 
easterly,  to  a  Northerly  course.” 

This  “turning”  of  the  river  at  that  point,  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  one;  and  doubtless  it  seemed  so  to  the  Aborigines.  Rising  in 
the  far  northwest,  among  the  hills  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
it  takes  a  general  Southerly  or  South-easterly  course,  to  the 
point  before  mentioned,  by  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids, 
when,  suddenly,  at  “ Tunxis ”  (the  place  of  turning),  its  current 
is  reflexed;  and  thence  flows  Northwardly,  gently  meandering 
through  the  meadows,  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
when  again,  by  an  abrupt  turn  eastwardly,  breaking  through 
the  “Massaco  Mountain”,  by  a  deep  mountain  gorge,  it  rushes 
into  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  at  Windsor  joins  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  river,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  tributary.  By  the  early  in¬ 
habitants  of  Windsor  it  was  usually  called  the  “Rivulet.”  The 
name,  Massaco,  was  applied  to,  and  comprised  “all  the  lands 
from  the  foot  of  the  Hills  on  both  syde  the  river,  up  to  the 
brook  that  is  now  called  ‘Nod  Meadow’;” — that  being  the 
northern  boundary  of  Tunxis, — as  recognized  by  the  Indians. 

This  valley  lies  between  two  parallel  mountain  ridges, 
stretching  in  a  Northeasterly  and  South-westerly  direction,  and 
three  or  four  miles  apart,  from  base  to  base.  By  the  early 
settlers  of  Massaco,  these  were  called,  respectively,  East  Moun¬ 
tain”  and  “West  Mountain”.  The  Windsor  people  called  that 
part  of  East  Mountain  lying  south  of  the  rivulet  “Massaco 
Mountain”.  Thus  in  1659,  George  Griswold  of  Windsor  bought 
from  the  Indians  200  rods  of  marsh  or  mowing-land  “under  the 
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east  side  of  ‘Massaco  Hills’;  and  in  April  1666,  James  Eno  and 
John  Moses  purchased  from  Nassahegan,  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  rivulet,  from  Windsor  to  Massaco.  This  land,  which  has 
descended  to  him  from  his  Uncle  Sehat,  extended  towards 
Massaco”,  “as  far  as  his  right  extends,  namely,  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Rivulet,  to  the  foot  of  Massaco  Mountain,  and  on 
the  North  side  to  the  Mountain  that  answers  the  foresaid 
Mountain”.  South  of  Massaco  Mountain  extending  south  to 
“Mount  Philip”,  was  “Talcott  Mountain”  so  called,  originally, 
from  the  town,  soon  after  its  organization,  having  granted  a 
large  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  east  side  of  that  part  of  the 
mountain  and  extending  to  its  summit  comprising  several 
hundred  of  acres,  to  Major  John  Talcott,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  inhabitants  of  Hartford,  and  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  Simsbury.  The  name  “Talcott  Mountain”  has  since  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  mountain  ridge,  except  “Mount  Philip”, 
which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  the  main  ridge — an  almost 
solitary  peak.  This  range  of  mountains  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Mount  Tom  range  in  Massachusetts,  and  terminates  in  “East 
Rock”  at  New  Haven. 

The  “West  Mountain”  is  a  continuation  of  the  “Green 
Mountain  Range”,  of  Vermont,  and  terminates  in  “West- 
Rock”,  at  New  Haven. 

At  the  commencement  of  its  settlement  by  the  Whites, 
Massaco  was  an  unbroken  forest,  except  along  the  river,  which 
in  its  windings,  flowed  through  meadows,  interspersed  with 
thickets  and  tangled  vines,  among  which  were  Hops,  (Hurnulus 
Lupulus)  growing  spontaneously,  which  gave  the  name  of  “Hop- 
meadow”  and  “Hop  Brook”  to  that  portion  of  the  town,  and 
the  brook,  which  have  ever  since  been  thus  respectively  called. 
Here  and  there  a  little  corn  patch  might  have  been  seen;  or  a 
space  where  a  few  beans  were  growing,  planted  by  the  natives. 
The  meadows  were  mostly  marshes,  furnishing  only  the  coarser 
grasses;  but  these  were  earliest  sought,  and  most  highly  prized. 
The  plains  and  table-lands  were  a  “sea  of  pines”;  and  the 
mountain  slopes  and  ridges  were  clothed  with  forests  of  hard¬ 
woods,  of  all  varieties,  adapted  to  the  climate.  These  forests 
and  streams  furnished  the  principal  means  of  subsistence  for 
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the  few  Indians  who  encamped,  and  fished  and  hunted  there. 
The  streams  abounded  with  fish,  whilst  their  banks  furnished  a 
home  for  the  otter,  beaver,  and  other  furry  animals.  Moose, 
deer  and  bears,  with  a  great  variety  of  smaller  game,  roamed 
the  forests.  Wild  fowls  and  water  fowls,  in  wood  and  stream, 
were  in  profusion. 

All  these  rendered  Massaco  an  inviting  and  favorite  camp¬ 
ing  and  hunting  ground,  for  the  roving  Indian  tribes.  Here  they 
found  a  ready  means  of  temporary  subsistence.  The  light  alluv¬ 
ial  soil  with  slight  labor,  furnished  them  with  “ succotasK\  and 
the  woods  with  game,  whilst  the  streams  supplied  fish  of  deli¬ 
cious  quality.  In  their  season,  salmon  and  shad  swam  the  river 
and  brooks,  without  meeting  the  dams  and  other  obstructions 
now  encountered;  and  the  waters  were  free  from  the  pollutions 
and  poisons,  which  the  factories  and  mills  have  since  introduced. 
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VI 

First  Grants  and  Allotments 

Under  the  Order  of  the  Court,  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
the  grounds  at  Massaco  in  1642,  no  action  appears  to  have  been 
taken.  No  purchase  had  been  made  from  the  Indians;  and  no 
grants  were  made  by  the  Committee. 

At  the  March  term  of  the  General  Court  in  1647,  an  order 
was  passed  as  follows: 

“The  Court  thinks  fitt  that  Massaco  be  purchased  by  the 
Country,  and  that  ther  be  a  Comittee  chosen  to  dispose  of  y* 
to  such  inhabitants  of  Wyndsor  as  by  them  shall  be  judged  meet 
to  make  improuement  therof,  in  such  kynd  as  may  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Comonwelth,  and  the  purchase  to  be  repaid  by 
those  that  shall  enioy  yl  with  reasonable  alowance.  Mr.  Hopkins 
is  entreated  to  be  one  of  the  Comittes,  and  Mr.  Webster  anoth¬ 
er;  and  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Talcoate  &  Mr.  Westall  to  vew  the 
aforesaid  grownd,  and  assist  in  the  dispose  thereof.” 

No  record  is  found  of  any  purchase  from  the  Indians  under 
this  order  of  the  General  Court. 

It  was  about  this  time  however  that  John  Griffen  took  a 
Deed  from  Manahannoose  and  other  Indians,  “of  all  the  lands 
in  Massaco”,  in  payment  of  the  damages,  for  setting  fire  to  his 
tar-works.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  purchase. 

In  September  1653,  the  first  grants  in  Massaco  were  made 
by  the  General  Court. 

“Lieutenant  Cook  is  to  haue  50  acres  in  Massaco,  on  boath 
sides  the  Riuer,  next  above  the  Fauls.” 
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“John  Bissel  is  also  to  haue  60  acres  on  both  sides  the  afore¬ 
said  Riuer,  next  the  Lieftennant.” 

“There  is  also  granted  to  Tho:  Ford  50  acres  at  Massacoe, 
whereof  foure  &  forty  hath  bine  improued  by  him  by  ploughing 
&  mowing  as  it  was  measured  by  Mathu:  Graunt,  bounded  by 
the  upland  south  west  &  compassed  round  by  the  River,  unless 
it  be  about  30  Rodde  on  the  south  east  against  another  stripp 
of  meadow.  There  is  five  pound  to  be  payd  by  the  aforesayd 
partyes  to  the  Treasurer,  which  was  formerly  disburced  by  the 
Country.”  The  foregoing  Grant  to  Capt.  Cook  was  near  the 
present  R.  R.  Bridge  above  Tariffville;  and  that  to  John  Bissel 
was  below  Terry’s  Plain  Bridge.  The  little  brook  near  the  bridge 
was  known  as  “Bissel’s  brook”;  and  the  bank  of  the  river  there 
as  “Bissel’s  Landing.” 

This  Grant  to  Thomas  Ford  consisted  of  the  peninsula  now 
owned  by  Campbel  Case,  and  was  the  first  land  occupied  and 
improved  in  Massaco.  The  grant  itself  shows  that  improvement 
by  ploughing  and  mowing  had  already  been  made,  to  the  extent 
of  forty  four  acres.  Whether  Ford,  in  person,  occupied  and  im¬ 
proved  these  premises  is  matter  of  doubt.  There  is  no  evidence 
in  regard  to  this  point.  But  that  his  son-in-law,  Aaron  Cook  did 
for  a  time  occupy  it,  is  abundantly  proved.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  actual  settler,  by  personal  residence  and  occupancy,  of 
Massaco.  From  the  Windsor  records,  it  appears  that  on  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  in  1660,  Capt.  Cook  made  over  to  him  his 
dwelling  house  and  lands  in  Windsor,  and  from  about  that  time 
was  no  longer  a  resident  there.  In  the  same  year,  we  find  in  the 
Records  of  the  General  Court  an  order  that, — “Capt.  Cook  is 
required  to  desist  in  any  further  labor  on  the  Lower  Farm  at 
Massaco,  vntil  the  matter  be  issued  at  Gen11  Court  in  May 
next.”  In  May  following  the  Court  decided  that  “the  Grant  is 
still  in  force.” 

In  1660  John  Owen  of  Windsor  had  a  grant  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  a  piece  of  land,  described  as  a  meadow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  “opposite  the  fifty  acres  that  Capt.  Cook  now 
improves .” 

The  record  of  the  first  Grant  to  Lieut.  Cook,  by  the 
General  Court,  has,  appended,  the  following  note: 
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“This  Lfc  Cooke  ownes  to  be  in  his  father  Ford’s  improve¬ 
ment  at  a  Court  in  May  Anno  ’61.” 

From  these  records  it  would  seem  that  Capt.  Cook  on 
leaving  Windsor,  came  to  Massaco,  and  commenced  improve¬ 
ments  to  his  grant  at  the  “Falls”,  at  the  same  time  occupying 
the  Grant  of  his  father-in-law  Thomas  Ford,  which  in  1670,  the 
latter  made  over  to  Capt.  Cook. 

He  was  not  long  a  resident  here,  for,  in  the  Deed  last  men¬ 
tioned,  he  is  represented  as  “of  Westfield”,  and  in  a  Deed  of  his 
Grant  at  the  Falls,  dated  1661,  he  represents  himself  as  “of 
Northampton”.  After  leaving  Windsor,  he  seems  to  have  led 
an  unsettled  life;  not  remaining  long  in  the  same  place.  He  re¬ 
mained,  however,  in  Massaco  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
attach  his  name  to  the  place  he  occupied;  which  continued  to 
be  called  by  his  name,  long  after  he  left  it. 

In  the  Indian  deed  to  Josiah  Hull,  in  behalf  of  the  proprie- 
ters,  is  included  all  the  land  “from  farmingtowne  Bounds  on 
the  South  to  Capt.  Cook’s .” 

And  in  a  grant  to  Josiah  Clark  in  1668,  is  this  proviso, 
“that  it  shall  not  prejudice  that  highway  that  is  granted  to  runn 
under  the  mountaine,  from  John  Moses  his  house,  down 
towards  Capt.  Cooks  farme ”. 

In  1671,  after  the  town  was  incorporated,  and  several  years 
after  his  departure  to  Massachusetts,  a  town  meeting  was  held 
“at  Capt.  Cooks”.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  he  was  the  owner. 
In  1671,  Aaron  Cook  Senr  of  Westfield,  transferred  it  to  Aaron 
Cook  Jr,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Joseph  Parsons  of  Northampton. 
In  1677  this  land  was  sold  by  “Joseph  Parsons  of  Boston”  to 
John  Terry  of  Windsor;  “in  whom  and  his  descendants  the  title 
remained  for  more  than  two  Hundred  years.”  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  what  we  can  of  the  “ first  settler” .  Capt.  Cook  was 
prominent  among  those  who  came  from  Dorchester  to  Windsor. 
In  the  History  of  Dorchester  he  is  spoken  of  as  “a  man  of  great 
energy”,  and  after  his  removal  to  Windsor,  he  occupied  a  high 
position  there.  His  tastes  were  military,  and  when,  in  1653,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  ordered  that  a  “Company  of  65 
CoL  Rec^  men  prepared  forthwith  to  be  at  a  day’s  warning”,  “Lieut. 

P.242  Cook  was  appointed  to  be  Commander  in  Cheiffe”.  Although 
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the  threatened  war  was  averted,  the  General  Court  appreciating 
his  prompt  patriotic  services,  made  the  grant  at  Massaco.  He 
was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  from  Windsor  and  held 
other  important  offices.  After  his  departure  he  was  sent  as  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  from 
Northampton;  and  afterwards  removing  to  Hadley,  he  repre¬ 
sented  that  town  in  the  General  Court. 

The  first  grant  to  him  by  the  General  Court  in  1653,  Capt. 

Cook  conveyed  to  Simon  Wolcott,  being  "land  given  him  by 
General  Court  8th  Sept.  1653  &  confirmed  1661,  at  Massaco  50 
acres,  next  the  falls”.  This  deed  is  dated  at  Northampton,  1661. 

In  1653,  when  this  first  Grant  in  Massaco  was  made  by 
the  General  Court,  a  new  Committee  was  appointed.  "It  is  Col  R 
desired,  that  Mr.  Wollcott  &  Mr.  Clarke  should  dispose  of  the  voi.  1 
remainder  of  the  Ground  at  Massacoe  to  the  inhabitants  of  p’ 247 
Wyndsor,  as  they  judg  convenient,  and  to  order  the  laying  out 
of  the  former  grants.” 

This  Committee  made  a  number  of  grants  to  Windsor  men, 
but  they  were  not  immediately  occupied.  In  January  1660,  they 
made  a  grant  to  John  Moses  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at 
Wetaug,  opposite  to  the  present  residence  of  Henry  W.  Ensign, 

Esq.,  where  in  1666,  he  had  built  a  house,  and  was  residing. 

The  same  year  (1660)  they  made  grants  to  Josiah  Hull, 
Nathan  Gillet  and  Daniel  Clark,  and  perhaps  some  others,  at 
Wetaug,  near  John  Moses;  and  at  Hopmeadow,  to  Luke  Hill, 

John  Owen,  Joseph  Parsons  and  Jonathan  Gillet.  Only  a  part 
of  these  grantees  were  settled  on  their  lands. 

Notwithstanding  the  aforementioned  grants,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  as  yet  unlocated,  no  permanent  settlement,  except 
Capt.  Cook’s,  was  made  till  about  1664. 

In  1663,  as  beforementioned,  the  General  Court  made  a 
grant  to  John  Griffen,  of  200  acres,  north  of  the  falls  "between 
Massaco  and  Waranoke”,  in  consideration  that  "he  had  made 
it  appear  to  the  Court  that  he  was  the  first  to  perfect  the  art  of 
making  pitch  and  tarre  in  these  parts”.  This  Grant,  with  another 
subsequently  made  by  the  town  in  1672,  of  about  one  and  a  half 
mile  square,  partly  in  consideration  his  "resigning”  his  Indian 
Deeds  to  the  proprietors  of  the  town,  constituted  what  was 
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known  as  “Griffin’s  Lordship”.  It  lay  Northerly  from  the  Falls, 
and  is  thus  described. 

“Serg*  John  Griffin’s  Grant” — “Homestead”.  “At  a  towne 
(meeting)  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  April  2nd,  1672,  the 
Bounds  off  Goodman  Griffin’s  Homestead  which  was  voted 
granted  and  given  to  him  by  the  Town  of  Simsbury;  to  beginn 
on  the  Northeast  syde  of  the  pickrell  cove,  and  so  to  Runne  by 
the  Brow  of  the  vpland  a  mil  and  an  half  Northerly,  and  then 
turn  the  squar,  and  runne  to  the  foote  of  the  Mountains  easterly, 
and  then  to  runne  along  by  the  foot  of  ye  Mountains  to  the 
riu]ett  &c,  the  sayd  land  (it  is  to  be  understood)  that  he  has 
the  land  that  was  formerly  granted,  which  was,  to  have  the 
Island  and  pickerill  cove  to  the  North  bounds  of  Sam1  Phenps 
and  Georg  Griswold.  There  is  also  given  Goodman  Griffen 
twelve  acres  of  land  upon  the  first  main  Branch  of  Samon 
Brooke,  westward  on  the  North  syd  of  Barndoor  Hils.  Also  a 
Marsh  on  the  North  syd  of  the  Mountains  next  to  Mr.  Simon 
Willcott’s  Marsh.” 

John  Griffin  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  permanent 
settler.  In  a  Deed  bearing  date  in  1664,  he  is  represented  as  “of 
Massaco,”  whence  it  would  appear  that,  at  that  time,  he  had 
become  a  settled  inhabitant.  He  probably  removed  to  Massaco 
shortly  after  the  grant  of  land  was  made  to  him  by  the  General 
Court  in  1663.  His  house  was  about  a  mile  north  of  the  present 
Tariffville  bridge,  near  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Granby  and 
East  Granby. 

But  the  settlement  at  Wetaug  seems  likewise  to  have  com¬ 
menced  about  this  time.  In  1662,  the  General  Court  established 
the  limits  of  Farmington  “to  extend  to  ye  mouth  of  ye  brook  at 
Nod  Meadow  at  northerne  end  towards  Massaco,  and  there  to 
be  ye  devident  bounds,  twixt  that  plantation  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  at  Massaco,  and  there  to  run  east  and  west,  to  divide 
twixt  both  parties.” 

In  1663  the  General  Court  “appointed  Capt.  Nubery, 
Edward  Griswold,  and  John  Moore  to  be  as  a  Committee,  and 
hereby  they  are  impowered  to  lay  out  all  those  lands  that  are 
yet  vndevided  at  Mussaco,  to  such  inhabitants,  in  Windsor  as 
desire  and  need  it”,  and  in  1665  “Simon  Wolcott  was  added  to 
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this  Committee  at  Windsor,  for  the  dispose  of  Massaco  lands.” 

And  now  the  fullness  of  time  had  come.  The  tidal  wave 
could  be  no  longer  stayed.  The  spirit  of  emigration  was  aroused. 
Windsor  men  had  begun  to  talk  of  moving  to  the  beautiful 
meadows  of  Massaco.  Some  had  already  gone.  Thomas  Masked 
had  built  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  at  Terry’s  Plain 
near  Capt.  Cook’s,  and  John  Moses,  and  perhaps  others  at 
Wetaug.  The  Committee  commenced  work  in  earnest. 

“Feb.  22.  ’66” — say  they — “Deacon  Moore,  Simmon  Wil- 
cott  and  myselfe  (Capt.  Newbery)  went  up  to  Massaco,  and 
we  measured  out  ye  upland  that  lyes  from  ye  Bounds  of  my 
upland  to  ye  brook  called  Bissell’s  Brook  their  several  lots  to 
the  following  named  persons: 

At  ‘Newbury’s  (now  Westovers  Plain)’  (Hoskins  Station) 

Symon  Wilcot. 

Jn°  More. 

Edward  Griswold. 

Deacon  Moore. 

The  Bissells. 

Widow  Bancroft.” 

* 

This  last  was  four  acres  on  the  South  side  of  Bissel’s  Brook. 

At  Wetaug. 

“We  measured  the  upland  By  John  Moses  his  house  and 
Mikls  Humphrys,  &  leaving  a  sufficient  highway  by  the  Moun- 
taine  syde  to  go  down  to  Tho:  Maskills.  They  also  measured 
out  their  several  allotments  to  Mr.  Rose,  Mike  Humphries, 
John  Moses,  Sam1  Marshall,  Joseph  Phelps.”  Here  it  will  be 
observed,  the  original  Wetaug  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

“Dec.  13th  1666.  The  Tearms  on  which  the  land  at  Masako 
is  now  given,  are  as  follows:  they  are  to  goe  up  and  make  em- 
provement  of  their  Land,  by  plowing  and  mowing,  within  the 
space  of  two  years  after  their  grants  are  confirmed  to  them  to 
build  habitions  fence  as  need  requires. 

2nd.  They  are  to  live  upon  their  Lands  three  years  before 
they  have  liberty  to  sell  their  lands;  and  whoever  deserts  it 
before  shall  have  no  power  to  sele  any  of  their  lands  onely  they 
were  to  have  equitabl  consideration  alowed  them  for  their  ex- 
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pences  about  Building,  Fencing,  as  two  Indifernt  men  shall 
judge  meet. 

3rdly.  Every  man  shall  alow  (a)  highway  through  their 
ground  as  shall  be  judged  mett,  either  by  the  Committee  yl 
now  is,  or  by  some  other  that  shall  be  appoynted  to  order  the 
prudentials  of  the  Towne.” 

It  is  evident  that  a  considerable  settlement  had  already 
commenced,  from  the  fact  that  in  1667,  the  General  Court 
passed  an  Order  “requiring  the  Towne  of  Windsor  to  meet  on 
Munday  next,  at  ye  meeting  house,  by  sunn  an  hower  high  in 
the  morning,  and  all  the  freemen  and  householders  within  the 
limits  of  the  sayd  towne  and  Massacoe ,  are  to  bring  in  their 
votes  to  Mr.  Henry  Woolcott;  those  that  would  have  Mr. 
Chancy  to  be  the  settle  minister  for  Windsor  are  to  bring  in  a 
paper  to  Mr.  Woolcott, — a  paper  with  some  writing  on  it; 
those  that  are  against  his  continuance,  are  to  bring  a  white 
paper  to  Mr.  Woolcott.” 

Octobr  the  5th  ’68. 

The  Committee  continue  their  record  as  follows: 

“The  men  yt  had  land  granted  them  at  Masaco,  by  the 
present  Committee,  mett  at  the  house  of  John  Moore  Junior 
and  agreed  that  by  the  first  of  May  next  they  wil  sett  up  ye 
Fence  sufficient,  or  forfeit  their  lands,  and  ech  man  failing  pay 
five  pounds  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

“The  names  of  those  that  now  appear  to  tak  up  land  to 
Masaco,  upon  the  tearmes  before  exprest,  are  as  followeth: 


Jacob  Gibbs 
John  Drake 
Tho.  Dibl  Junr 
Egnezr  Dib1 
John  More  Jun‘ 
James  Egglston 
Timothy  Hail 
Sam1  Pinny 
Timo.  Palmer 


Tho.  Barber 
Peter  Buell 
Jno.  Brooks 
James  Hillyr 
John  Gillit 
Sam1  Willock 
Sam1  Filly 
John  Case 


Joseph  Skinnr 
John  Pettibon 
John  Denslow 
Anthony  Hoskins 
Joshua  Holcomb 
Benjah  Holcomb 
Simon  Mils 
A  Lott  for  ye 
Minister.” 


John  Filly 

“April  29th  ’67.  They  drew  their  Lots  and  were  to  begin  at 
ye  uper  end  of  Nod  Meadow,  and  so  to  go  downward.” 

They  were  distributed  nearly  as  follows: 
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At  Nod  Meadow — “Over  against  Wetaug”. 

John  Gillet  John  Case 

Samuel  Wilcoxsun  John  Pettibon 

“At  lower  end  of  Nod  Meadow,  left  about  an  eleven  acres 
12  as  part  of  a  Minister's  Lott.” 

At  Hazel  Meadow — 
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Jno  Gillet,  “Lot  at  the  North  end,  38  rod.” 

“Then  we  went  to  Hopp  Brook  and  laid  out  Jno  Barber  a 
lot  above  Joseph  Skinner,  and  was  next  him  on  the  North  side 
50  rod,  on  the  south  syd  39  rodd,  ye  breadth  20,  &c,  and  then 
a  house  lot  for  Jn°  Barber  in  front  16  rods,  in  depth  39.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  laid  out  the  Meadow  lots 
at  Hopmeadow,  between  the  street  and  the  river,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  persons,  and  likewise  measured  out  to  them  their 
several  house  lots,  on  the  highway,  beginning  at  the  South: 
Hop  meadow  House  Lots  ( Now  Occupied  by) 


John  Barber 
Joseph  Skinner 
Minister's  Lott 
Tho.  Barber 


16  rods  front  R.  H.  Ensign 
16 
16 
16 


i  c 


c  c 


c  c 


c  c 
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John  Drake  15 

John  or  Denslow  15 
Sam1  Pinny  17 

Peter  Buell  15 

Sam1  Filly  1  ^ 

Timothy  Palmer  15 
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Tho.  Egglston 
William  Persons 
Joseph  Persons 
Luke  Hill 
Highways 
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and  Parsonage 
Jeffery  O.  Phelps,  L.  S. 
Ellsworth 

J.  Wilcox  &  J.  O.  Phelps 
Depot  Av.  &  J.  O.  Phelps 
W.  W.  Clark  &J.  McLean 
J.  O.  Phelps 
J.  O.  Phelps 
Weed  &  A.  Holcomb 
Mrs.  Watson  Wilcox 
Mrs.  Phelps  &  Robbins 
Mrs.  Phelps  &  Robbins 
L.  I.  Barber 
Same 


North  of  this  highway  “there  was  granted  to  Jonathan 
Gillet,  next  the  highway,  two  Home  lots  of  28  or  29  rod,  ech 
being  in  bredth  74  rods  nerely.”  (This  is  now  owned  by  C.  E. 
Curtiss). 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  “Also  appoynted  Joshua 
Holcomb  a  Home  Lott  of  4  accres  ner  Tho:  Maskill”  (At  Terry’s 
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plain),  likewise  “a  lot  to  John  Owen,  of  foore  Acres,  by  John 
Owens  meadow  land.”  This  was  at  the  place  now  occupied  by 
Aaron  Eno.  The  Committee,  having  made  these  several  grants 
and  surveys,  passed  the  following  order  in  relation  to  their 
occupancy,  Oct.  5th,  1668. 

“It  is  ordered  and  granted  by  the  Committee,  to  those 
persons  that  are  concerned  in  the  last  grants  of  land  at  Massaco, 
upon  the  request  of  those  men  that  the  last  of  September  next, 
the  sd  persons,  with  their  families  shall  be  resident  and  inhabit¬ 
ing  upon  their  several  accomodations,  &  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  fail  in  the  primises,  to  be  resident  and  Inhabiting  there  by 
the  time  appoynted,  the  land  granted  to  the  sd  person  or  persons 
so  defective,  shall  be  forthwith  forfeited  and  remain  at  the  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  Committee,  and  further  it  is  ordered,  that  non  of 
the  aforesd  persons  shall  have  power  or  liberty  to  sell  or  Alienate 
any  of  their  land  or  accomodations;  until  three  years  be  expired, 
beginning  the  last  of  September  afforesd.” 

It  is  believed  that  nearly  all  those  to  whom  the  foregoing 
grants  were  made,  became  residents  on,  and  occupants  of,  their 
lands  within  the  time  limited. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1660,  a  grant  w^as  made  to 
John  Owen,  of  a  meadow  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  “opposite 
the  fifty  acres  that  Capt.  Cook  now  occupies”;  and  that  the 
latter,  at  that  time  was  occupying  the  Grant  made  to  his  father- 
in-law  Thomas  Ford.  This  grant  is  described  as  “bounded  by 
the  upland  South-west  and  compassed  round  by  the  river”,  etc. 

The  grant  to  John  Owen,  lying  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  to  Capt.  Cook’s,  was  ten  acres  of  meadow  now 
owned  by  S.  C.  Eno,  lying  north  of  the  brook,  and  running 
round  by  the  river.”  It  was  afterwards  sold  to  Anthony  Hoskins. 
At  the  point  where  the  river  struck  the  highland,  on  the  west — 
near  the  present  rail-road  crossing — the  hill  was  so  abrupt,  that 
passing  with  teams  between  Hopmeadow  and  the  “Lower 
meadows” — as  the  meadows  below  that  point  were  called — was 
impassible.  This  called  forth  the  following  order  from  the 
Committee: 

“Windsor,  October  nth,  ’69. 

“Whereas,  forasmuch  as  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of 


Massaco  complain  for  want  of  a  Cart  way  to  passe  from 
Lowr  meadows  up  to  the  meadow  called  hopp  meadow,  no 
way  yet  being  laid  out;  we  therefore,  that  are  appoynted  by 
the  Generali  Court,  appoynted  to  order  Maters  for  them, 
do,  for  the  present  see  necessity  to  appoynt  yt  ye  way  to 
be  alowed  to  go  through  John  Owen's  Meadow,  only  if  in 
after  time  there  be  a  convenient  found  out  some  other  way, 
then  this  order  to  be  repealled:  —  the  way  is  to  begin  at  the 
most  sutablest  place  about  ye  lower  end  of  ye  Meadow,  and  so 
to  passe  out  where  he  hath  already  made  a  Cart-(path)  — 
they  alowing  a  mett  Recompense  for  his  labour  he  hath  Be¬ 
stowed  in  makeing  of  it.” 

In  order  to  make  a  passable  way  there,  it  became  necessary 
to  dig  away  the  earth  on  the  side  of  the  hill  —  hence  that  part 
of  the  road  along  the  river  bank,  was  ever  afterwards  called 
the  “ Dug-JVay .” 

At  its  Sessions  in  October  1668,  the  General  Court  passed 
the  following: 

“The  Court  doth  desire  that  Massaco,  which  hitherto 
hath  been  an  appendix  to  the  towne  of  Windsor  may  be 
improued  for  the  making  of  a  plantation;  and  Captn.  Benj. 
Newbery,  Deacon  John  Moore  &  Mr.  Symon  Woolcott,  the 
present  committee  for  the  grant  of  those  lands,  are  desired 
and  empowered  by  the  Court  to  farther  the  planting  of  the 
same,  and  to  make  such  just  orders  as  they  shall  judge  requisit 
for  the  well  ordering  of  the  said  plantation,  so  they  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  publique  orders  of  this  colony.” 

And  at  its  Session  in  May  following,  (1669)  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  and  inducement  to  settle  there,  the  General 
Court  “granted  the  plantation  at  Massaco  shall  be  rate-free 
to  the  Country,  for  three  years  next  ensuing;”  i.e.  the  Colonial 
taxes  were  remitted  during  that  period. 

From  these  acts  of  the  General  Court,  as  a  desire  of 
Sovereignty  is  considered  equivalent  to  a  command ,  the  town 
would  seem  to  be  by  them  incorporated,  but  its  limits  were  not 
yet  defined. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Court,  1669,  an  order 
was  passed,  “that  the  selectmen  and  constables  in  the  seuerall 
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plantations  shall  take  a  list  of  all  the  freemen  in  theire  respec¬ 
tive  plantations  where  they  dwell,  and  send  it  up  under  their 
hands  fayrely  written  by  their  deputies  to  the  Genii  Court 
in  October  next,  and  the  Secretry  is  to  record  the  same  in  a 
booke  for  that  purpose,  that  soe  when  there  may  be  any 
occasion  or  difficulty  about  that  matter,  whoe  are  freemen, 
it  may  be  easier  determined.” 

In  obedience  to  this  Order,  the  Selectmen  of  Windsor 
in  Oct.  1669,  returned  a  list  of  the  freemen  of  that  town  to 
which  they  appended  the  following: 

“These  are  stated  inhabitants  of  Massaco,  and  have  ben 
free  men  for  Windsor. 


Thomas  Barber 
John  Case 
Samuel  Filly 
John  Griffen 
Micall  Houmfery 


Joshua  Holcom 
Thomas  Masked 
Luk  Hill 
Samuel  Pinne 
Joseph  Phelps 


John  Pettibon 
Joseph  Skinner 
Peter  Buell.” 


“This  is  a  true  list  as  neere  as  we  could  com  at  and  be 
informed.” 


John  Moore  Samuel  Marshall 

Matthew  Grant  Return  Strong 

All  these  men  had  families  and  were  in  prominent  or 
respectable  positions  in  Windsor,  before  removing  to  Massaco. 
They  were,  generally,  the  sons  of  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor. 
These  may  properly  be  looked  upon  as  the  fathers  of  Simsbury; 
the  representative  men  of  the  coming  generations;  foreshadow¬ 
ing  and  shaping  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  present 
inhabitants. 

They  settled  along  the  river  in  parallel  lines  on  either 
side  of  it,  from  the  “Falls”  to  “Farmington  bounds.”  This 
peculiarity  of  situation  and  settlements  affording  no  common 
center,  was  a  cause,  in  after  years,  as  will  be  seen,  of  almost 
interminable  and  bitter  strifes. 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  and  setting  up  of  civil 
government  at  Massaco,  was  the  appointment  of  John  Case 
to  be  Constable,  in  October  1669. 

“Oct.  14th  1669.  This  Court  appoints  John  Case,  Con- 


stable  for  Massaco,  and  Mr.  Woolcott  or  Capt.  Newbery 
are  desired  to  administer  the  Constable’s  oath  to  him.” 

The  office  of  Constable  was  one  of  high  importance  and 
responsibility.  The  original  and  chief  duties  of  the  Constable 
were  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  execute  all  lawful  com¬ 
mands  or  warrants  that  come  from  any  Magistrate,  or  Court. 
This  was  the  first  and  only  office  held  here  prior  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  town.  Indeed  the  Constable  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  Umbiblical  cord,  connecting  the  embryo  town 
with  the  Commonwealth.  Appointed  by  the  General  Court, 
his  duty  was  to  publish  the  Orders  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  to 
execute  those  of  the  town  authority.  Doubtless  it  was  through 
him  that  the  freemen  of  Massaco  were  called  together  to 
organize  a  town  Government.  This  was  left  entirely  to  the 
freemen  of  the  plantation,  who  proceeded  to  elect  the  several 
requisite  town  officers,  and  two  delegates  to  the  General  Court, 
to  be  holden  in  May  following.  With  the  exception  of  Con¬ 
stable,  already  appointed,  the  town  was  authorized  to  choose 
all  other  officers  required. 
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Recognition  of  the  Town 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  May  12th  1670, 
the  inhabitants  of  Massaco,  presented,  by  its  delegates  Joshua 
Holcombe  and  John  Case,  an  application  for  Town  privileges. 
This  was  at  once  granted,  and  the  delegates  were  received  as 
“Deputies  of  the  General  Court”,  at  that  Session,  “/or  Sims¬ 
bury”  .  At  the  same  session  the  boundaries  of  the  town  were 
defined  and  a  new  name  given  it. 

“This  Court  grants  Massacoe’s  bownds  shall  runn  from 
Farmington  bownds  to  the  northward  tenn  miles,  and  from 
Windsor  bownds  on  the  east  to  run  westward  tenn  miles, 
provided  it  doe  not  prejudice  any  former  grant,  and  be  in 
the  power  of  this  Court  so  to  dispose”. 

“The  Court  orders  that  the  plantation  at  Massaco,  be 
called  Simms  bury”. 

From  this  date  Simsbury  became  one  of  the  towns  con¬ 
stituting  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut. 

It  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  beautiful  name 
Massaco  should  be  superceded  by  Simsbury ;  but  perhaps  ’tis 
meet  that  aboriginal  names  should  share  the  destiny  of  the 
Aborigines  themselves.  Why  the  town  was  named  Simsbury, 
is  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  known  that  several  towns  and  par¬ 
ishes  were  named,  by  uniting,  or  transposing  the  syllables 
of  the  names  of  other  towns  or  parishes,  and  thus  forming  new 
and  distinct  names.  In  this  manner  Win-tonbury ,  the  early 
and  beautiful  name  of  what  is  now  called  Bloomfield,  was 
formed.  The  name  was  given  to  a  portion  of  contiguous  ter- 
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ritory  from  each  of  the  towns,  Windsor,  Farmington  and 
Simsbury.  By  taking  a  syllable  from  the  name  of  each,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  the  name  Wintonbury  was  formed. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  name  of  Harwinton  was  framed. 
It  was  a  portion  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  Westerly  from 
Simsbury  and  Farmington,  which,  in  1686,  was  granted  to 
Hartford  and  Windsor  by  the  General  Court.  It  embraced  a 
large  part  of  Litchfield  County.  In  their  division  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  1732,  they  made  four  towns,  to  one  of  which,  as  the 
territory  belonged  to  citizens  of  Hartford  and  Windsor  and 
was  bounded  in  part  by  Farmington,  they  gave  the  name  of 
Har-win-ton.  In  like  manner,  Winsted  was  named,  from  its 
situation  between  /Fz^chester  and  Barkham^W. 

May  not  Simsbury  have  been  named  in  the  same  way? 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  dispose  of 
these  lands,  “and  to  further  the  planting  of  the  same”,  were 
Simon  Wolcott  and  Capt.  Newbury,  and  Deacon  Moore. 
The  first  two  were  the  active  men  of  the  Committee,  and 
both  prominent  in  public  affairs.  By  joining  the  first  syllable 
of  the  name  of  the  former,  with  the  terminating  syllable  of 
the  latter,  we  have  “Simsbury”.  Or  it  may  have  been  in 
compliment  to  “Sim”  Wolcott  alone. 

But  perhaps  a  conjecture,  more  probable  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  some  may  be,  that  the  name,  like  many  others  in  our 
State,  was  imported  from  England.  Although  there  is  no 
name  there  with  this  orthography,  there  is  in  Dorsetshire, 
the  little  town  of  Simondsbury ,  —  colloquially  called  Simsbury. 

Many  of  our  emigrants  came  from  that  County,  of  whom 
were  the  Wolcotts  who  resided  but  a  short  distance  from 
Simondsbury. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  there  is  to  this  day  but  one  Simsbury;  that  the 
name  has  never  been  duplicated,  or  appropriated  elsewhere. 
Of  all  the  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  from  generation 
to  generation,  have  gone  forth  to  other  parts,  and  other  States, 
no  one  has  applied  the  name  to  any  other  of  the  thousands 
of  towns  which  have  been  founded  or  sprung  up  all  over  our 
broad  land.  The  names  of  almost  all  other  Connecticut  towns 
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have  been  duplicated,  and  even  many  times  repeated,  in  our 
western  states  and  territories,  but  Simsbury  stands  alone. 
Unique  in  beauty,  as  in  name,  to  multitudes  it  is  the  ideal 
Mecca ,  towards  which,  those  who  have  gone  from  it  to  people 
other  lands,  turn  their  faces;  the  spot  where  their  memory 
fondly  lingers;  and  to  which  they  hope  to  return,  and  lay 
them  down  to  mingle  with  their  kindred  dust. 

The  town  records  of  the  first  ten  years,  after  the  town 
was  incorporated,  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  accidental 
burning,  between  June  1680,  and  October  1681;  necessarily 
therefore,  the  history  of  its  organization  and  Town  Acts,  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  is  meager  and  obscure.  There  exists  what 
purports  to  be  a  record  of  those  years,  but  it  was  prepared 
from  memory  principally,  by  the  Town  Clerk  and  others, 
after  that  event.  Its  order  and  method  may  be  judged  of, 
from  the  following  entry  by  the  town  Clerk  of  that  day. 

Sims.  Rec.  After  having  recorded  from  memory  a  considerable  num- 

B- L  ber  of  land  grants  and  other  town  acts,  the  Clerk  adds: 

“Gentlm  here  followeth  som  things  as  grants  of  land 
as  for  me  to  reduce  them  to  their  proper  place  I  cannot  the 
records  being  burnt  in  part,  so  as  to  record  the  year  and  day 
of  such  grants,  yet  what  was  left  leagable  I  noted  from  ye 
originall  and  som  other  copys  coming  to  my  veiue;  though 
they  be  not  in  order  as  to  ye  placeing  them,  yet  I  have  not 
omitted  them  and  therefore  I  set  them  downe”. 

The  utmost  care  and  vigilance  of  the  Clerk,  however, 
could  not  completely  restore  the  mutilated  records,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  and  confusion,  resulting  from  their 
destruction,  and,  therefore,  at  a  town  meeting  held  in  1689, 
the  following  action  was  taken,  for  the  purpose,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  remedying  the  evils. 

“Whereas  there  has  ben  many  votes  past  formerly,  either 
in  grants  of  lands  or  other  votes  respecting  sever11  Cases  c* 
which  had  referance  to  the  Towne  in  gener11  which  has  bene 
burnt,  and  for  want  of  the  re-entering  and  renewall  of  such 
votes  and  acts  formerly  past  within  the  towne  of  Simsbury,  as 
respecting  Grants  or  other  Votes  c*  respecting  perticular  Grants 
to  perticular  persons  or  in  Generali  Cases  respecting  the  towne 
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which  has  ben  burnt  and  great  Damages  Accrew  thereby.  It 
is  left  in  the  power  of  a  Committee  to  settle  all  such  former 
Grants  as  heave  bin  Burnt,  or  votes  they  may  be  Renewed  and 
re-entered  in  the  town  records;  so  far  as  this  Committee  Can 
Come  to  the  Knowledge  of,  and  such  Acts  as  has  been  formerly 
Past  that  the  Committee  do  not  Remember,  or  come  to  the 
perfect  memory  off  such  partys  as  have  grants  and  the  Knowl¬ 
edge  thereoff,  Can  not  be  come  at  nor  appears  written  upon 
Record,  all  such  persons  in  such  a  cafe  shall  return  to  the  towne 
for  a  renewal  of  his  or  their  Grant  or  Grants.  The  Names  of 
the  Committy  who  ar  inverted  with  full  power  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Simsbury  in  the  ordering  and  management  of 
the  affayrs  above  sd  are  John  Case,  Senior,  Joshua  Holcomb, 
Sam1  Wilcocksun,  John  Slater,  John  Humphris:  the  above  sd 
vote  was  Read  to  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  at  the  next 
meeting,  the  last  of  May  1689,  and  was  confirmed  by  sd  In¬ 
habitants.  ” 

By  the  destruction  of  its  earliest  records,  not  only  those 
who  were  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  were  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  suffered  loss,  but  their  successors  have  lost 
much,  that  would  be  of  value  to  know.  Still  though  many 
things  are  lost,  we  have  a  rich  inheritance  in  the  fragmentary 
record  that  is  left.  From  the  careful  investigations  and  scrutiny 
of  a  faithful  town  register,  aided  as  he  was  by  an  intelligent 
and  painstaking  committee  of  the  inhabitants  we  may  justly 
and  confidently  rely  on  the  truth  of  what  is  recorded;  though 
defective  in  point  of  method  and  chronological  arrangement. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  organization  of  the  town,  nor 
of  its  officers,  during  the  first  three  years,  after  its  incorpora¬ 
tion;  the  chief  records  of  those  years,  being  of  land  grants  to 
sundry  persons,  and  matters  pertaining  to  Ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  John  Terry  was  the  first  Town 
Clerk,  or  Registrar;  but  this  could  not  have  been,  for  as  we 
have  seen,  P.  51,  he  was  not  then,  nor  till  years  afterwards 
an  inhabitant  of  Simsbury.  “In  1677,  Joseph  Parsons  sold  the 
Capt.  Cook  farm,  to  John  Terry,  of  Windsor.”  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  first  town  clerk  was  John  Slater,  who,  from 
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the  time  of  his  election,  held  the  office  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1713,  a  period,  (if  chosen  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  town)  of  forty  three  years  consecutively.  He  was  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  was  among  the  earliest  settlers,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  in  1674,  a  grant  was  made  to  him,  of  land  in  the 
town.  The  first  and  only  records  extant,  of  all  those  years,  are 
in  his  handwriting,  and  there  is  no  illusion  there  or  elsewhere, 
to  any  other  person  as  Clerk  of  the  town.  His  records  are  in¬ 
valuable.  By  placing  on  record  the  full  proceedings  of  the  town, 
on  all  important  matters,  he  has  left  to  us  a  complete  History, 
—  a  panoramic  view  of  scenes  and  events  as  they  passed; 
such  as  we  cannot  get  from  the  town  records  of  modern  times. 

The  first  recorded  act  of  the  Town  was  a  grant  of  land  to 
Micha11  Humphrey,  February  16th  1670,  “by  ye  Towne  (  ) 

Acres  of  vpland  Lying  near  his  Meadow  land  which  may  be 
s- T*  R*  conveneient  for  him  and  not  prejuditiall  to  no  other  man”. 
p*i  This  grant  was  probably  at  “Mile  Swamp”  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Hopbrook,  now  known  as  the  “Bradley  place”.  Here  was 
his  first  allotment,  as  set  out  to  him  by  the  Windsor  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1668,  or  “20  acres  at  the  place  where  he  desires, 
betwixt  the  boggy  Meadow  and  the  swamp,  that  is  about  a 
Sims.  Rec.  mile  above  Thomas  Maskells  house;  that  lies  opposite  the  Hop 
p‘.  i  brook”.  That  he  first  settled  on  this  allotment  appears  probable 
from  the  following  record:  “March  the  seventeenth  1673/4. 
At  a  genr11  Towne  Metting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury. 
Voted  that  the  Ferry  place  for  the  futter  shall  be  at  the  mouth 
off  hoppe  Brook,  and  yt  there  shall  be  a  Highway  alowed  from 
ye  Landing  place  on  the  East  Syde  the  River,  &  y 1  by  the 
River  Syde  in  ye  most  Feivziblst  place:  Till  they  turne  on  the 
southerly  syde  of  Mich11  Humphries  allottment,  and  then  to 
turne  from  ye  River  on  the  southerly  syde  of  that  alottment  to 
the  Highway  that  comes  from  Windsor,  which  sd  way  is  to 
be  two  Rodd  wide:  and  from  the  mouth  of  Hoppe  Brooke 
there  is  also  to  be  a  way  alowed  of  three  Rodd  wide  on  the  out 
syd  of  the  Common  Fence,  which  sd  way  also  is  to  runne  from 
the  mouth  of  hoppe  Brook  to  the  way  that  comes  now  from 
Weataug  to  Hopmadow”. 

At  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned  grant  to  Michael 
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Humphrey,  the  town  “granted  to  Joseph  Skinner,  Thomas 
Barber,  John  Drake,  Sam11  Pinny,  Peter  Buell,  John  Humphries 
a  parcell  of  land  lying  in  Mill  swamp,  to  be  equally  to  be  divided 
amongst  them”. 

Confirmatory  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  town  clerk, 
under  date  of  “January  ye  19:  1670”,  is  this  entry.  “This 
bond  bindeth  benjah  Holcomb,  Simon  Mills,  John  Slater , 
Tho:  Rowell  to  come  up  and  be  here  with  yr  Families  by  ye 
first  of  May,  1671,  upon  ye  neglect  whereoff  they  are  to  pay 
Five  pounds  apiece  &  forfeit  all  ye  lands.” 

As  before  stated,  the  first  Deputies  to  the  General  Court 
for  Simsbury,  in  May  1670,  were  Joshua  Holcombe  and  John 
Case.  At  the  October  Session  in  the  same  year,  John  Griffen 
and  Michael  Humphrey  were  elected.  “In  1668,  the  General 
Court  ordered  a  sum  of  money  for  easing  the  publique  charge 
of  the  Jurisdiction,  as  a  meet  allowance  to  every  town  towards 
the  charge  of  Deputies,  leaving  each  severall  Town  to  their 
liberty  to  send  one  or  twTo  to  every  session  of  the  Generali 
Court”.  The  sums  allowed  to  the  several  towns  for  this  purpose 
varied,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  place  of  holding 
the  Court;  ranging  from  £1  5s.  to  £3  for  the  Session.  But  in 
1670  the  Court  ordered  “that  the  Sallary  formerly  granted 
to  the  Deputies  (by  this  Court)  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer, 
for  the  future,  out  of  the  Country  Rate,  in  the  respective 
places  where  they  dwell”. 

And  in  1671,  it  was  ordered: 

“That  for  the  future,  the  severall  and  respective  planta¬ 
tions  shall  pay  for  the  hyer  of  their  Deputies  horses,  which 
they  ride  upon,  up  to  the  severall  sessions  of  the  Generali 
Courte”.  As  this  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  mode  of  travel, 
“free  passes”  had  not  yet  come  in  vogue. 

After  the  first  year  of  its  organization,  the  town  usually 
sent  but  one  Deputy,  in  each  year,  up  to  1675,  from  which 
time  till  1687,  none  were  sent.  In  the  latter  year  the  Court 
Ordered  that  “the  Deputies  shall  attend  the  Generali  Court 
at  the  charge  of  the  respective  townes  to  which  they  doe 

The  organization  of  the  town  and  the  establishment  of  its 
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civil  government  were  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  year;  indeed, 
it  was  not  a  construction,  but  a  growth;  an  evolution.  The 
general  Court  had  enacted  that  the  several  towns  of  the  Colony 
should  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way,  making  for  them¬ 
selves  such  rules  as  they  should  deem  best  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare;  provided  only,  they  should  not  contravene  the  few  rules 
which  it  might  establish.  It  prescribed  the  appointment  of 
three  or  four  officers  which  must  be  chosen,  in  each  town,  such 
as  Townsmen,  Town  Clerk,  Constable  and  Surveyor;  leaving 
the  people  of  the  town,  in  other  respects,  free  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  or  appoint  any  officers  or  agents  for  this  purpose.  In 
short,  they  were  a  law  unto  themselves.  With  slight  exception, 
they  were  a  pure  Democracy. 

In  very  many  cases,  what  they  might,  perhaps,  have 
done  more  easily  and  simply  by  an  agent,  they  chose  to  do 
by  their  own  vote. 

Town  meetings  were  frequent.  In  1670,  the  year  of  the 
organization  of  the  town,  town-meetings  were  held  several 
times  within  a  single  month.  But  as  time  passed,  new  officers 
were  created,  as  the  public  needs  required,  and  what  at  first 
was  done  in  town-meeting,  by  the  people  themselves,  was 
afterwards  done  by  their  agents,  duly  appointed. 

In  1674,  in  conformity  with  a  law  of  the  Colony  the  town 
passed  the  following: 

“Whereas  much  Difference  dos  or  may  often  arise  by 
reason  of  the  unmerchantablness  of  Pork  &  Corne,  bettwen 
the  buyr  and  sellerct  Joseph  Skinner  is,  by  ye  Inhabitants 
of  Simsbury,  chosen  to  Desid  all  such  controversies”. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  Colony,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  labor  and  expense,  a  system  of  “Common”  fencing  was 
adopted,  and  laws  were  passed,  regulating  the  management  of 
the  fields  so  enclosed.  In  Simsbury  the  peculiar  settlements 
along  the  river,  on  both  sides,  rendered  its  system  of  common 
fields  peculiar.  The  settlements  extended,  almost  continuously, 
from  “Farmington  bounds”  to  the  “Falls”,  a  distance  of  nearly 
ten  miles.  For  each  land-owner  to  enclose  his  own  separate 
allotment  would  be  to  assume  a  burden  too  onerous,  for  one 
whose  daily  and  constant  labor  was  required  to  supply  the 
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means  of  subsistence,  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The 
enclosing  of  all  these  improvements  in  one  field,  under  a 
common  fence,  was  looked  upon  as  a  vast  saving  of  labor. 
By  it,  the  crops  of  the  whole  settlement  were  to  be  protected 
from  the  encroachments  of  domestic  animals,  which  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  roam  at  large  through  the  surrounding  or  adjacent 
forests.  But  this  mode  of  fencing  gave  rise  to  many  difficulties 
and  differences  not  only  from  among  themselves,  but  from  their 
outside  neighbors.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
fence,  through  its  whole  extent.  To  see  that  this  was  done,  the 
General  Court  passed  an  Act,  giving  power  to  the  townsmen 
of  the  several  towns,  to  apportion  to  each  proprietor  his  proper 
share  of  the  common  fence,  and  to  consider  and  order  the  best 
way  of  improving  and  fencing  common  lands. 

The  townsmen  were  also  impowered  to  make  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  common  fields  and  the  time  of  fencing  and 
of  clearing  them  of  crops,  for  the  common  convenience. 

“March  nth  1674.  Ordered  by  the  Select  men  of  Simsbury, 
that  all  enclosed  fields  within  the  Township  of  Simsbury  shall 
be  sufficiently  Fenced  by  every  proprietor  of  ye  said  Fields  by 
next  Saturday  night,  and  all  those  that  are  defectiev,  shall 
satisfie  to  ye  party  or  parties  damnified;  All  such  damages  as 
shall  come  through  such  neglectors  neglect”. 

In  1667,  the  General  Court  had  granted  leave  to  the 
Town  of  Farmington,  “to  improve  yr  land  as  formerly,  wthout 
fencing  it  otherwise  yn  they  have  done  formerly”.  This  practice 
was  in  vogue  in  Farmington  when  the  settlements  of  Simsbury 
commenced,  and  caused  the  latter  great  annoyance  and 
damage.  They  made  application  to  the  General  Court  for  relief. 
So  great  were  their  difficulties,  and  of  such  magnitude  the  mat¬ 
ters  in  controversy,  that,  in  addition  to  their  regular  Deputy 
in  the  General  Court,  they  chose  and  appointed  Mr.  Pitkin  of 
Hartford  to  be  their  Deputy.  Mr.  Pitkin  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  his  services  were  called  into  requisition  to  defend 
the  town,  in  its  difficulties,  with  the  people  and  authorities  of 
the  neighboring  town. 

“April  24th,  1674.  At  a  towne  Metting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Simsbury:  ye  said  inhabitants  Made  chose  of  Mr.  Pipkin 
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to  be  their  Deputy,  which  sd  Inhabitants  have  betrusted  the 
sd  Pipkin  with  their  AfFayrs  according  to  his  best  Skill  and 
judgment,  according  to  the  rules  of  righteous  ness  and  equity 
also  to  defend  the  sd  Towne  case  respecting  ye  Difference  now 
impending  and  ariseing  bettween  Simsbury  and  Farmingtowne: 
which  sd  Farmingtowne  men  pounds  our  hogges  and  cattlert 
when  they  come  into  their  fields:  and  yet  yr  said  fields,  contray 
to  Law  lyes  unfenct:  further  ye  sd  Pipkin  is  to  implore  and  de¬ 
sire  the  Generali  Court  for  to  grant  us  a  further  forberance 
of  the  country  rate.  Sam1  Wilcocksun  is  chosen  by  ye  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Simsbury  to  enform  the  sd  Pipkin  writh  the  above 
written,  and  of  ye  sallery  the  Town  alowes,  which  is  ilb; 
ios:  ye  sd  Wilcocksun  is  also  to  convey  to  ye  sd  Mr.  Pipkin 
what  Instruments  he  can  produce,  sufficient  by  writting  and 
testimony”.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions  Mr.  Pitkin 
laid  the  matter  before  the  General  Court,  where,  at  its  October 
Session,  the  following  action  was  taken: 

“Major  Tallcott,  Mr.  James  Richards  and  the  Secretry 
are  by  this  Court  desired  to  take  the  paynes  to  endeauour 
an  accomodation  between  the  people  of  Farmington  and  Sims¬ 
bury,  in  refference  to  the  fenceing  of  their  meado\yes,  and 
some  course  to  prevent  damage  to  their  cattell  and  meadowes”. 

At  its  Session  in  May  1675,  the  Court  again  considered 
the  matter,  with  the  following  result: 

“Vpon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
this  Court  haueing  veiwed  a  grant  of  liberty  by  them  made 
to  Farmington  May  9,  ’67  concerning  the  improuement  of 
there  land  without  fence,  doe  now  see  good  reason  to  order 
that  the  people  of  Farmington  shall  haue  that  priuiledg  or 
liberty  continued  to  them  no  longer  than  to  the  first  of  Aprill 
next.” 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  General 
Court  the  town,  “Desembr  ye  last,  1674,  Agreed  y4  ye  rates  this 
present  year,  shall  be  Raised  on  persons  Stocks  and  land  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.” 

Prior  to  this  time,  they  had  been  exempt  from  the 
“Country  rates”  by  order  of  the  General  Court.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colony,  the  manufacture  and 


sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  wine  have  been  controlled  and 
regulated  by  law.  Their  sale  and  use  have  ever  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  proper  subject  of  legislation,  on  the  ground  that 
personal  rights  must  yield  to  the  public  welfare.  The  usual 
mode  of  regulating  them,  has  been  by  special  license.  The  first 
license  for  this  purpose,  in  Simsbury,  was  by  the  General 
Court,  in  1671,  in  these  words: 

“This  Court  grants  to  Mr.  Simon  Woolcott  liberty  to 
retaile  wine  and  liqrs  (prouided  he  keep  good  order  in  the 
dispose  of  it,)  untill  there  be  an  Ordinary  set  up  in  Simsbury”. 

No  “Ordinary”  was  set  up  there  till  1675,  when  “At  a 
meting  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  June  21st  1675,  Sam1 
pinny  promissing  to  provide  for  strangers  and  Travellers  & 
also  such  of  ye  Inhabitants  as  lives  remote,  to  provide  on  ye 
Sabbaths,  Training  daies,  etc.  such  provision  as  is  neessary: 
the  town  accepted  ye  said  motion,  &  have  given  him  full  powr 
to  make  demaund  of  al  such  as  shall  fal  into  debt  to  ye  Said 
pinny  vpon  the  sd  account,  and  sue  for  his  dues  as  fully  as 
if  he  had  received  Lycence  from  the  Gener11  Court.”  The 
object  here  set  forth  was  not  a  public  revenue  to  the  town, 
but  “to  provide  for  strangers  and  travellers.”  It  was  not  a  sale 
of  a  privilege,  but  an  appointment  to  an  important  duty.  It 
was  a  law  of  the  Colony,  “that  the  severall  Townes  shall 
pruide  amongst  themselues  in  ech  Towne,  one  sufficient  in¬ 
habitant  to  keepe  an  Ordinary,  for  prvisio  and  lodgeing  in  some 
comfortable  manner,  that  passengers  or  strayngers  may  know 
where  to  resorte.” 

By  the  terms  of  the  purchase  of  Massaco,  by  John  Griffen 
from  the  Indians  in  1648,  as  we  have  seen,  its  boundaries  were, 
“from  the  foot  of  the  Hills  on  both  Syds  the  Rivr  up  to  the 
brook  that  is  now  called  Nod  meadow.”  But  the  General  Court, 
by  the  Act  incorporating  the  town  of  Simsbury,  extended 
these  boundaries  ten  miles  West  from  Windsor  bounds,  thus 
including  a  large  territory  which  had  never  been  purchased 
from  the  Indians.  In  1674-5,  Waquaheag,  (alias  Cherry,)  a 
prominent  Indian  of  Tunxis  or  Massaco,  laid  claim  to  this 
land,  embracing  that  portion  lying  on  the  book,  called  Cherry’s 
brook. 
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For  the  purpose  of  securing  this  land,  and  quieting  the 
title,  a  Committee  was  chosen  by  the  town  to  treat  with  him 
for  it.  Following  is  the  record: 

“March  n  ’7-4/5.  Whereas  cherry  layd  claim  to  a  certain 
Tract  of  Land  westward  of  the  Habitable  Town  plat  of  Sims¬ 
bury  (where  ye  Inhabitants  of  ye  sd  Towne  picht  vpon  for  their 
setling,  and  plat  for  to  build  vpon,)  there  was  a  committee 
chosen  to  Treat  with  the  sd  Cherry;  ye  Committee  chosen  were 
The  Townsmen  of  Simsbury;  and  there  was  to,  Aide  ym  in  ye 
sd  barter  and  bargain  with  ye  Said  Indian  cherry,  Capt.  New- 
bery  &  Capt  Clak.  Ye  Sd  Gentltn  were  to  see  that  the  Sd 
cherrys  claym  &  title  were  good,  and  also  to  tak  good  Confirma¬ 
tion  of  ye  sd  Indian  cherry.”  This  Committee  probably  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  a  title,  as  it  was  shortly  afterward  taken 
possession  of  by  the  town,  and  no  further  complaint  was  heard. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  a  country,  one  of  the  first  duties 
was  the  laying  out  and  maintaining  highways  for  public  use 
and  travel.  For  this  purpose  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  each 
town  to  choose,  annually,  one  or  two  surveyors  to  take  care  of, 
and  oversee  the  mending  and  repairing  the  Highways  of  the 
town,  with  “power  to  call  out  the  severall  cartes  or  persons 
fitt  for  labor  in  each  town,  two  days  at  least  in  each  year.” 

Accordingly  “June  ye  8th,  1674.  Ordered  that  all  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Simsbury,  from  fourteen  years  old  to  Sixty,  shall, 
next  mundy  Sennett,  stub  Bushes.” 

The  highways  of  the  period  were  probably  only  openings 
through  the  forest,  made  by  clearing  the  undergrowth  and  fallen 
trees,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  teams  without  obstruction, 
leaving  the  standing  timber.  The  law  required  that,  in  mending 
the  highways,  “they  are  to  have  a  spetiall  regard  to  those  com¬ 
mon  ways,  which  are  betwixt  Towne  and  Towne.”  Probably  the 
first  highway,  “betwixt  Towne  and  Towne”  was  from  Massaco 
to  Windsor,  as  it  was  from  Windsor  that  the  first  settlers  came, 
and  this  road  is  mentioned  among  the  earliest  records  of  the 
town. 

In  1673,  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained,  by  the 
Colonial  authorities,  of  an  attack  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  General 
Court  Ordered  “that  five  hundred  dragoons  be  forthwith  raysed 
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to  be  ready,  upon  an  hower3  warning”,  and  apportioned  their 
number  among  the  several  towns.  The  number  assigned  to  Sims¬ 
bury  was  seven;  and  the  “Grand  Committee  for  the  Ordering 
of  the  Militiae”,  “appoynted  Mr.  Simon  Woolcott  and  John 
Griffin  to  be  those  that  shall  command  the  Traine  Band  of  pOl20^'2 
Simsbury,  for  the  present,  and  vntill  the  Generali  Court  order 
otherwise,  or  the  people  there  make  their  choyse.”  Six  years  had 
now  passed  since  the  families  that  first  came  from  Windsor  were 
settle  there.  Though  rapid  progress  had  not  been  made  in 
building  up  the  town,  still  these  pioneers  were  steadily  and  sure¬ 
ly  advancing.  They  had  erected  houses  and  other  buildings,  and 
gathered  around  them  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life  and  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  which,  in  a  new  country,  only  time  and 
labor  can  bring.  Thus,  with  brightening  prospects,  they  had 
begun  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  anticipate,  the  endearments  and 
comforts  of  home. 

But  this  prosperity,  and  these  brightening  anticipations 
were  suddenly  and  sadly  brought  to  a  close.  In  1675  a  dread 
calamity  impended,  which,  in  the  following  year,  overwhelmed 
them. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  disaster,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
earliest  period  of  the  country’s  history. 
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VIII 

Burning  of  Simsbury 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Massachusetts,  they  found  it  sparesely  people  by  an  uncivilized 
race,  timorous  and  shy,  but  of  a  kindly  disposition.  The  same 
kindly  feeling  existed  on  the  part  of  the  emigrants,  towards 
them,  and  for  several  years  their  conduct  towards  the  Indians 
was  such  as  justice,  as  well  as  policy,  dictated,  carrying  them¬ 
selves  with  such  prudence  and  magnanimity  in  their  treatment 
of  them,  as  to  produce  the  most  happy  influence  in  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  Colonies. 

We  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  Aborigines  a  treacher¬ 
ous,  cruel  and  untrustworthy  race,  but  facts  do  not  warrant  the 
teaching.  Wherever  and  whenever  they  have  been  kindly 
dealt  by,  their  conduct  has  always  disproved  it.  Their  faith¬ 
fulness  in  observing  the  celebrated  treaty  with  William  Penn, 
negotiated  under  the  “Big-tree”  at  Philadelphia,  disproves 
it.  This  treaty  recognized  the  common  humanity  of  the  Indian, 
and  stipulated  that  “the  English  and  the  Indian  should  re¬ 
spect  the  same  moral  law,  and  that  no  advantage  should  be 
taken  on  either  side,  but  all  should  be  openness  and  love.” 
It  was  faithfully  kept.  The  treaty,  too,  which  the  Pilgrims 
soon  after  their  landing,  made  with  Massasoit,  the  Grand 
Sachem,  whose  sway  extended  over  more  than  thirty  tribes, 
disproves  the  teaching.  This  treaty  was  faithfully  kept  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life — a  period  of  forty  years.  The  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  treaty,  indeed  the  treaty  itself,  was  the  result 
of  mutual  acts  of  kindness  and  a  spirit  of  love.  When  the  envoys 
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of  the  Pilgrims  were  sent  to  Massasoit,  at  his  home  at  Mount 
Hope,  they  were  escorted  by  his  men  through  the  forest  trail 
with  marks  of  kindness  and  respect.  In  crossing  the  streams  the 
Indians  took  them  on  their  shoulders  and  bore  them  across;  and, 
on  their  arrival  at  his  palace-hut  they  were  received  with  warm¬ 
est  welcome,  partook  of  his  hospitality,  and,  on  retiring  to  rest, 
as  a  special  honor,  were  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed 
with  the  Sachem  and  his  Squaw.  The  result  of  this  interchange 
of  civilities  and  acts  of  kindness  was  an  Alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  Governor  Carver  and  the  Chief,  and  Mas- 
sasoit  was  received  as  an  ally  of  the  dread  King  James. 

The  treaty  recognized  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Indians  as  a  people.  How  it  was  kept,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Winslow,  one  of  the  envoys.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London 
he  wrote:  “We  have  found  the  Indians  very  faithful  to  their 
convenant  of  peace  with  us;  very  loving,  and  ready  to  pleasure 
us.  We  often  go  to  them,  and  they  come  to  us,  and  we,  for  our 
part,  walk  as  peaceably  and  safely  in  the  wood  as  in  the  high¬ 
ways  in  England.” 

Had  these  feelings  and  principles  continued  to  prevail  in 
our  fathers’  intercourse  with  them,  there  would  have  been  no 
Indian  wars  for  the  historian  to  record,  and  no  such  scenes  of 
desolation  as  afterwards  occurred. 

Fifteen  years  has  passed  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  making  of  the  treaty.  Peace  had  prevailed.  But  now  the 
Pilgrims  took  a  new  departure.  Coercion  took  the  place  of  kind¬ 
ness.  Instead  of  carrying  out  the  principles  which  governed 
Penn  in  his  treaty  with  the  natives,  wherein  it  was  stipulated 
that  “the  English  and  the  Indian  should  be  alike  secure  in  their 
pursuits,  and  their  possessions,  and  adjust  every  difference  by  a 
peaceful  tribunal,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  men  from 
each  race”,  thus  recognizing  their  equal  civil  rights,  the  New 
England  Colonists  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians, 
brought  them  before  their  Courts,  and  made  them  amenable  to 
their  laws,  laws  which  they  had  no  voice  in  making,  thus  treat¬ 
ing  them  like  subjects ,  rather  than  equals  and  allies.  They 
“sowed  the  wind,  they  must  reap  the  whirlwind.” 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  had  just  come  into  notice  as 
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a  desirable  place  for  settlement.  The  original  occupants,  the 
Mohicans,  had  shortly  before  been  conquered  and  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  powerful  Pequot  tribe.  The  first  pioneer 
from  Plymouth  brought  back  the  conquered  Sachem.  The  Ply¬ 
mouth  pioneers  had  also  shown  great  kindness  to  the  “River 
Indians”,  when  suffering  from  small-pox,  which  in  1633  so 
fatally  prevailed  among  them,  “and  this  mercy  which  they 
showed  them  was  kindly  taken  and  thankfully  acknowledged  of 
all  the  Indians  that  knew  or  heard  of  the  same.”  These  acts  of 
kindness  to  a  hated  and  rival  tribe  excited  the  jealousy  and  ire 
of  the  Pequots.  The  chiefs  of  these  rival  tribes  were  at  deadly 
enmity;  and  the  showing  kindness  to  one  was  evidence  of  an 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  other;  consequently,  the  Pequots 
looked  upon  the  whites  as  their  enemies. 

In  1634,  Captain  Stone  and  White  had  come  into  the 
Connecticut  on  board  their  vessel  from  the  West  Indies,  with  a 
view  to  trade  at  the  Dutch  Trading-house.  A  quarrel  arose 
between  them  and  the  Indians  on  the  river,  and  they  were 
killed.  According  to  the  Indians’  statement,  Capt.  Stone  had 
used  them  ill,  and  provoked  them  to  kill  them,  but  who  can 
believe  an  Indian’s  story?  The  next  year  John  Oldham  was 
killed  by  the  natives.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  character  given 
him  by  Gov.  Bradford,  such  a  fate  might  have  been  expected. 
“He  came  out  from  England  about  ten  years  before,  not  as  one 
of  the  Pilgrim  emigrants,  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom,  but 
on  his  own  account,  and  had  been  a  factious  bawler  from  the 
outset.” 

He  was  in  close  intimacy  with  John  Lyford,  who  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Bradford  as  “the  seed  of  many  and  sad  disturbances.” 
“From  so  congenial  an  association,  evil  could  not  but  be  be¬ 
gotten.”  They  were  represented  as  “the  bully  and  the  hypo¬ 
crite.”  “As  very  perverse”,  and  having  “showed  a  spirit  of  great 
malignity.”  At  length  they  were  brought  before  the  Court,  tried 
and  convicted,  and  both  were  sentenced  to  banishment.  In  1625, 
“despite  his  banishment,  Oldham  ventured  to  return  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  revile  his  judges.”  For  this  he  was  made  “to  run  the 
gauntlet,  a  custom  borrowed  from  the  Indians.”  “In  the  village 
street  was  drawn  up  a  Guard  of  musketeers,  in  two  files; 
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between  which  he  was  made  to  run,  as  he  passed,  each  soldier 
gave  him  a  thump  behind,  with  the  butt  of  his  musket;”  and 
on  being  struck  by  each,  was  bidden  “to  mend  his  manners.” 
Is  it  strange  that  such  a  man,  a  few  years  later,  on  coming  into 
the  Connecticut  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  Indians 
“should  become  involved  in  a  petty  quarrel  with  them”,  and 
have  his  brains  knocked  out  with  a  tomahawk?  Such  was  his 
fate.  In  prosecuting  his  trade  with  them  a  quarrel  arose,  and  he 
was  killed  on  board  his  vessel  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by 
Indians,  mainly  from  Block  Island,  with  some  Narragansetts. 

This  was  in  1635,  the  very  year  in  which  the  emigration 
from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  commenced.  For  these 
murders  by  the  Indians,  committed  far  outside  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  the  Governor  and  Council  of  that  Colony 
despatched  Capt.  Endicot,  with  ninety  men,  to  avenge  the 
murderers.  The  old  policy  was  forgotten  or  ignored.  The  Nar¬ 
ragansetts  made  satisfaction.  Capt.  Endicot  was  “instructed  to 
proceed  to  Block  Island  and  burn  every  Wigwam;  destroy  all 
the  corn;  shoot  or  put  to  the  sword  every  man,  and  take  the 
women  and  children  captive,  and  take  possession  of  the  Island.” 
Arrived  at  Block  Island,  about  fifty  or  sixty  Indians  appeared 
on  the  shore  and  opposed  his  landing,  but  after  a  little  skirmish¬ 
ing  fled  to  the  woods.  Then  came  the  fatal  example,  which  forty 
years  afterwards,  was  so  closely  and  ruthlessly  followed  by  the 
Indians  in  Philip's  War. 

“There  were  two  Indian  villages  on  the  Island,  containing 
about  sixty  Wigwams,  some  of  which  were  very  large  and  fair,” 
—“the  torch  was  applied  and  they  were  consumed.”  The  In¬ 
dians  had  also  about  two  hundred  acres  of  corn.  After  the 
English  had  spent  about  two  days  on  the  island,  burning  the 
wigwams,  destroying  their  corn,  and  staving  their  canoes,  they 
sailed  for  the  Pequot  country  whither  “they  were  instructed 
to  go,  and  demand  of  the  Pequots,  the  murderers  of  Stone  and 
White,  though  they  were  killed  not  by  the  Pequots  themselves, 
but  by  their  confederates;  nor  were  the  murdered  men  settlers 
of  the  Colony,  but  traders  from  the  West  Indies.  Capt.  Endi- 
cott  was  likewise  to  demand  of  the  Pequots  a  thousand  fathom 
of  Wampum  for  damages,  and  a  number  of  their  children  for 
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hostages,  until  the  murderers  should  be  delivered  up,  and  satis¬ 
faction  made.  If  they  refused  to  comply  with  these  terms  and 
give  satisfaction,  he  was  to  take  it  by  force  of  arms.”  These 
were  “ bloody  instructions ”,  which,  being  taught,  returned  to 
plague  the  inventors.  The  terms  were  not  complied  with,  and 
no  satisfaction  was  given,  but  the  Indians  fled.  Endicot  landed 
his  men,  burnt  the  wigwams  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor,  des¬ 
troyed  their  canoes,  killed  an  Indian  or  two,  and  then  returned 
to  Boston. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  afterwards,  in  1676,  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances,  this  example  and  mode  of  war¬ 
fare,  commenced  by  the  white  people,  should  be  imitated  and 
adopted  by  the  Indians  when  fighting  for  their  homes  and  for 
their  very  existence?  This  expedition  exasperated  the  Indians 
but  did  not  subdue  them.  “They  breathed  revenge,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  extirpate,  or  drive  all  the  English  from  New  Eng¬ 
land.  For  this  purpose  they  conceived  the  plan  of  uniting  the 
Indians  generally  against  them.” 

Meantime  the  Provisional  Government,  under  which  the 
people  of  Connecticut  had  emigrated  from  Massachusetts,  hav¬ 
ing  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  a  new  “Courte”  was  organized 
in  May  1637,  at  Hartford.  Its  very  first  act  was  to  declare  “an 
offensive  warr  against  the  Pequoit .” 

No  effort  was  made  to  pacify  or  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  but  they  must  be  subdued  by  force.  For  this  purpose 
ninety  men  were  ordered  to  be  levied  out  of  the  three  planta¬ 
tions,  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  sturdy  John  Mason. 

The  horrors  of  the  scene  at  Pequot  Hill  are,  or  should  be, 
familiar  to  every  reader.  Even  the  remembrance  of  that  dread 
holocaust  is  soul-sickening.  “Enclosed  within  the  palisades 
were  seventy  wigwams,  filled  with  seven  hundred  sleeping  In¬ 
dians.  Aroused  from  sleep,  they  attempted  resistance,  when  the 
fatal  order  from  Capt.  Mason  rung  out — “We  must  burn  them”. 
In  one  short  hour,  the  fort  was  in  ashes  and,  except  seven  who 
escaped  and  seven  taken  prisoners,  all  its  inmates  were  destroy¬ 
ed.  “Thus,”  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  “parents  and  children,  the 
Sannup  and  Squaw,  the  old  man  and  the  babe  perished  in 
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promiscuous  ruin.”  Seven  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted 
amid  its  ruins. 

This  was  followed  by  other  scenes  of  carnage;  men  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Colonists  and  beheaded;  women  and 
children  were  taken  and  distributed  among  the  colonies,  and 
afterwards  sold  for  slaves  or  exchanged  for  “Neagers”,  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  powerful  Pequot  nation  became  extinct. 

After  such  scenes  and  experience,  the  Indians  could  not 
long  be  expected  to  retain  their  former  attachment  and  affection 
for  their  white  neighbors,  but  the  lessons  they  then  learned 
were  treasured  in  their  memory  and  were  rehearsed  and  re¬ 
enacted,  forty  years  afterwards,  by  Philip  and  his  warriors  here 
and  all  over  the  land. 

Notwithstanding  these  terribly  disturbing  influences,  how¬ 
ever,  good  old  Massasoit,  during  his  life-time,  remained  true 
and  faithful.  He  died  about  1 66 1— forty  years  after  the  landing 
at  Plymouth— leaving  two  sons,  Wamsutta  and  Metacom.  They 
are  more  commonly  known  and  spoken  of  by  their  English 
names,  Alexander  and  Philip. 

On  the  death  of  Massasoit,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the 
Chieftainship  of  his  tribe.  From  the  commencement  of  his  suc¬ 
cession  the  colonists  were  suspicious  of  him,  that  he  meditated 
hostilities.  They  summoned  him  before  the  Court  at  Plymouth; 
he  failed  to  appear.  The  Governor  of  Plymouth  ordered  that  he 
should  be  seized  by  surprise,  and  be  taken  by  force  to  Plymouth 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  plotting  against  the  English.  He  was 
treacherously  arrested  and  carried  in  triumph  before  the  Court. 
The  physical  and  mental  excitement  from  this  indignity  brought 
on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  His  proud  spirit  was  crushed. 
Wetamvo,  his  powerful  queen,  and  most  of  the  Indians  believed 
he  was  poisoned.  She  became  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  English. 
All  her  energies  were  aroused  to  avenge  her  husband’s  death. 
Philip  succeeded  Alexander.  A  man  of  keen  sagacity  and  super¬ 
ior  natural  endowments,  he  clearly  comprehended  the  situation. 
Till  the  white  man  came,  the  Sachems  were  the  sole  rulers  of 
their  tribes.  They  were  free,  sovereign  and  independent.  Even 
after  that  event  his  father,  Massasoit,  had  for  many  years  been 
recognized  as  the  ally,  rather  than  the  subject  of  the  King  of 
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England.  But  now  Philip  saw  himself  and  his  people  circum¬ 
scribed  and  circumvented  in  every  way.  He  saw  their  lands  in 
the  possession  of  strangers,  lands  for  which  they  had  received 
no  equivalent,  and  from  which,  when  they  nominally  sold  them, 
they  had  not  expected  to  be  deprived  of  their  accustomed  means 
of  support,  by  hunting  and  fishing.  It  was  humiliating  to  his 
proud  spirit  to  be  called  to  account,  and  held  to  answer  in  the 
Courts  of  those  whom  his  father  had  received  with  open  arms, 
as  friends  and  allies.  He  saw  that  rum  was  poisoning  his  war¬ 
riors,  and  that  under  its  influence  his  people  were  depriving 
themselves  of  their  birth-rights.  He  saw,  as  his  father,  when  he 
made  the  treaty  with  Gov.  Carver,  had  not  seen,  the  dangerous 
and  destructive  power  of  the  fire-water  of  the  the  white  man.  He 
pondered  for  years.  He  saw  everywhere  the  English  extending 
their  settlements  over  the  domain  of  his  ancestors.  He  felt  that 
this  tide  of  population  must  be  stayed  or  he  and  his  people  must 
soon  be  overwhelmed  by  the  encroaching  flood.  His  decision  was 
made:  to  resist  the  rising  power  of  the  English  and  to  fight  in 
defence  of  Indian  rights.  His  days  and  nights  he  gave  to  the 
planning  and  organizing  of  a  united  Indian  Confederacy.  This 
was  the  great,  the  unpardonable  crime  of  Philip.  For  this  his 
name  was  loaded  with  execration,  and  is,  to  this  day,  associated 
with  all  that  is  base  and  insolent  and  terrible,  and  has  come 
down  to  us  a  synonym  of  treachery,  revenge  and  cruelty.  But 
had  he  not  before  him,  the  example  of  the  Colonists?  For  thirty 
years  they  had  been  leagued  together  for  mutual  help  and  de¬ 
fence,  as  “the  United  Colonies  of  New  England .”  He  could  no 
longer  brook  their  assumption  of  authority  over  him  and  his 
people. 

The  Colonists  dreaded  his  power  and  influence.  They  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  him  by  stratagem  and  fraud.  At  length  they 
summoned  him  to  Boston,  to  answer  to,  and  to  treat  with  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Proudly  he  replied,  “Your  Gover¬ 
nor  is  but  a  subject  of  the  English  King;  I  will  only  treat  with 
my  Brother;  when  he  comes  I  am  ready.” 

Events  hastened;  the  crisis  had  arrived.  John  Sausaman  (a 
Christian  Indian),  his  private  secretary,  revealed  to  the  English 
the  plots  of  Philip.  On  discovering  that  he  had  been  betrayed, 
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he  procured  the  death  of  Sausaman.  The  murderers  of  Sausaman 
were  discovered,  arrested  and  tried  in  an  English  Court,  by 
English  laws,  and  executed.  This  fired  the  Indian  heart.  Then 
burst  the  storm  upon  the  English,  in  all  its  fury. 

Town  after  town  was  assaulted,  sacked  and  pillaged.  Town 
after  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  partly  or  wholly  destroyed.  As 
the  partisans  of  Philip  rushed  through  the  country,  their  route 
was  marked  by  the  burning  buildings,  and  the  scalps,  hands  and 
heads  of  the  English  settlers,  which  they  had  taken  off  and  fixed 
upon  poles  by  the  wayside.  Then  followed  scenes  of  butchery  on 
both  sides  too  appalling  for  description.  The  years  1675  and 
1676  were  years  of  terror  and  dismay.  Philip  was  everywhere. 
In  celerity  of  movement  and  energy  he  was  the  prototype  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  Undaunted  by  defeat,  the  greater  the 
danger,  the  greater  was  the  display  of  his  valor.  He  divided  his 
forces  into  small  bands,  which  were  scattered  through  the  land, 
committing  murders,  burning  isolated  buildings  or  destroying 
towns,  as  opportunity  was  presented. 

Simsbury,  from  its  being  a  frontier  town,  and  sparesely 
settled,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  danger. 

The  General  Court  had  provided  “that  in  ye  vacancy  of  the 
sitting  of  the  Generali  Court,  there  shall  be  a  Councill,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Gouerno1,  Dep1  Gouernor  and  Assistants,  with  certain 
other  persons  named,”  “And  what  the  aforesayd  Councill  shall 
determine,  they  or  any  five  or  seven  of  them,  or  agree  vpon  the 
Governor  or  Dep*  Governor  being  always  present,  shall  be 
deemed  as  good  and  effectuall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if 
the  same  were  acted  by  the  Generali  Court;  and  this  to  stand 
till  October  Court  next.” 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Magistrates,  July  6th,  1675,  J°hn 
Griffen  was  confirmed  Sarj1^  of  Simsbury  Traine  Band,  and  is 
impowered  to  command  the  Traine  Band  there,  upon  all  occas¬ 
ions,  and  especially  in  case  of  any  exigency  by  the  assault  of  an 
enemie.” 

The  Council  now  were  exceedingly  vigilant  and  active. 
They  were  in  session  every  day. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1675,  ^  was  ordered  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  dragoons  be  raised,  and  “that  all  persons  be  duly  prepared 
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and  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that  they  assem¬ 
ble,  on  Monday  next,  by  sun  an  hour  high,  at  the  meeting  house 
in  their  respective  plantations, ”  “There  to  receive  such  other 
directions  as  shall  be  given  them  by  their  commanders.” 

On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  Major  Treat,  moving  with 
his  army  towards  Northampton,  learned  on  his  march,  that 
Christopher  Crow  of  Windsor,  (he  was  probably  about  to  settle 
in  Simsbury,  having  shortly  before  received  a  grant  of  land 
there),  while  travelling  between  Hartford  and  Simsbury,  had 
been  shot  at  by  four  Indians  out  of  a  party  of  eight  Indians. 
Halting  at  Windsor,  he  sent  back  to  the  council  for  advice,  who 
ordered  him  to  leave  thirty  (of  the  Hartford  County)  troops 
there,  and  move  on  with  the  remainder  of  his  force.  On  the  same 
day  John  Calt  of  Windsor  was  shot  at  by  an  Indian,  and  a 
party  of  Indians  were  seen  that  evening  skulking  around  the 
North  Meadow  at  Hartford.  Major  Treat  was  ordered  im¬ 
mediately  to  return  to  Hartford. 

Sept.  3rd.  The  Council  “Ordered  that  in  the  seuerall  plan¬ 
tations  of  this  Colony,  there  be  kept  a  sufficient  watch  in  the 
night,  which  watch  is  to  be  continued  from  the  shuttin  of  the 
evening  till  the  sun-rise;  and  that  one-fourth  part  of  each 
towne  be  in  arms,  every  day  by  turns;  to  be  a  guard  in  their 
respective  plantations.”  “It  is  also  ordered  that,  durieng  these 
present  commotions  with  the  Indians,  such  persons  as  haue 
occasion  to  work  in  the  feilds,  shall  work  in  companyes;  if  they 
be  half  a  mile  from  town,  not  less  than  six  in  a  company,  with 
their  arms  and  ammunition  well  fixed  and  fitted  for  service.” 

“Septr  4th,  1675.”  'For  the  prevention  of  danger  to  travel- 
ours  upon  the  road  betweene  towne  and  towne  in  this  County. 
It  is  ordered  that  Windsor,  each  other  day,  shall  send  fowre 
men  to  clear  the  roads  to  Simsbury,  and  two,  each  other  day, 
to  cleare  the  roads  between  Hartford  and  Windsor;  Windsor  to 
begin  Munday  next,  to  Hartford,  and  Tewsday  to  Simsbury.” 

A  garrison  had  been  established  at  Simsbury  and  kept  up 
at  the  public  expense.  But,  rumors  of  danger  increasing,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  the  General  Court  passed  the  following  order: 
“This  Court,  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  eminent  danger  that  all 
or  plantations  are  in,  by  the  nakedness  of  each  and  euery  place, 
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doe  order  and  appoynt  every  plantation  (as  a  means  under  God 
for  theire  safety),  to  make  such  suitable  places  of  defence  as 
they  are  capeable  of,  and  appoynt  such  places  for  their  women 
and  children  and  others,  that  are  not  able  to  help  themselves, 
to  repayre  vnto,  in  case  of  assault,  that  all  our  livers,  and  weak 
places,  doe  take  a  speedy  and  effectuall  course  to  get  their 
women  and  children,  corn  and  the  best  of  theire  estate  to  places 
of  the  most  hopeful  security,  as  is  within  their  compass  to  doe; 
and  that  each  plantation  doe  appoynt  suitable  persons  as  a 
committee  to  order  those  affayres  respecting  places  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  and  defence.”  The  intent  and  meaning  of  the  foregoing 
order  is  explained  by  the  following,  made  four  days  afterwards, 
on  the  1 8th  of  Oct. — “This  Court  orders  that  the  people  of 
Simsbury  shall  have  a  week’s  time  to  secure  themselves  and 
their  corn  there,  and  the  end  of  the  week  from  this  date,  the 
souldiers  now  in  garrison  at  Simsbury  shall  be  released  their 
attendance  there.”  Thus  the  place  was  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  people  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  elsewhere.  As  has  been 
before  stated,  Simsbury  had  been  an  “Appendix”  of  Windsor, 
whence  most  or  all  of  its  inhabitants  had  come.  In  obedience  to 
this  order,  many  of  them  returned  thither,  carrying  with  them 
such  of  their  effects  as  could  be  carried  with  their  limited  means 
of  transportation.  But  no  attack  was  then  made,  and  some  re- 
turned. 

In  the  Spring  of  1676,  appearances  were  more  threatening, 
and  the  danger  increased.  Another  Order  of  the  Council  was 
issued,  March  3rd: 

“The  insolencies  of  the  heathen  and  their  rage  increasing 
against  the  English,  and  the  spoyle  that  they  haue  made  in 
sundry  places,  hath  moved  us  to  order  that  forthwith ,  the  people 
of  Simsbury  doe  remoue,  themselues  and  what  estate  they  can 
remoue,  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  plantations  for  their  safety 
and  security.” 

Then  came  the  rush  for  dear  life.  This  order  of  the  Council 
was  obeyed.  There  was  no  bridge  over  the  river;  or  ferry,  by 
which  teams  could  cross,  nor  was  the  river  fordable  except  at 
“the  Falls.”  The  only  mode  of  travel  was  on  foot  or  horseback. 
There  were  few  horses  or  carts,  or  cart  paths,  only  foot  paths  or 
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narrow  trails,  winding  through  the  forests.  Almost  all  the  goods 
they  could  carry,  therefore,  were  such  as  they  could  pack  upon 
their  backs.  Their  exodus  was  like  that  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt,  who  “took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened,  their 
kneading-troughs  being  bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their 
shoulders.” 

Let  fancy  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  scene. 

See  them  now  set  forth  upon  their  devious,  winding  way: 

“Forcd  from  their  homes ,  a  melancholly  train.” 

These  they  are  about  to  leave.  They  have  already  become 
endeared  to  them  by  familiarity,  and  the  little  means  of  com¬ 
fort  which  a  few  years  of  toil  have  procured,  as  well  as  by  the 
associations  of  kindred  and  conjugal  love.  Their  dwellings  are 
humble,  built  of  rough  logs  and  roofed  with  thatch;  without 
windows,  and  often  without  floors,  still  they  are  home .  With 
tearful  eyes  and  lingering  steps  they  cross  the  threshold;  mothers 
clasping  their  infants  to  their  breasts;  children  huddled  together 
clinging  to  a  mother’s  or  an  elder  sister’s  skirt,  or  to  a  brother 
or  a  sister’s  hand,  whilst  the  father  and  stalwart  elder  boys, 
with  muskets  in  their  hands,  and  driving  before  them,  their 
flocks  and  herds,  with  all  their  earthly  goods  upon  their  should¬ 
ers,  bring  up  the  rear.  See  them  winding  their  way  through  the 
forest;  crossing  the  river  in  canoes,  or  possibly  (as  it  was  early 
spring)  on  the  treacherous  ice,  or,  more  probably,  wading  it  at 
“the  Falls”,  where  alone  it  was  fordable,  those  living  on  the 
East  side  climbing  the  mountain  at  Wetaug,  or  “at  Terry’s”; 
looking  for  danger  at  every  turn,  and  fancying  a  skulking  foe 
behind  every  tree, and  every  swaying  bush,  an  Indian  savage;  at 
length,  footsore  and  weary,  they  reach  a  place  of  safety. 

But  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  a  native 
of  Simsbury,  who,  in  early  life,  was  familiar  with  the  children 
of  these  sufferers,  and  often  heard  the  story  from  their  lips,  in 
the  History  of  my  own  Times ”,  published  by  him  many  years 
ago,  thus  describes  the  scene: 

“The  fearful  apprehension  of  being  suddenly  murdered  by 
savages,  put  in  motion  and  hastened  along  whole  bands  of 
women  and  children,  with  men  in  rear,  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  such  utensils  and  conveniences  as  their  short  notice  and 
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hasty  flight  would  permit.  Their  heavy  articles,  such  as  pots, 
kettles  and  plough-irons  were  secreted  in  the  bottoms  of  swamps 
and  wells.  The  father  of  the  first  Governor  Wolcot  and  his 
family  were  among  those  who  fled  from  Simsbury.  He  filled  up 
a  large  brass  kettle  with  his  pewter  cups,  basins,  platters  &c, 
and  then  sunk  the  kettle  with  its  contents  in  the  deep  mud  of 
the  Swamp,  but  was  never  able  to  find  it  afterwards.  After  the 
inhabitants  had  spent  a  day  or  two  in  their  retreat,  the  men, 
under  arms,  were  sent  back  for  the  purpose  of  looking  about 
and  making  discoveries.  They  came  to  the  highest  eminence  in 
the  road,  east  of  Simsbury  river,  from  which,  at  one  view,  they 
could  take  a  survey  of  the  principal  part  of  their  habitations, 
which,  to  their  surprise  and  sorrow,  were  become  a  desolation, 
and  every  house  burnt  to  ashes. ”  He  adds,  “I  have  recorded 
the  story  as  a  matter  of  fact,  having  very  often  heard  it  related 
as  such,  in  my  infant  years;  and  also  from  the  children  of  those 
who  were  both  witnesses  and  personal  sufferers. 

The  date  of  the  disaster  was  the  26th  of  March,  1676.  It 
was  a  Sabbath  morning.  This  lovely  valley  lay  in  sweet  repose, 
an  unbroken  forest,  save  where  at  intervals  a  little  clearing  had 
been  made,  disclosing  to  view  a  rude  log  dwelling  with  other 
buildings  and  enclosures;  but  these  were  vacant.  No  curling 
smoke  above  their  chimneys  told  of  human  occupancy,  no 
drumbeat  called  to  Sabbath  worship.  “No  watchdog’s  honest 
bark”  gave  warning  of  approaching  danger.  Silence  and  solitude 
had  settled  as  a  pall  on  the  valley  of  Massaco.  Then  burst  the 
storm.  A  horde  of  Philip’s  warriors,  one  of  his  guerilla  bands, 
come  rushing  from  the  North  and  pour  through  the  town.  They 
enter  every  house.  What  their  fancy  craves  or  what  they  deem 
of  value,  they  appropriate.  All  that  Sabbath  day  is  given  to  sack 
and  pillage.  The  shades  of  night  descend  before  their  work  is 
done.  Through  the  late  hours  of  night  they  ply  their  work  of 
ravage.  From  house  to  house,  they  apply  the  torch  to  the 
thatched  roofs,  and  the  heavens  are  illumined  by  the  lurid 
glare.  On  they  rush  till  every  building  is  destroyed.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Provisions  and  produce,  furniture  and  fences,  and  farming 
utensils,  were  collected  into  heaps  and  burned.  The  ruin  was 
complete.  About  forty  dwelling  houses,  together  with  a  large 
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number  of  barns  and  other  buildings,  were  thus  consumed. 
During  all  the  Indian  Wars,  before  and  since,  no  English  settle¬ 
ment  suffered  such  a  total  and  complete  destruction  as  in  this 
conflagration. 

The  next  day,  the  news  having  reached  Hartford,  the 
Council  countermanded  the  order  to  Major  Treat  and  called 
him  back  whilst  on  the  March  to  Norwich. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Councill,  March  27th,  1676.”  “The 
Councill  hauing  appoynted  Major  Treat  to  pass  over  Connec¬ 
ticut  River,  and  so  to  goe  to  Norwich  according  to  former 
order,  and  having  recd  intelligence  of  a  party  of  Indians  that, 
the  last  Sabboth  day,  did  doe  dispoyle  there  and  on  Sabboth 
night  burned  great  part  of  Simsbury,  the  Councill  ordered  the 
calling  back  of  that  party  that  were  going  to  Norwich.” 

“The  Councill  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  post  sent  to 
Farmington  to  give  them  notice  of  the  burning  of  Simsbury, 
and  to  advice  them  to  stand  vpon  their  guard  for  their  own 
defence.” 

Many  places  in  Massachusetts  were  similarly  attacked  and 
partially  destroyed,  but  Simsbury  was  the  only  town  in  Con¬ 
necticut  that  suffered  in  this  manner. 

The  industry  of  the  Indians  that  wrought  this  destruction 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  buildings  consumed  were 
scattered  over  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

The  Indians,  too,  who  dwelt  among  them,  shared  their 
terror,  and  in  fear  of  the  hostile  Indians  fled  westward,  and 
made  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Housatonic  river. 

During  the  winter  previous  to  the  burning  of  Simsbury  the 
“Great  Swamp  Fight”  at  Narragansett  had  occurred,  by  the 
result  of  which  Philip  had  become  exasperated  and  rendered 
desperate.  That  was  a  scene  of  horror,  the  thought  of  which, 
even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  causes  a  fearful 
revulsion  of  feeling.  Six  hundred  wigwams  were  burned  by  the 
colonists;  the  corn  of  the  natives  was  consumed,  and  many  old 
men,  women  and  children  perished  in  the  conflagration.  So 
horrible  was  the  scene,  rendered  doubly  appalling  by  the  shrieks 
of  the  women  and  children,  mingled  with  the  yells  of  the  war- 
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riors,  that  even  the  stout  hearts  of  the  assailants  were  touched. 
Says  their  chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Ruggles:  “It  greatly  moved  some  of 
the  Soldiers” .  And  he  further  says:  “They  were  in  much  doubt 
then  and  afterwards  often  seriously  enquired,  ‘ whether  burning 
their  enemies  alive ,  could  be  consistent  with  humanity ,  and  the 
benevolent  -principles  of  the  GosepT .”  Mr.  Ruggles  was  chaplain  of 
the  troops  in  this  expedition,  the  father-in-law  of  the  first  Col. 
Jonathan  Humphrey,  of  this  town.  Mr.  Ruggles  was  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  Suffield. 

There  were  supposed  to  be  some  four  thousand  Indians  in 
the  fort  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  most  of  whom  perished 
in  the  conflagration.  Three  hundred  warriors  were  killed,  and 
as  many  taken  prisoners.  These  were  probably  afterwards  slain; 
as  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Colonists  in  this  war  to  kill  the 
warriors  taken  captive,  and  to  distribute  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  among  them,  or  exchange  them  for  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies. 

From  this  time  Philip’s  fortune  began  to  wane.  A  price 
was  set  upon  his  head.  His  allies  fell  off  in  discouragement  and 
dismay.  Pursued  and  hunted  from  swamp  to  swamp,  the  In¬ 
dians  began  to  come  in,  in  large  numbers,  and  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  their  conquerors.  To  save  their  own  lives  they  be¬ 
trayed  their  friends,  and  pointed  out  their  hiding-places.  By 
their  aid,  Philip  was  hunted  and  followed  from  place  to  place. 
Wetamoo,  the  widowed  queen  of  Alexander,  Philip’s  brother, 
was,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  Philip’s  Indians,  betrayed 
and  her  little  band  of  faithful  followers,  captured.  She  refused 
to  be  taken  alive,  but  threw  herself  into  the  stream  and  sunk 
beneath  its  waters.  Her  body  was  found,  her  head  cut  off,  and 
stuck  upon  a  pole,  and  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  in  the  streets 
of  Taunton. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  this  dreadful  war  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  both  sides.  The  English  slew,  in  cold  blood,  their 
captive  warriors,  and  sold  the  women  and  children  into  West 
India  servitude.  The  Colonist  and  the  Indian  vied  with  each 
other  in  acts  of  cruelty.  Each  felt  and  realized  that  it  was  a 
war  of  extermination. 

But  the  hero’s  time  had  come.  His  wife  and  only  child,  a 
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bright  boy  of  only  nine  summers,  were  taken  captive.  He  knew 
their  doom;  that  they  would  be  sold  into  bondage.  In  the  agony 
of  his  soul  he  exclaimed,  “Now  my  heart  breaks.  I  am  ready 
to  die.”  But  though  environed  by  danger  and  confronted  with 
death,  he  would  offer  no  proposals  of  peace.  One  of  his  counsel¬ 
lors  suggested  it:  he  struck  him  dead.  The  brother  of  the  slain 
Indian  deserted  to  the  English,  and  betrayed  to  him  the  hiding 
place  of  Philip.  He  was  surrounded  by  his  foes,  and  the  bullet 
of  the  traitor  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  hero. 

By  order  of  the  Plymouth  captain,  his  head  was  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Plymouth,  where  it  was  for  a  long  time  exposed 
upon  a  gibbet.  The  four  quarters  of  his  mutilated  body  were 
hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  remained  swinging  in  the  wind, 
until  the  elements  wasted  them  away. 

The  hand  of  the  warrior  that  had  performed  such  feats  of 
valor  was  given  to  the  traitor,  by  whom  it  was  preserved  in 
spirits,  and  carried  about  the  country  and  exhibited  for  money, 
as  a  rare  curiosity.  “Philip  having  one  remarkable  hand,  being 
much  scarred  occasioned  by  the  splitting  of  a  pistol  in  it  form¬ 
erly,  Capt.  Church  gave  the  head  and  that  hand  to  Alderman, 
the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen  as  would 
bestow  gratuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
penny  by  it.” 

“Thus  fell,”  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  “a  brave  enemy,  who  had 
defended  himself  and  his  country,  and  what  he  imagined  to  be 
his  own,  and  the  just  rights  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  last 
extremity.” 

Philip  was  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  He  fought  in  defense  of 
the  rights  of  the  red  man.  He  fought  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  white  man,  whom  his  father  had  welcomed  and  cherished 
as  a  friend.  He  fought  for  liberty.  The  same  spirit  which  warmed 
the  hearts  of  Hampden  and  Sidney  actuated  him.  Philip  acted , 
in  1675,  what  Chatham  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  1775,  ut¬ 
tered ;  “If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  would  never  lay 
down  my  arms — never,  never,  never.”  And  Patrick  Henry  gave 
expression  to  the  feelings  of  Philip  when  he  exclaimed:  “Give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death.” 
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Tradition,  as  well  as  history,  so-called,  hand  him  down  to 
us  a  monster  of  cruelty;  a  savage  fiend;  but  the  facts  on  which 
that  tradition  and  history  are  founded,  present  him  to  us,  a 
patriot,  and  a  hero.  When  the  story  of  a  red  man  shall  be  told 
by  a  red  man;  when  his  portrait  shall  be  drawn  by  an  Indian 
artist,  whose  pencil  shall  be  dipped  in  the  colors  of  truth, 
Philip  will  be  recognized  as  a  Patriot,  and  his  good  name  be 
redeemed  and  restored. 

This  much  of  Indian  history  is  deemed  proper  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  here,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  when,  how  and  by 
whom  Simsbury  was  burned,  with  the  causes  which  led  to  that 
catastrophe. 

In  connection  with,  or  rather  as  a  sequel  to  the  burning  of 
Simsbury,  there  was  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  public  and 
private  sympathy  and  Christian  charity,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Windsor  towards  the  sufferers.  Many  towns  in  the 
other  colonies  had  been  ravaged  by  the  savages;  but  Connecti¬ 
cut  suffered  but  little.  A  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers  in  the  neighboring  colonies  was  put  in  circulation.  The  people 
of  Windsor  were  forward  in  this  good  work,  almost  all  of  the 
inhabitants  giving  according  to  their  ability.  After  the  people 
of  Simsbury  had  fled  to  Windsor  for  refuge,  and  their  homes 
were  destroyed,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Council,  that  the 
money  contributed  by  the  Windsor  people  should  be  applied  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  and  “supply  those  in  want ,  that  are  removed 
by  reason  of  the  rage  of  the  enemie  in  their  town” 

The  contribution  of  the  Windsor  people  was  thus  appro¬ 
priated,  bringing  joy  to  many  a  homeless  refugee. 

This  was  in  June,  1676.  There  were,  of  the  people  of  Wind¬ 
sor  who  subscribed  for  this  beneficent  object,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  in  sums  ranging  from  pence  to  one 
pound. 

Let  the  people  of  Simsbury — the  offspring  of  Windsor — 
ever  bear  in  grateful  remembrance,  this  act  of  Christian  benefi¬ 
cence  by  the  good  people  of  Windsor. 
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For  more  than  a  year,  Simsbury  remained  a  solitude.  Its 
fields  lay  uncultivated  and  waste.  Where  its  buildings  had  stood 
was  now  nothing  but  blackness  and  desolation.  But  though  its 
former  inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  their 
dwelling  places  were  destroyed,  still  they  maintained  their 
Town  Organization,  notwithstanding  their  exile.  Only  one  week 
Town  Rec.  after  the  catastrophe,  “Aprill  ye  4th,  1676,  At  a  Towne  meeting 
b.  1.  of  ye  inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  in  Windsor,  (occasioned  by 
reason  of  the  warr,)  at  ye  house  of  Joseph  Skinner,  their  was 
then  an  Act  passed  by  ye  sd  Inhabitants,  that  there  should  be  a 
Comittiee  chosen  for  ye  perfecting  the  old  account  between  ye 
Towne  of  Simsbury  &  Mr.  Sam11  Stone:  Also  for  ye  perfecting 
of  ye  records,  respecting  ye  Records  of  mens  perticular  grants, 
and  any  other  thing  y*  is  yet  unrectified.  ” 

In  June,  1675,  ''the  town  had  indented  with  Mr.  Stone  that 
he  was  to  preach  to  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  for  half  a  year 
for  which  they  were  to  pay  him  twenty  pounds.”  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  this  account  with  Mr.  Stone,  in  part, 
that  this  meeting  was  held. 

In  the  spring  of  1677 ,  the  danger  being  supposed  to  be  past, 
the  former  settlers  began  to  return  with  their  families,  and 
again  to  take  possession  of  their  grants  and  allotments;  and 
build  again  their  habitations.  The  work  was  slow  and  discour¬ 
aging.  It  was  “making  bricks  without  straw.”  Some  did  not 
return;  whilst  others,  who  did,  having  lost  all,  or  nearly  all  their 
goods  and  utensils,  were  greatly  straitened.  The  first  thing  re- 
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quiring  attention  was  making  preparations  to  protect  their 
future  crops.  Their  fences  had  been  destroyed,  and  some  of  the 
former  inhabitants  did  not  return,  their  portions  of  the  common 
field  being  left  unprotected;  and  for  those  who  did  return,  to 
fill  these  gaps  was  a  hardship.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Council  interfered,  and  passed  the  following  order:  March,  21, 
1676-7.  “Forasmuch  as  by  order  or  aduice  of  the  Councill,  dated 
March  the  3d,  1675-6,  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  might  re¬ 
move  from  that  plantation  for  their  better  safety  in  that  time 
of  war,  but  now  the  appearance  of  that  danger  being  much 
over,  and  sundry  of  the  sd  inhabitants  are  in  necessity  to  make 
improvement  of  their  accomodations  for  livelyhood,  which  lyes 
in  common  feilds  with  others,  so  as  that  unless  the  comon  fence 
be  proportionately  made  and  mayntained  by  all  and  each  pro¬ 
prietor,  the  present  improuer8  will  be  too  intolerably  burthened, 
for  prevention  whereof,  the  Councill  sees  cause  to  order  (for  the 
publique  advantage),  that  all  the  sayd  proprietors  doe  either 
repayre  thither  and  doe  their  parts  of  such  comon  fence  and 
carry  on  plantation  duty  with  the  rest,  or  that  those  who  doe 
or  shall  goe,  may  haue  liberty  to  take  and  use  the  lands  of  the 
desertors  so  much  and  so  long  as  to  defray  the  necessary  charge 
of  fences  and  rate  due  from,  in  or  vnto  the  said  plantation  be¬ 
longing.” 

On  the  passage  of  this  Order  of  the  Council,  the  inhabitants 
of  Simsbury  who  had  returned,  proceeded  to  enforce  it.  After 
reciting  the  Order,  we  have  the  following  record: 

“Upon  which  Council’s  act,  the  sd  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
have  let  out  and  passed  over  ye  lands  of  Mr.  Joseph  Persons, 
for  the  present  year  ’77,  to  Joshua  Holcomb — ye  sd  Holcomb  to 
have,  use,  possesse  or  lease  out  to  others,  &  take  rent  etc.,  either 
part  or  the  whole,  as  he  ses  cause  he  making  up  ye  fences  and 
paying  al  such  legall  dues  as  shall  fall  on  ye  said  Field  for  the 
defraying  of  public  charges  cV’  This  was  the  “Cook  farm”, 
afterwards  John  Terry’s;  and  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Campbel  Case. 

In  several  other  cases  where  those  who  had  received  grants 
of  land,  and  failed  to  return  and  make  improvements  thereon, 
the  land  was,  by  vote  of  the  town,  declared  forfeited,  and 
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“taken  back  into  their  own  custody  again,  as  fre  Town  land, 
to  dispose,  &  so  disinharitt”  the  former  occupants. 

Most  of  the  proprietors,  however,  returned,  during  the 
Spring  of  1677,  and  began  again  to  erect  their  buildings  and 
enclosures  anew,  and  to  rebuild  the  town.  Some  few,  it  is  known, 
never  returned.  Those  who  did  come,  were  in  a  most  pitiable 
condition  of  poverty  and  destitution. 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  feeling  that  the 
added  burden  of  taxation  would  be  more  than  they  could  bear, 
the  leading  men  drew  up  and  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Generali  Court  for  relief. 

“To  the  Honoured  General  Assembly  now  sitting  in  Hart¬ 
ford.” 

“Honoured  Fathers, — Wee,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  having  bin  formerly 
burthened  by  the  inequality  of  levying  of  rates, — (as  the  case 
is  circumstanced  with  us,)  and  now  through  the  late  afflictive 
dispensation  of  God’s  providence,  having  bin  greater  sufferers 
than  other  plantations  in  this  Collony,  and  thereby  allsoe  in 
some  measure  at  the  present  incapacitated  to  rayse  rates  in  the 
common  way  that  is  stated  in  the  country  law:  in  this  our  infant 
State,  do  humbly  request  and  desire  of  this  Honoured  Assembly, 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  graunt  at  the  present  that 
privilidge  (which  we  understand  hath  been  formerly  and  of  late 
granted  to  other  plantations  in  their  beginning),  vix:  that  all 
rates  that  shall  be  raysed  for  the  defraying  of  publike  charges, 
may  be  levyed  onely  upon  lands;  the  farther  grounds  and  reas¬ 
ons  of  this  our  request  wee  have  desired  Samuel  Wilcockson 
and  Benajah  Holcomb  to  represent  to  your  Honours  as  our 
Agents  in  this  case.  Who  are  your  very  Humble  Servants. 

May  14th:  77. 

Samuel  Stone. 

Thomas  Barber. 

John  Pettybone. 

Joseph  Phelps. 

Peter  Buell. 

John  Drake. 

John  Griffin. 
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Michall  Humphrey. 

John  Humphrey. 

Josiah  Clark/’ 

The  object  of  this  was  to  compel  non-resident  proprietors 
of  lands  to  pay  their  full  share  of  the  taxes,  and  thus  in  some 
degree  afford  relief  to  the  actual  settlers.  The  petition  was  at 
once  acted  upon  and  granted  as  follows: 

“Generali  Court,  May  Session  1677.”  “This  Court  upon 
the  motion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  doe  grant  that  the 
people  of  Simsbury  shall  haue  liberty  to  rayse  their  rates  for 
the  ministry  and  towne  charges  onely  upon  lands  for  the  three 
next  yeares  ensueing  this  date,  any  law  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding;  and  in  regard  of  the  great  loss  that  that  town 
hath  received  in  the  late  warr,  the  Court  haue  seen  cause  to 
remitt  to  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  that  make  their  constant 
abode  there,  their  country  rates  for  the  three  next  yeares  en¬ 
suing,  both  for  persons,  land  and  cattell;  but  those  that  doe 
not  so  inhabit  there,  there  lands  onely  are  freed  from  country 
rates,  their  cattell  to  be  listed  and  returned  according  to  order.” 

The  old  difficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  proper  fences 
still  continuing  and  increasing,  the  Selectmen,  on  the  first  of 
June  of  this  year,  passed  the  following  stringent  order:  “Where 
as  complaints  come  in  to  us,  of  great  defects  in  fences,  notwith 
standing  al  for  mer  orders;  it  is  now  ordered,  by  us  ye  Select 
men  of  Simsbury,  y*  all  fences  about  cornfields  on  either  syde 
ye  river,  be  speedily  set  up  where  there  is  non  and  other  fences 
t*  are  Insufficient  be  spedily  repared  and  made  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  ye  present  crope:  which  said  fences  is  thus 
to  be  made  sufficient  according  to  the  true  Intent  of  this  order 
by  the  ninth  of  this  present  moneth,  after  which  nine  dayes 
the  fence  Viewers  are  to  View  all  ye  fence  in  Simsbury,  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  charg:  and  whatsoever  defects  are  found  in  any 
main  fence,  they  are  to  order  yl  within  three  daies,  men  mak 
up  their  fences:  and  whosoever  shall,  after  said  warning,  neglect 
erecting  and  making  their  fences  according  to  law,  and  ye  true 
intent  of  sd  order,  shall  pay  sixpence  for  every  daies  neglect, 
and  just  damaiges. 
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June  ist  John  Case  Senor  and  Elias  Gillit  chosen  Fence- 
viewrs  for  this  present  year  &  till  new  be  chosen.” 

The  year  before,  in  1676,  the  General  Court  appointed  a 
Committee  of  seven  persons,  “to  put  a  value  upon  all  the  lands 
in  the  several  plantations,  how  they  shall  be  valued  in  the  list 
of  estates,  and  make  return  of  the  same,  to  the  Court  for  their 
approbation  and  confirmation.” 

All  the  towns  of  the  Colony  were  listed  and  appraised  by 
this  Committee;  each  town  separately. 

To  show  the  relative  value  in  several  towns  in  this  County, 
their  appraisal  is  here  inserted. 

“Hartford,  home  lotts,  at  40  s.  pr  acre;  improved  uplands 
25  s.  pr  acre  on  the  sowth  side,  20  s.  pr  acre  on  the  north  side, — 
the  meadow,  one  halfe  at  50  s.,  the  other  halfe  at  40  s.  pr  acre.” 

“Windsor  home  lotts,  the  best  at  25  s.  pr  acre,  the  worser 
at  20  s.  pr  acre;  improved  upland,  one  third  at  20  s.  pr  acre, 
two  thirds  at  15  s.  pr  acre,  one  halfe  of  their  meadow  at  48  s. 
pr  acre,  the  other  halfe  at  38  s.  pr  acre.” 

“Farmington  home  lotts,  one  halfe  at  20  s.  pr  acre,  the 
other  halfe  at  15s.  pr  acre;  improued  vpland,  ten  shillings  pr 
acre;  meadow,  one  third  at  40  s.  pr  acre,  two  thirds  at  20  s.  pr 
acre.” 

“Simsbury  home  lotts  att  15  s.  pr  acre,  meadow,  one  third 
at  40  s.  pr  acre,  two  thirds  at  20  s.  pr  acre.” 

(Subscribed  by  the  Committee). 
“This  Court  doe  confirme  what  the  Committee  hath  done,  in 
sizeing  the  lands  of  the  severall  plantations,  and  order  that  for 
the  future  the  lands  be  prized  accordingly  in  the  List  of  Es¬ 
tates.” 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  legislation  by  the  General 
Court,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  town  authorities  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  and  settlement  of  the  town,  it 
made  but  slow  progress.  Some  of  the  proprietors  still  neglected 
to  occupy  and  improve  their  lands.  This,  to  the  actual  settlers, 
was  a  hardship  and  a  wrong.  With  this  feeling  “At  a  Generali 
Towne  meting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  Octobr  10th, 
1679,  then  voted  to  adress  themselves  to  this  Gener11  Court 
there  to  make  known  their  grievances  respecting  those  that 
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have  lands  within  ye  Township  of  Simsbury,  and  are  not  per¬ 
sonally  liveing  upon  their  lands,  which  lands,  much  to  ye  de¬ 
populating  of  the  place,  and  is  an  appariant  wrong  to  those 
that  are  the  present  Inhabitants:  so  that,  by  reason  of  their 
non-inhabiting  on  their  lands  and  prudent  manaiging  of  the 
same,  those  that  are  here  are  much  discouraged,  and  their 
hands  weakened  in  their  publique  affayrs,  both  civill  and  ec- 
clesasticall,  so  that  neither  civill  nor  ecclesasticall  can  goe  com¬ 
fortably  on:  those  chosen  to  declare  and  manaig  these  matters 
are  Mr.  John  Terry  and  John  Case,  Senr,  wrho  have  full  powr 
to  make  choice  and  agreement  with  Mr.  Pipkin  to  manaige 
the  Towns’  case  wth  them,  or  in  case  he  is  not  to  be  procurred, 
than  any  other  that  they  Judg  may  be  beneficiall  in  his  Room 
and  Stead.  Further  hereby  they  are  Impowered  to  call  for  those 
Deeds,  gifts  and  Instruments  of  acknowledgement  made  to 
Sergant  John  Griffin  by  ye  Indians  and  procure  the  same  for 
the  Townes  use;  Also  all  those  writtings  of  ye  Committee,  that 
are  in  Capt.  Newberies  keeping,  to  procure  the  same,  so  that 
they  may  be  recorded  in  the  Towne  for  thier  use:  as  occasion 
may  serve.”  (These  last  mentioned  “writings  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee”,  are  the  Acts  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Court  to  measure  out  their  several  allotments  to  the  first 
settlers.  They  are  recorded  on  pages  84,  5,  6  &  7,  of  B.  I.,  and 
on  pp.  6,  7  &  8  of  B.  2,  Simsbury  Town  Records). 

The  Committee  of  the  town,  under  the  foregoing  vote, 
in  behalf  of  the  town  presented  a  petition  to  the  General  Court, 
then  sitting  at  Hartford,  in  the  following  doleful  language: 

“Hartford  this  first  of  September,  1679. 

“To  this  Honoured  Court:  the  Petition  of  the  underwritten 
is  as  followeth:  y*  whereas  we  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury, 
and  planters  in  yt  place,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our 
labours  have  bin  from  year  to  year  in  good  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  comfortable  and  considerable  harvist,  as  may  be  made 
apparent  by  the  fair  and  promising  show  upon  our  lands,  — 
yet  we  are  so  destroyed  and  devouered  one  of  an  other,  when  we 
have  Bestowed  our  labours,  and  charges,  and  See  apparantly 
good  Hopes  of  a  comfortable  harvist,  —  yet  then  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  devouered  one  by  his  Neighbour,  and  every  man 
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of  &  by  one  an  other  without  relief:  it  is  a  most  grievious  and 
perplexing  consideration.  So  y*  in  ye  sense  thereof,  doe  most 
earnestly  beg  pray  and  Implore  this  honord  Court,  to  take  us 
Town  Rec.  ancj  our  estat  jnto  your  protection,  and  find  out  som  way 
p.  24  for  our  reliefe  or  else  we  may  work  and  labour  and  the  earth 
bring  forth  much,  and  it  will  be  as  it  hath  bin  Frequently 
destroyed,  so  that  we  pray  Intreat  your  worships  to  afford 
us  some  releife,  and  in  hopes  shal  crave  leave  to  subscrib  my 
self,  yours  to  be  Comanded. 

John  Case.” 

The  prayer  of  such  a  petition  could  not  be  rejected  or  con- 
tumeliously  ignored.  The  General  Court  came  to  their  relief: 
“Oct.  1679.  Vpon  the  petition  of  John  Terry  and  John  Case 
in  the  behalfe  of  the  Towne  of  Simsbury,  that  those  who  are 
proprieters  of  land  in  Simsbury,  might  be  compelled  to  com 
coi.  Rec.  to  their  alottments  and  settle  themselves  or  som  other  suitable 
p1”  persons  on  their  accommodations  there.  This  Court  haveing 
considered  the  sayd  petition  doe  nominate  and  appoynt  Major 
John  Tallcot,  Mr.  James  Richards,  Mr.  John  Wadsworth  and 
Captn  Benjamin  Newbery,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  be  a 
comittee  to  take  a  view  of  the  sayd  plantation  of  Simsbury 
and  to  appoynt  the  place  or  places  where  the  inhabitants  shall 
build  and  setle  so  as  may  be  most  for  their  accommadation 
and  safety;  and  when  this  is  done  all  such  persons  as  having 
propriety  there  and  doe  not  com  and  build  upon  their  accom- 
madations  or  alotments  and  setle  some  inhabitants  in  them, 
within  the  space  of  six  months  after  the  determination  of  the 
sayd  Committee,  shall  forfeit  forty  shillings  pr  year  to  the  town, 
till  he  shall  build  upon  his  sayd  accommadations  a  good  suffi¬ 
cient  mansion  house,  according  to  former  order  of  Court, 
except  any  particular  person  doe  produce  some  grant  that 
doth  free  him  from  this  injunction,  formerly  granted  by  this 
Court  or  a  committee  impowered  by  this  Court.” 

This  order  shows  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  the  law  abiding  habits  of  the  people.  The  Magistrates 
exercised  supreme  and  unlimited  power,  the  people,  un¬ 
questioned  submission.  As  God-fearing  men  it  was  their  duty 
to  obey  those  that  had  the  rule  over  them.  To  obey  their 
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rulers  was  to  obey  God.  If  any  were  disposed  to  disobey,  they 
were  brought  before  the  Court  and  compelled  or  punished. 
“The  Committee  Appoynted  by  the  Honed  Generali  Court 
October  1679,  f°r  t^ie  setleing  of  ye  plantation  of  Simsbury 
being  met  this  ninth  of  March  1679,  or  ’8°.  Determin  as  fol- 
loweth.  Imprimis,  these  hereafter  Named,  on  the  west  syde 
the  river  at  Simsbury,  shall  build  and  setle.” 

Many  of  the  proprietors  still  failed  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  obey  the  order  of  the  Committee.  It  was  a  matter 
of  too  great  importance  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants  already  on  the  ground,  not  to  be  enforced.  Deter¬ 
mined  on  maintaining  their  rights,  they  held  a  town  meeting 
and  took  decisive  measures  to  secure  them. 

“Jan.  4th  1681.  At  a  Genera11  Towne  metting  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  January  the  4th  1681:  Ye  Gener11 
Court  having  made  an  order,  which  has  ben  extant  since 
the  time  of  the  Gener11  Courts  sitting,  etc,  —  that  all  such 
house  lots  in  Simsbury  should  have  a  mansion  house  erected 
on  them  by  such  a  time,  —  that  as  yet  have  non,  and  upon 
ye  neglect  of  such,  of  said  order,  there  was  a  penalty  of  forty 
shillings  yearly  to  be  payed  to  ye  town  for  their  vse  by  all  such 
as  was  found  transgressors  of  ye  said  order:  the  Towne  inhabit¬ 
ants  made  choice  of  John  Terry  to  mak  demand  of  ye  sd  for- 
fetures,  and  as  many  as  was  willing  to  pay  the  said  forfietures, 
to  receive  it,  and  mak  return  thereof  for  ye  Townes  use,  and 
for  all  such  as  refuse  to  pay  ye  dues  according  to  sd  court  order, 
the  sd  Terry  is  to  make  return  to  ye  town. 

“Also  Voted,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  that  they 
will  make  demand  of  all  such  as  are  guilty  of  breach  of  this 
courts  order,  and  in  case  of  refusall  y*  they  will  prosecut  the 
same  to  effect,  on  all  such  gilty  person,  that  so  the  mony  may 
be  procured  for  ye  Townes  use.” 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  vote  of  the  town,  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  and  the  following  summons  issued,  answerable 
in  the  County  Court. 

“Capt.  Benjamen  Newbery,  Capt.  Daniell  Clark,  quarter- 
mas.  Bissell,  Nathaniell  Bisell,  Samuel  Bissell,  Georg  Griswold, 
Timothy  Phelps,  Serg*  Anthony  Hoskins,  Joseph  Skinner, 
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Thomas  Eggleston,  Sam1  Pinny,  Arther  Henbery,  Andrus 
Hilliard,  John  Drak. 

In  his  Majisties  name,  these  are  to  requir  you,  and  every 
of  you,  to  appear  at  the  County  Court,  to  be  holden  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  on  the  first  thirsday  in  March  next,  and  then  and  there 
to  answer  Thomas  Barber  one  of  the  Townsmen  in  Simsbury, 
and  such  other  as  they  shall  appoynt,  as  commity  in  behalf 
of  said  Towne  of  Simsbury,  in  their  complaynt  made  against 
you  and  every  of  you,  for  that  you  have  not  errected  Mansion 
houseing  upon  your  respective  and  particular  houselots  in 
Simsbury,  according  to  the  order  of  Court  provided  to  that 
purpos,  with  the  penalty  anexed  which  expected:  without  pay¬ 
ment  whereof  to  the  Towns  use  you  may  not  fail  to  make  your 
appearance.  Feb.  14th  1681,  pr  John  Talcott  Assistant.” 

It  is  here  noticeable,  that  with  some  persons  it  is  less 
difficult  to  make  laws  or  rules  of  conduct  than  it  is  to  follow 
them.  Capt.  Newberry,  one  of  the  very  Committee  that  made 
this  order,  is  one  of  those  complained  of  as  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  it. 

Preparatory  to  the  trial  of  these  cases  in  Court: 

“Feb.  17th  1681.  At  a  Towne  metting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Simsbury,  Thos  Barber,  Sergant  Wilcoxsun  and  Joshua 
Holcomb,  chosen  a  Committee  in  the  behalfe  of  the  towne,  to 
manage  the  Townes  Case  at  the  next  County  Court  holden  at 
Hartford  the  First  Thirsday  in  March  1681-2  —  to  Manag 
agaist  those  that  are  sumond  there  to  appeare  at  County 
Court,  such  as  are  mentioned  upon  warrant  for  their  not  at¬ 
tending,  or  non-performance  of  Building  Mansion  houses, 
setleing  in  sutable  persons  in  their  accommodations  according 
to  ye  act  of  gener11  court.” 

“March  13,  1681-2,  the  Committee  chossen  to  met  the 
proprietors  or  their  Agents  on  the  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Simsbury,  as  touching  the  case  Depending  bettwen  them  & 
the  proprietors  for  ye  not  performing  ye  act  and  orders  of  ye 
generall  court  respecting  building  setleing  in  of  sutable  per¬ 
sons,  or  coming  themselves  to  setle  on  their  accommodations, 
are  Serg*  wilcoxsun,  Joshua  holcomb,  John  pettibone,  who  hath 
the  management  of  the  whole  affayre  committed  to  them.” 
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As  no  record  of  further  proceedings  in  this  matter  between 
non-resident  proprietors  and  the  inhabitants  is  found,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  Committee  entrusted  with  “the  management 
of  the  whole  affayre”  made  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  settled 
the  difficulty  between  them,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

“September  22nd  1681.  orderd  by  ye  Selectmen  of  Simsbury  Town  ReCt 
y*  all  ye  corne  fields  within  the  Towneship  of  Simsbury,  such  B-  L 
as  lye  in  common,  shall  be  cleared  by  the  Sixth  of  October 
1681.” 
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Purchase  of  the  Town 


Thirty  years  had  passed  since  Manahannoose  sold  Massaco 
to  John  Griffin.  Whether  he  had  any  right  there,  or  whether 
he  ever  hunted  or  fished  there,  is  not  known.  His  title  may  have 
been  no  better  than  that  of  another  of  whom  we  read,  who 
offered  to  sell  “all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world”  to  Our  Blessed 
Saviour.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  title,  or  that  of  the 
other  Indians  who  joined  him  in  the  conveyance,  the  purchase 
by  Griffin,  not  being  “for  the  use  of  the  Colony,  or  the  benefit  of 
some  town”,  was  void.  The  Indians  sold  the  land,  to  redeem 
Manahannoose  from  slavery.  This  was  the  sole  consideration. 
Yet  these  lands  were  taken  possession  of  and  appropriated 
by  the  white  people,  and  they  had  been  incorporated  as  a  town, 
ten  years.  The  old  Indians  had  passed  away;  a  small  number 
of  their  descendants  remained.  These  became  dissatisfied  and 
discontented.  The  lands  of  their  ancestors,  which  should  have 
been  theirs  by  inheritance,  had  been  taken  from  them  without 
any  compensation.  They  made  bitter  “complaynts  and  ac- 
claymations.” 

At  length  in  1680,  by  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  worshipful 
Major  Tallcott,  a  valid  Deed  of  confirmation  was  procured 
from  the  Indians,  embracing  all  the  lands  of  the  town,  as 
granted  by  the  General  Court,  being  more  than  double  in 
quantity  of  land  described  in  the  former  deed  to  Griffin. 

This  Deed,  as  it  is  the  sole  title  by  which  are  ancestors 
held  their  possessions  here,  and  by  virtue  of  which,  we,  their 
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successors,  have  claim,  is  here  presented  in  full,  as  a  matter  of 
public  interest. 

Probably  most  of  the  signers  of  this  deed  were  Poquonnoc 
Indians.  The  first  three  were  chiefs  of  that  tribe  and  probably 
Manahannoose  and  some  of  the  others  who  signed  the  deed  to 
John  Griffin,  were  of  the  same  tribe. 

“Whereas  our  predecessor  Mannahonoose  did  for  a 
long  time  since  devise  and  wittingly  kindle  a  fire  that  con¬ 
sumed  the  estate  of  Serg*  John  Griffin,  and  made  over  all  his 
Right  and  Intrest  of  Land  at  Masacoe,  unto  the  sayd  John 
Griffin  for  Due  Recompence  of  the  Damage  done,  and  whereas 
our  Predecessors  Younkett  and  Pamatacount,  by  a  Deed  of 
sale  made  over  and  sould  another  percell  of  Land  adjoyned  to 
the  forsayde  Masacoe,  and  being  within  the  Bounds  of  the 
Towneship  of  Masacoe,  Alias  simsbury,  which  they,  our  pre¬ 
decessors  made  sale  of  to  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Masaco, 
Alias  Simsbury,  And  whereas  we,  Nesahegon,  Seaket,  and 
Totoe,  Gentm,  Aups,  Manconump  Nenepauch  squa,  wisho- 
wonoss  wife  and  Mamantoes  squa,  had  common  Right  of 
those  the  aforesaid  Lands  so  sould  and  disposed  by  our  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  also  haveing  Right  to  some  Lands  taken  into 
and  being  scituate  within  the  Boundarrise  stated  by  the  Gener11 
Court  of  Connecticutt  as  Belonging  to  the  Towne  ship  of 
Masacoe  Alias  Simsbury,  for  avoydeing  all  Differences  y1  may 
hereafter  arise  or  happen  to  Bettween  us,  the  foresayd  Nesehe- 
gan,  Seaket,  Totoe,  Aups,  Manconump,  Nenepauch  Squa, 
wishowonooes  Wife  and  Mamantoes  Squa,  and  our  heires,  and 
the  Inhabitants  or  proprieters  of  Masacoe,  Alias  Simsbury, 
and  their  heires  and  assigns,  HAVE  GRAUNTED  and  made 
this  Indenture,  this  Twenty-sixth  of  March  in  the  year  one 
Thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty,  Between  us,  Nesehegan, 
Seaket,  Totoe,  Gentm  with  Aups,  Manconump,  Nenepauch 
Squa,  Wishewonose  squa,  and  Mamantoes  Squa,  and  Major 
John  Talcott,  Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery,  Capt.  Daniel  Clarke 
and  Serg*  John  Griffin,  all  proprietors  within  the  Towneship 
of  Mesacoe  Alias  Simsbury,  within  the  Collonye  of  Connecticutt 
in  Newengland,  Witnesseth,  that  we,  Nesehegan,  Seaket, 
Totoe,  Aups,  Manconump,  Nenepauch  Squa,  Wishewonose 
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squa,  and  Mamantoes  squa,  being  the  only  Rightfull  owners, 
successors  and  surviving  heires  that  can  make  any  challenge, 
clayme  or  Demand  upon  or  of  propriety  in  that  tract  of  land, 
which  is  circumscribed  by  Bounderies  hereafter  mentioned  As 
being  and  belonging  to  the  Towneship  of  Masacoe,  xMias  Sims¬ 
bury.  Have  a  Common  Right  in  that  so  disposed  and  alliened 
by  our  predecessors,  Manahonnoose,  Youngcoout,  andPamata- 
count,  and  for  many  other  good  considerations  and  causes 
herunto  us  moveing,  And  for  a  valuable  summe  payd  to  us  in 
hand,  in  full  satisfaction  for  al  our  Rights  in  the  before  Men¬ 
tioned  Tract  or  parcell  of  land  lying  and  being  within  the  Towne 
ship  of  Masacoe,  Alias  Simsbury:  The  Receipt  whereof  we  do 
acknowledg,  and  do  by  these  presents,  Freely,  Fully,  cleerly, 
absolutly,  Give,  Grant,  Bargaine,  sell  enfeofe  and  confirme  unto 
Majr  John  Talcott,  Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery,  capt.  Daniel 
Clark,  Serg*  John  Griffin  in  the  Behalfe  of  the  Inhabitants  and 
proprietors  of  the  Land  Belonging  to  the  Towneship  of 
Masacoe,  Alias  Simsbury,  and  their  heirs  and  assignes  forever, 
all  that  Tract  of  land  lying  and  being  scituate  on  Farmington 
Bounds  southward,  and  from  thence  to  Runne  Ten  Larg  Milles 
Northerly,  and  from  the  Bounds  of  Windsor  Towne  on  the 
East  to  runne  ten  Larg  Miles  Westward;  the  Tract  or  percell 
of  Land  being  ten  Miles  Square  at  large:  To  Have  and  to  hold, 
possess,  and  enjoye  al  the  aforesayd  Tract  or  percell  of  land 
as  it  is  now  Bounded;  with  all  the  Emmunities,  priviledges, 
Meadows,  pastures,  Commonage,  Timber,  Trees,  Wood,  Under 
wood,  Stones,  quarries,  mines,  mineralls,  Bookes,  ponds,  Rivers, 
Fishings,  profits,  commodities,  emoluments  and  appertinences 
whatsoever  is  Belonging  thereunto,  Unto  Major  John  Talcott, 
Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery,  Capt.  Daniell  Clarke,  and  Serg1 
John  Griffin,  in  the  behalfe  of  themselves,  and  in  the  Behalfe 
of  the  Inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  Land  belonging  to 
the  Towneship  of  Masacoe,  Alias  Simsbury,  to  them  their 
Heirs  and  assigns,  for  their  own  and  only  proper  use,  Benifit 
and  behoofe  Forever.  And  we,  Nesehegan,  Seaket,  Totoe, 
Aups,  Manconump,  Nenepauch  Squa,  Wishhwonose  Squa, 
and  Mamantoes  Squa,  do  assur  and  warrant  the  said  Major 
John  Talcott,  Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery,  Capt.  Daniel  Clark, 
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Serg*  John  Griffin,  and  the  rest  of  the  proprietors  of  Masacoe 
Alias  simsbury,  that  we  have  full  power,  good  Right,  and  lawfull 
authority  to  graunt,  Bargaine  and  Sel  the  aforesaid  Tract  of 
land,  with  all  the  appurtinence  and  Singular  the  priviledges 
thereunto  Belonging. 

And  we,  the  said  Nesehegan,  Seaket,  Totoe,  Aups, 
Manconump,  Nenepauch  Squa,  Wishewonose  Squa,  and 
Mamantoes  Squa  give  them,  the  said  Major  John  Talcott, 
Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery,  Capt.  Daniell  Clark,  Serg*  John 
Griffin  and  the  Rest  of  the  Inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the 
Towneship  of  Masacoe,  Alias  simsbury,  ful  power  and  authority 
to  record  the  premises  to  themselves,  to  their  heires  and  as¬ 
signs  forever  and  we,  Nesehegan,  Seaket,  Totoe,  Aups, 
Manconump,  Nenepauch  Squa,  Wishewonose  Squa,  and 
Mamantoes  Squa,  do  promise,  covenant,  to  and  with  the  said 
Major  John  Talcott,  Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery,  Capt.  Daniel 
Clark,  Serg*  John  Griffin  and  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants  and 
proprietors  of  Masaco,  alias  Simsbury,  them,  their  heires, 
and  assignes,  shal  and  may  by  force  and  vitue  of  these  presents, 
from  time  to  time  and  at  al  times  hereafter  and  forever,  law¬ 
fully  and  peaceably  and  quietly,  have,  hold,  use,  occupy, 
possesse,  and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  Tract  and  percell  of  land  with 
all  its  Rights,  Members,  emmunities,  priviledges  and  appur- 
tinences,  and  have  Receive  and  take  the  Rents,  Issues,  emolu¬ 
ments,  and  profitts,  thereof  to  their  own  and  only  proper  vse 
and  behoofe  for  ever,  without  any  lawfull  Lett,  Sute,  trouble, 
molestation  or  disturbance  whatsoever,  from  us,  or  any  of 
us  the  sayd  Nasehegan,  Seaket,  Totoe,  Aups,  Manconump, 
Nenepauch  Squa,  (Wishewonose  Squa,)  and  Mamantoes  Squa, 
our  heires  successors  or  Assignes,  or  any  person  or  persons, 
whatsoever  from,  by  or  under  us,  our  Successors  or  Assignes, 
or  by  our,  or  their  Act,  meanes,  consent,  privity,  or  procure¬ 
ment:  and  We,  Nesehegan,  Seaket,  totoe,  Aups,  Man¬ 
conump,  Nenepauch  Squa,  Wishewonose  Squa,  and  Mamantoes 
Squa,  both  for  ourselves,  Heires,  Executors,  Administrators, 
and  assignes  shall  and  do  cleer  and  cleerly  Aquit,  exonerate 
and  discharge  otherwise  sufficiently  save  harmless  the  said 
Major  John  Talcott,  Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery,  Capt.  Daniel 
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Clark,  Sergant  John  Griffin,  and  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants  and 
proprietors  of  Masacoe,  Alias  Simsbury,  their  associates,  them¬ 
selves  their  Heires,  executors,  administrators  and  assignes 
forever,  from  all  former  and  other  graunts  gifts  bargains, 
Titles,  Troubles,  Demands  and  encomberances  whatsoever; 
had,  made,  committed,  suffered  or  don,  by  us  the  aforesayd 
Nesehegan,  Seaket,  Totoe,  Aups,  Manconump,  Nenepauch 
Squa,  Wishewonose  Squa,  Mamantoes  Squa,  upon  the  premises 
and  in  wittness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  signed  sealed  and 
Made  delivery  of  the  premises  aforesayd,  in  the  year  One 
Touusand  Six  hundred  and  eighty,  March  the  six  and  Tweenty- 
eth  in  the  presence  of  these  Witnesses. 

Witnessed  to  the  signing  sealing  and  delivery  of  the 
premises  contained  in  this  deed  by  us. 

John  Strickland,  Intrabrator,  (Interpreter). 

John  Andrus.  Further  its  agreed  &  Determined 

Joseph  Andrus.  that  whereas  Mamantoes  hath  a 

Wonoe  X  his  mark.  percell  of  Land  conteyning  by 

Waymp.  N  (26920)  his  mark,  estimation  Two  acres  Lying  and 
Docochepagon  his  M  mark.  being  Scituate  in  Weatauge  that 
Wehasetucks  Gr  his  mark.  he,  the  sayd  Mamantoe  hath  not 
Cupheegjf  his  mark.  sould  his  Right  in  that  sayd 

Land,  but  shall  hold  the  same 
to  himselfe  and  his  Heires  & 
assignes  forever,  notwithstanding  any  thing  in  this  deed  con- 
teynd  to  the  contrary. 

And  its  Further  alwaies  provided  that  the  aforesayd 
Indians  named  in  this  deede  of  sale,  themselves  and  their 
Heires,  shall  have  Liberty  and  may  without  Molestation, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  al  times  here  after  have  fre  Liberty 
to  Hunt,  Fowle  and  Fish  within  the  Bounds  of  Simsbury, 
Alias  Masacoe,  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  deed  to  the 
Contrary,  and  hereunto  have  Subscribed  and  set  to  their 
hands  or  markes,  the  day  and  year  above-sayd. 


Nesahegon  <0  his  mark  and  seal  Q 

Seakott  ch  his  mark  and  seal  Q 

Totoo  ^ y  his  mark  and  seal  Q 

Aupes  Cf,  his  marke  and  seal  Q 
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Manconumpe^?  his  marke  and  seal  Q 

Nenepaush  Squa  her  mark  and  seal  Q 

Wishowonoes^SquaO^T*  her  mark  and  seal  Q 

Mamantoes^l’l  squa  her  mark  and  seal  Q 

Waquaheag,  Alias  Cheery  gave  his  ful  and  free  consent 
to  this  beforementioned  deed  in  all  and  Singular  the  premises 
thereof;  ratifiung  the  same,  both  for  himselfe  heires  executors, 
administrators  and  assignes,  as  wittness  his  mark  and  seal. 

Waquaheag,  Alias  Cherry,  his  mark  h  '  and  seal  Q, 

Nesehegan,  Seaket,  Totoe,  Aups,  Nenepauch  Squa,  Wishe- 
wonose  Squa,  Mamantoes  Squa,  and  Manconump  personaly 
appeared  and  acknowledged  the  befor  sayd  Instrument  and 
deed  of  Sale,  to  be  theire  act  and  deed,  this  Tweenty  and 
Seventh  of  march  one  Thousand  Six  hundred  and  eighty,  as 
atest. 


John  Talcot  Assistant  of  his  Mjtes 
Collony  of  Conecticutt.” 

This  was  looked  upon  by  our  ancestors  as  a  document  of 
great  value,  being  the  only  title  they  had  by  which  they  could 
rightfully  hold  their  possessions;  and  they  took  special  care  to 
preserve  it  as  a  sacred  treasure. 

“Indian  Deed  keept  where.” 

“August  14th,  1685.  at  a  town  meting  of  ye  inhabitants  of 
Simsbury,  John  Case  Senor  chosen  to  keep  for  the  Townes  use 
the  originall  Deed  received  of  the  Indians,  wch  Deed  is  the 
Deed  of  our  rights  to  our  Township  etc.  and  Ensign  Tery  is 
to  carry  ye  said  Deed  to  Hartford  and  to  get  it  entered  in  to 
the  Country  record,  according  to  law,  and  then  to  return  it  to 
ye  safe  custody  of  John  Case,  Senr.” 

“The  Originall  Deed”  has  not  been  “keept,”  but  the  record 
of  it  has  been  faithfully  preserved. 

But  though  a  good  and  valid  title  had  thus  been  procured, 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  “A  valuable  summe 
payd  in  hand  in  full  satisfaction,”  —  the  purchasers  failed  to 
make  payment;  and  no  provision  was  made  for  its  payment. 
Then  “they  made  a  rate”,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  means 
of  payment,  but  they  could  not  collect  it.  The  Indians  became 
impatient,  and  at  length  indignant.  They  had  been  induced 
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to  sell  their  lands,  but  had  received  no  consideration.  They 
became  clamorous.  Two  years  had  passed,  and  no  payment 
made. 

At  length,  however,  they  hit  upon  “A  way  to  satisfy 
Indians  Purchas.”  “At  a  Towne  metting  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Simsbury,  May  5th,  1682.  Whereas,  by  the  aid  and  helpful¬ 
ness  of  the  Worshipfull  Major  John  Talcott  of  Hartford,  the 
Town  Rec.  Inhabitants  propreietors  of  Simsbury  have  Bargained  Indented, 
pP.  19-20  with  the  Indian  owners  of  all  ye  lands  in  Simsbury  bounds 
upon  such  tearmes  and  Articles  as  is  Indented  for  with  said 
Indians,  to  their  satisfaction,  the  said  Indians  haveing  also 
given  us  confirmation  of  al  lands  within  ten  Miles  square,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Gracious  grant  of  the  Gener11  Court  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  &  all  proprietors  belonging 
to,  and  haveing  Right  to  lands  in  the  Township  of  Masaco 
alias  simsbury,  their  haveing  bin  a  rate  made  for  the  collecting 
of  said  mony,  to  pay  ye  said  Indians  purchase:  ye  Collector 
haveing  made  often  Demannds  of  ye  said  Inhabitants  &  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Masaco,  alias  Simsbury,  to  pay  the  said  mony  in 
to  Major  Talcott  for  the  said  purchase:  who  would  further  tak 
the  care  and  charg  to  se  the  mony  payed  to  ye  Indian  owners 
according  to  order  agreed:  the  mony  not  being  payd,  the 
Indians  make  a  grievous  complaynt  to  sd  Major,  and  being 
uncessantly  vrging  for  their  dues  agreed  for,  although  some  of 
the  Inhabitant  have  carryd  their  proportion  to  ye  sd  Major 
etc,  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  ye  rate  being  behind  etc, 
the  Towne,  for  to  still  the  acclaymations  of  the  Indians,  and 
to  bring  to  issue  the  said  case,  and  to  ease  the  Major  of  these 
vexations  outcryes  made  by  ye  Indians  for  their  mony,  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  period,  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  at  this 
metting  have  agred  to  put  to  sail  100  or  150  accres  of  said  land 
within  the  precincts  of  Simsbury  on  ye  river,  towards  their  west 
bounds.  And  for  the  effecting  of  the  same  the  towne  at  this 
metting  made  choice  of  a  committee  to  act,  Investing  them 
with  full  power  to  put  ye  said  land  to  sail  as  before,  y*  so  the 
Indians  may  be  payd  their  full  sum  of  the  Mony  agreed  for: 
the  Committee  are  John  Case,  John  Terry. 

“Voted  at  ye  same  metting,  that  thos  that  have  carryed 
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in  corne  to  Major  Talcot3,  of  hartford,  shal  be  payd  back  their 
corne  again  by  ye  Towne,  with  reasonable  alowence  in  ye 
next  towne  rate,  provided  ye  Committee  can  traid  land  as 
above,  and  the  corne  in  ye  Majors  hand,  and  in  John  Terrys 
hand  is  so  to  remayne  till  ye  Committes  returne  &  thos  that 
have  caryed  in  corne  to  John  Terryes,  upon  ye  sail  of  said  land 
to  discharg  ye  Indian  debt,  shall  have  their  corne  returned  to 
them  again,  and  if  sd  Committe  cannot  traid  away  land  for  the 
discharg  of  sd  debt,  then  to  return  to  ye  rate  as  before,  to  pay 
said  purchase.” 

Here  was  a  proposition  honestly  to  pay  off  an  honest 
debt.  The  Inhabitants  had  purchased  64,000  acres  of  land.  In 
order  to  raise  money,  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  same,  it  was 
proposed  to  sell  100  or  150  acres  of  this  identical  land.  Truly  a 
financial  scheme  worthy  of  consideration  by  Statesmen  of  the 
19th  Century. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  studying  and  planning  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  paying  off  a  long  standing  debt,  very 
opportunely  comes  the  Worshipful  Major  Talcott,  with  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  their  relief. 

“A  Coppy  of  ye  Major  Talcotts  tearme  etc.” 

“Gentlm  and  friends,  —  in  ye  meane  tim  let  not  any  thing 
I  signify  here  prevent  yourfelves  making  saile  of  any  or  all 
that  land  lyeing  west  upon  ye  river,  for  the  Truth  is,  I  have  no 
Dofires  nor  temptation,  by  all  that  I  have  fen  or  heard,  to 
spur  me  one  to  gain  it,  haveing  fully  consulted  my  felfe,  in 
reference  to  ye  rounds  of  that  matter,  in  all  the  circumftances 
there  of,  both  good  and  bade,  and  do  find  no  one  place,  where 
any  thing  confiderable  can  be  taken  up:  the  most  of  that  which 
some  call  meadow,  is  full  of  small  Brush  and  Vines,  through 
which  yw  is  no  paffing;  or  full  of  Trees,  small  and  great, 
which  will  be  very  cheargeable  fubdueing:  and  in  ye  place  where 
the  best  land  of  that  sort  is,  there  is  no  accommodation  of 
vpland  to  it  saveing  onely  mighty  Tale  mountayens  and 
Rockes,  and  the  way  bade  to  it,  and  a  great  way  to  all  of  it, 
and  will  be  dismally  obfcure  and  solatary  to  any  that  shall 
live  vpon  it,  and  very  hard  comeing  at  the  Market,  not  onely 
because  of  ye  remotness,  but  badness  of  the  paffage,  and  the 
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Society  of  Neighbourhood  will  be  very  thin,  all  which  will 
be  difcoraiging:  your  selves  may  Improve  yor  most  Judicious, 
to  take  view  if  you  see  good,  for  yor  furthere  satiffaction: 
for  my  defigne  is  not  to  bring  up  an  evill  report  Concerning 
the  badnelf  of  any  part  of  yor  Bounds,  neither  shall  any  wayes 
Difaduantage  yor  market  by  putting  a  low  eeftme  vpon  the 
lands,  let  the  wheels  turne  which  (way)  they  will;  and  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  I  have  inserted  in  these  lynes,  setting 
sfyde  all  difficultyes,  mentioned,  if  you  can,  in  a  joynt  way, 
with  freedom  of  spirit,  and  serenity  of  mynde  fe  caufe  to  grant 
three  Hundred  Accres  in  any  place  or  places  not  exceeding 
three  places,  where  I  shall  tak  it  up,  vpon  said  west  river,  to 
wards  the  West  end  of  yor  Bounds,  I  shall  accept,  you  giveing 
deeds  for  the  same,  wherther  it  shall  be  worth  a  penny  to  me  or 
no,  and  that  shall  be  an  IfTue  of  ye  Debt  matter  depending. 
Your  friend  and  Servt.” 

Hartford  9th  June  1682.  John  Talcot.” 

On  receiving  these  magnanimous  “tearmes”  of  Major 
Talcott,  the  town  took  the  following  action: 

“July  the  4th,  1682.”  “at  a  Towne  meting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Simsbury,  Votted  and  agreed,  to  give  the  major 
John  Talcott  of  hartford,  three  Hundred  Accres  of  land  upon 
the  west  Rivr  upon  account  the  defraying  of  the  charges  of  the 
Indian  purchase.”  This  was  communicated  to  Major  Talcott, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  in  reply  to  his  proposal,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy: 

“A  Coppy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Major  Talcott.” 

1682  “These  are  to  enforme  the  worfhipfull  Major  Talcott 

Town  Rec.  yt  jn  answr  to  his  letter  Received  (Jun  ye  9th  1682,)  the  In- 
P'19  habitants  of  Simsbury,  being  met  to  hear  and  confidr  same, 
(upon  July  ye  4th  1682,)  Voted  and  agreed  to  give  the  Worship- 
full  Major  Jn°.  Talcott  of  hartford  Three  Hundred  Accres 
of  land  upon  ye  Rivr  lying  towards  the  westward  end  of  our 
Town  Bounds,  &  have  granted  him  that  liberty  to  take  it  vp 
in  Three  places  according  to  his  desire;  this  granted  vpon  the 
accountt  of  the  Major  defraying  of  the  charges  of  the  whole 
Indian  purchase.” 

The  land  thus  disposed  of,  was  situated  at  what  is  now 
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“Canton  Center”,  on  “Cherry’s  Brook,”  which  at  that  time 
was  called  “West-river.”  It  was  the  land  lately  occupied  by 
Daniel  and  Volney  Barber;  and  was,  at  an  early  day,  purchased 
of  the  heirs  of  Major  Talcott  by  three  brothers,  by  the  name  of 
Barber,  who  went  thither  from  Simsbury. 

Waquaheag,  alias  Cherry,  claimed  it  as  his  territory,  hence 
the  name  “Cherry's  Brook." 

The  following  is  the  Bill  of  Account  presented  by  Major 
Talcott,  in  his  settlement  with  the  town,  showing  the  manner 
and  method  of  the  purchase  from  the  Indians: 

Major  Talcott' s  Account^  for  the  purchase  of  Simsbury . 

“Simsbury  Town  is  Dr  fr  my  payment  of  their  indian 
purchas  of  the  bounds  of  their  Town.” 


“To  payd  Totoe:  and  Nesehegan  each  of 
them  a  Trucking  Cloath  Coat,  —  to  Joseph 

Whiting,  —  To  John  Moses, . 

To  Seaket’s  wife  a  Coat,  Aups  a  Farming- 
ton  indian,  a  Coat  —  Nenepauch  Squa  one  Coate, 
Neshopauge  Squa  one  Coat.  Cherry  one  Coat, 
and  Mamantoes  Squa,  one  coat,  for  these  six  Coats 

1  charge, . 

To  payd  Nesehegan  for  his  right  in  Sequa- 
seege,  six  bushells  of  indian  corn,  to  him  payd  for 
his  right  in  Weatouge,  nine  bushells  of  indian 
corn,  at  this  time  indian  corn  fetch  ready  money, 

2  shillings, . 

To  payd  Massacup  2:  Bushells  by  the  indians' 
order  to  Cogrinosset  2  bushells.  the  same  order, 
to  Waycump  ye  same  order.  —  one  bushell. 
To  Seaket’s  Squa  2  Bushells.  To  Nenepauch 
Squa  2  bushells 

To  Aups  2  Bushells  —  To  Pashanoes  Squa  * 
2  Bushells. 

To  Totoe.  Bushells  Graun.  To  one  Bushell  the 
indians  wear  payd  more,  all  as  good  as  money. 
Soe  I  sould,  and  others  that  sould.  this  being 
21  Bushells. 


00  06  00 


fc4s.16d.00 


01  17  06 


02  1 2  06 


1682 
May  25 
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Pd  Cherry  more  in  money  one  shilling  Pd  to 
Mamantoes  Squa  four  bushells  of  indian  Corne, 
Pd  to  Mr.  Joseph  Whiting  &  The  Country  for  a 
Coat  Serg*  John  Griffin  had  for  an  indian  that  he 

payd  for  the  purchase, . 

Pd  ye  Charges  of  Twenty  indians  first  day  at  pro¬ 
viding  terms  of  a  bargaine,  set  the  pot  with  good 
meat  and  bread,  beer  and  sider,  provided  that 
day  for  Capt.  Allyn  and  Capt.  Newbery,  ye 

Committee, . 

Spent  sundry  times  besides,  the  2  years  together 
Sometimes  io;  sometimes  20,  Sometimes  15, 
sometimes  6  or  7  indians  with  cider  victuals  and 
beer,  and  at  least  16  days,  most  of  which  I  rod  to 
peek  hill  to  the  Indians,  to  drive  on  the  bar¬ 
gaine,  they  demanding  one  100  pounds,  was 
afraid  any  of  sd  English  should  put  me  by,  the 
business  of  advising  them  to  insist  upon  that 
great  sum,  —  for  which  I  reckon, . 


00  1 1  03 

00  18  00 


01  05  00 


06  10  00 


18  16  03 

Forward, .  18  16  03 

May  1684  To  so  much  payd  to  Joseph  Whiting 

for  a  Coat,  yr  Townsmen  had,  —  See  fol  order.  01  00  00 

All  is  19 — 16  —  03, .  19  16  03 

Simsbury  Town  —  per  Contra  Cr. 

The  Town  of  Simsbury  have  granted  to  me  Three 
hundred  Acres  of  Land  on  the  West  Side  of  the 
Town,  about  six  miles  distance  west  from  the 
Town  upon  the  River  that  runs  there  where  the 
Indians  ust  to  ketch  Samon  at  a  place  called 
Cherry’s  Land,  and  anywhere  within  their  bounds 
by  that  sayd  River  to  be  taken  up  in  one,  Two 
or  Three  places,  as  I  see  cause,  as  by  Town  Grant 
doth  fully  Appear.  A  Coppy  whereof  I  have  in 
keeping;  And  this  to  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
my  cost  and  charge  of  the  purchase  of  their 
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bounds  of  Ten  miles  Squar,  and  therefore  must 
be  accounted  in  my  booke  at  eighteen  pounds, 


sixteen  shillings  and  three  pence, .  18  16  03 

More  on  other  side, .  01  00  00 

Cr., .  19  16  03 


Thus  happily  was  terminated  a  long  pending  difficulty 
which  had  been  a  source  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  and  of  “grievous  complaynt”  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  And  thus  was  secured  the  title  from  the  original 
owners  by  which  we  now  hold  the  lands  of  Simsbury. 

From  the  foregoing  Statement  and  Bill  of  Particulars, 
by  Major  Talcott,  it  appears  evident  that  the  number  of 
Indians  along  the  Tunxis  river,  was  very  small,  and  but  a 
small  proportion  were  Massaco  Indians. 

Nesehegan,  Seaket  and  Totoe,  with  Coggerymosset  were 
all  Poquonnuc  Indians;  Aups  was  a  Farmington  Indian,  and 
Waquaheag,  alias  Cherry,  was  from  “West  river,”  —  (Cherry’s 
Brook),  Mamantoes  is  the  only  Massaco  Indian  whom  we  can 
name  as  such;  and  these  soon  disappeared.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  present  Century,  only  a  solitary  Indian  family  was  left 
in  Simsbury.  It  is  in  the  memory  of  the  present  writer  that 
“Jo.  Lewis”,  a  miserable,  drunken  remnant  of  his  race,  dwelt 
in  a  hut,  partly  in,  and  partly  above  the  bank  of  a  gully,  south 
of  the  present  residence  of  Edward  St.  John,  at  Westover’s 
plain — (now  Hoskin’s).  Here,  with  his  Squaw,  and  two  or 
three  children,  he  passed  a  few  years,  living  by  basket  making 
and  other  such  like  employment,  till  at  length  the  last  Indian 
disappeared. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  the  tribes;  and  so  it  will  be  with 
the  race.  Manifest  destiny  points  to  their  inevitable  extinction. 
Century  by  century — year  by  year,  they  have  been  receding 
and  disappearing  before  the  advancing  progress  of  the  white 
man.  Today,  the  same  agencies  are  at  work  as  in  the  time  of  our 
ancestors.  The  lesson  taught  by  Endicott  at  Block  Island, 
under  instructions  from  Massachusetts,  in  1635,  was  repeated 
in  1676,  at  Narragansett.  The  work  which  Endicott  commenced 
at  Block  Island,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Sheridan  and 
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others,  under  instructions  from  the  General  Government,  have 
carried  on  in  our  mountain  States  and  Territories,  down  to  the 
present  time.  Witness  the  official  report  of  an  engagement  a 
few  years  ago  with  a  band  of  Indians  in  Montana.  “One  hundred 
and  seventy  three  Indians  were  killed;  three  hundred  horses 
captured,  and  the  village  and  property  of  the  band  totally 
destroyed.”  In  his  Report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  af¬ 
fairs,  the  agent  of  these  Indians  states  that  — “Of  these  one 
hundred  and  seventy  three  Indians  thus  disposed  of,  fifty  chil¬ 
dren  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  killed. 

There  has  never  been  an  Indian  war,  from  the“Pequott”  to 
the  “Modoc”,  which  was  not  commenced  by  aggression  and 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  Whites.  Can  we  wonder  why  the 
Indians  are  sullen  and  revengeful?  But  the  Indians  as  a  race, 
are  doomed.  We  may  mourn  over  their  decay,  and  final  disap¬ 
pearance;  but  who  would  call  them  back?  Who  shall  say  it  is 
not  better  that  the  Pequots  and  Narragansetts,  and  other 
Indian  tribes  that  once  roamed  over  the  hills  of  New  England, 
and  hunted  in  its  forests,  and  fished  along  its  streams,  have 
disappeared  and  given  place  to  a  superior  race?  That  the  rude 
wigwam  has  been  supplanted  by  the  Christian  home,  the  school 
house,  and  the  Christian  Church?  That  the  Indian  trail  has 
given  place  to  the  track  of  the  Railway? 

But,  heaven  be  praised,  there  are  signs  of  a  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  our  Government  towards  the  Indians. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  rift  in  the  cloud  through  which  the  sun¬ 
light  paints  the  bow  of  promise,  giving  hope  that  a  remnant 
may  be  saved,  or  at  least  respited. 
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XI 

Erection  of  Mills 


As  yet  no  mills  had  been  erected  within  the  limits  of  the 
town.  The  nearest  mill  for  grinding  was  the  “old  Wareham 
mill,”  at  Windsor,  called  the  “Corn  Mill”.  Of  course,  owing  to 
the  distance,  and  inconvenience  of  obtaining  meal,  but  little 
was  used.  The  common  mode  of  preparing  grain  for  food  was 
by  pounding  or  beating  in  a  mortar,  with  a  pestle,  as  is  done 
in  some  of  our  Southern  States  at  the  present  day.  These  im¬ 
plements  were  probably  to  be  found  in  every  household.  The 
mortar  was  a  log  of  hard  wood,  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  in 
one  end  of  which  a  bowl  was  excavated  by  boring  and  burning, 
capable  of  holding  sometimes  a  peck  or  more  of  grain.  The 
pestle  was  likewise  of  wood,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  through  the  center  of  which 
a  hole  was  bored,  and  a  handle  inserted  at  right  angles,  making 
a  double-headed  hammer,  With  this,  the  grain  was  beaten  or 
hulled;  and,  when  boiled  in  water,  formed  a  delicious  and  whole¬ 
some  article  of  food.  The  custom  and  method  were  borrowed 
from  the  aborigines.  By  them  it  was  called  “Hominy”;  by  the 
white  people  “Samp”.  Nor  were  there  any  saw  mills.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  constructed  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  of  the  rudest 
materials.  The  houses  were  of  logs,  with  riven  floors;  and  if 
covered  with  clap-boards  or  shingles,  these  were  also  riven.  The 
seats  were  stools  or  benches,  split  from  logs,  and  the  tables 
probably  made  in  the  same  manner,  but  standing  on  longer 
legs.  In  several  of  the  earliest  inventories  on  record  no  tables 
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are  mentioned  and  but  few  chairs.  John  Griffin’s  has  no  chairs 
or  tables. 

The  erection  of  a  mill  in  a  new  settlement  is  an  important 
event  in  its  history.  It  was  so  in  Simsbury,  whose  inhabitants 
had  lived  ten  years  without  one. 

In  1678,  Thomas  Barber  and  others  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  for  the  consideration  therein 
mentioned,  to  erect  and  put  in  operation  a  grist  mill  and  a 
saw  mill  on  “Hop  Brook,”  near  the  present  center  of  the  town. 
The  contract  for  building  the  first  mills  in  the  town,  is  in  these 
words : 

“Miles.” 

Rec  “Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  whos  Names 

b.  1.  are  under  written  and  Firmely  oblige  our  felves  to  Build  or 
p>  27  Cause  to  be  Built,  a  Grist  Mile  and  a  sawe  mill,  for  ye  vse  of  y® 
Towne  of  Simsbury  which  we  do  engage  to  build  in  May  in  ye 
year  of  our  lord  i68oty,  further  we  Grinde  the  corne,  well  and 
sufficiently,  and  to  take  Toll  not  exceding  the  Statute  law  of 
the  Common  wealth;  and  further  we  do  engag  that  whatsoever 
Boards  we  do  sell  to  ye  town  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  at  the 
mil,  they  receiving  them  at  the  mill,  we  will  sell  at  foure  shillings 
six  pence  &  Hundred,  and  not  to  exced  beyound  the  price 
thereof,  and  we  also  engag  to  the  Towne  of  Simsbury,  to  keep 
ye  sd  mil  in  good  repaire  for  ye  vse  of  the  Towne,  or  to  do  our 
honest  endevour,  not  vfing  any  deceit — in  case  of  Breach  in 
dams  or  Mils,  to  expeed  about  ye  reparation  of,  with  as  much 
speed  as  may  bee.  And  in  case  that  in  processe  of  time  that  we 
shall  let  any  of  thefe  mils  fall  that  then  we  shall  not  abridge 
the  Towne  of  ye  vse  of  ye  Broke,  to  erect  a  Mil  if  they  fe  caufe, 
with  this  (provisio)  that  their  be  no  Damaig  Accrewing  to  ye 
grist  Mill  thereby,  and  Further,  we  do  engage,  not  to  transport 
any  oak  to  any  othere  towne,  with  out  we  first  obteyne  liberty 
of  ye  towne — to  the  True  performance  set  to  our  hands  Sept. 
23,  1678. 

Delivered  in  ye  presence  of  us  Wittneffes. 

Witnefes  Thomas  Barber. 

John  Slater  John  Mofes. 
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Ruth  Holcomb  her  JL  mark.  John  Terry. 

Ephriam  Hawart.” 

“We,  on  the  Contrary  who  are  the  Inhabitants  of  Sims¬ 
bury,  Do  oblige  and  give  unto  these  who  are  the  vndertakers, 
for  ye  building  of  these  Mils:  Impreimis,  to  give  them  the  free 
Liberty  of  ye  Commons  for  the  getting  of  Timber.  (2) — Twenty 
pounds,  to  be  payd  in  a  Towne  Rate, — 3dly  the  lot  y*  was 
errectd  for  a  Milers  Lott  withe  the  land  in  Timber  Swampe  to 
the  lot  y 1  is  Joseph  Skinnrs, — 4th ly — we  give  them  the  free 
liberty  of  hoppe  Brooke,  Durring  the  time  they  shall  keep  up 
ye  said  Miles  in  good  repaire,  &  stand  engaged  for  ye  sd  Mils 
to  the  Towne. 

And  further  we  do  give  unto  the  sd  vndertakers,  liberty  to 
build  the  mils  according  to  ye  time  Mentioned  in  yr  Engag- 
ment:  vnleff  by  fome  Imminent  providence  of  God  they  are 
hindred  thereby.  We  also  do  further  oblige  that  whatsoever 
Corne  the  Towne  grinds  for  ye  neceffity  of  their  Families,  shall 
be  brought  to  ye  said  mils,  to  the  true  performance  hereof  we 
set  to  our  hands  Sep1"  23, 1678. 

Delivered  in  ye  presence  of  us  Joshua  Holcomb. 

Wittnesses, 

John  Slater  the  Mark  (K)  of  Jn°  Case. 

Ruth  Holcomb  her  7C  Mark.  Sam1  Wilcocksun. 

Postcript,  they  shall  have  the  free  liberty  of  the  land  on 
each  sid  of  the  Brook  either  for  Dames,  Trenches  or  setting  of 
ye  Mils  as  they  shall  Judge  most  convenient.” 

These  “Vndertakers”  proceeded  to  erect  and  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw-mill  at  the  place  indicated,  where 
Toy  and  Ensign’s  (R.  H.  Ensign)  mills  now  stand.  With  slight 
interruptions  they  have  been  kept  in  operation,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country  the  laws  re¬ 
quired,  that  for  the  sake  of  instruction  in  military  science, 
“every  plantation  shall  traine  once  in  every  moneth,”  and 
proper  officers  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  such 
as  were  of  suitable  age.  These  days  of  instruction  were  called 
“Training  days,”  In  1675,  ^J^n  Griffin  was  confirmed  Sarg1 
of  Simsbury  Traine  Band,  and  is  empowered  to  command  the 
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Traine  Band  there,  upon  all  occasions,  and  especially  in  case 
of  any  exigency  by  the  assault  of  an  enemie.”  As  there  were 
not  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  full  company,  this  was  the 
highest  military  office  in  the  town.  “Samuel  Wilcoxsun  was 
chosen  Sargeant  in  1679.” 

In  1683,  it  was  voted  by  the  Traine  Band  that,  for  the 
futur,  the  Training  dayes  be  equally  divided,  one  day  on  the 
one  syde  the  River,  and  another  on  the  other  syd  yr  river. 
Also  John  Terry  Chosen  ensign:  chosen  May  28,  1683.  Also 
Jeremiah  Gilit  chosen  Sergant.” 

In  1684,  Peter  Buell  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  train  band, 
and  in  1686  he  was  chosen  Sargeant. 

In  speaking  of  or  addressing  these  men  ever  afterwards,  it 
was  with  the  prefix  of  their  several  military  titles. 

There  was  a  training  or  parade  ground  on  each  side  of  the 
River;  one  at  Hopmeadow,  North  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson’s,  the 
other,  near  Deacon  Alonzo  Case’s  present  residence,  at  Terry’s 
Plain. 

The  office  of  “Justice  of  the  Peace”  was  not  established 
by  that  name  in  Connecticut  till  the  time  when  Sir  Edmond 
Andros  assumed  the  Government  of  New  England.  Prior  to 
that  time  “Commissioners  of  Plantations”  were  annually  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  General  Court,  whose  duty  was,  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Justice,  in  the  several  towns  for  which  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  In  1666,  “the  Court  invested  the  severall  Comrs  in 
this  Corporation  with  mage  strati  call  power  wthin  the  limits  of  ye 
respectiue  Townes  where  they  liue.” 

In  1669,  their  powers  and  duties  were  more  particularly 
defined.  In  connection  with  two  or  more  of  the  selectmen  of 
the  town,  they  were  “to  hear  and  determine  any  action  that 
shall  be  presented  before  them  for  tryall,  to  the  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  to  enter  judgment  upon  the  case,  and  grant  execu¬ 
tion  upon  the  judgement.” 

Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery  of  Windsor  held  the  office  of 
“Commissioner  for  Windsor  and  Simsbury”  from  1672,  till 
1684,  from  which  time  there  appears  to  have  been  none  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Simsbury  till  1688,  when,  “At  a  Gen11  towne  Met- 
ting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  Mr  John  Highly  was 
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Chojen  Commiffioner  for  the  Towne  of  Simfbury,  to  attend 
these  offices  as  is  by  Law  requered  of  such  Commission  officer 
and  he  is  to  serve  in  yt  place  till  ye  next  May  come  Twelve 
month. ”  In  1669  this  officer  is  styled  Justice  of  Peace. 

In  comparison  with  the  liberal  allowance  to  Representa¬ 
tives  in  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  present  time,  the  pay  of 
the  Deputies  in  the  General  Court  two  hundred  years  ago  would 
seem  somewhat  meager.  In  1687,  Peter  Buell  was  elected 
Deputy.  At  the  time  of  his  election  “Dec.  29th,  1687”  Voted 
by  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  to  alow  Peter  Buell,  for  his 
Deputyfhip,  and  Expences,  Twenty  fhillings.” 

May  21.  1688,  “Voted  to  alow  Edward  Pierce  2  s.  6d  per 
day  for  yr  writing  of  ye  lawes,  and  bear  his  neceffary  expences/’ 

As  the  Statue  laws  of  the  Colony  had  before  this  time 
been  printed,  and  distributed  among  the  several  towns,  probab¬ 
ly  “the  laws”  here  mentioned  were  the  Town  Acts ,  which  had 
been  passed  and  were  in  force  at  that  time,  together  with  the 
“orders”  of  the  selectmen. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  selectmen  of  that  period 
were  more  extensive  and  varied  than  those  of  the  present  day. 
In  a  sense,  they  were  a  sort  of  local  legislature,  whose  functions 
were  not  limited  to  mere  financial  and  material  interests,  and 
their  management;  in  a  great  degree  the  ethics  and  the  eccles¬ 
iastical,  as  well  as  the  educational  affairs  of  the  town  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  them,  and  they  had  a  general  supervision  of  the 
domestic  and  social  relations. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  law  in  force  at  that  time, 
illustrating  the  foregoing  statements: 

“ Children ’ 

“Forasmuch  as  the  good  ecucation  of  Children  is  of  sin¬ 
gular  behoofe  and  benefitt  to  any  Common  wealth,  and  whereas 
many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of 
theire  duty  in  that  kinde: 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  Authority  there¬ 
of,  that  the  Selectmen  of  euery  Towne,  in  the  seuerall  precincts 
and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  haue  a  vigilant  eye  ouer 
theire  brethren  and  neighbours,  to  see  first,  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarisme  in  any  of  theire  familyes  as 
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not  to  indeauor  to  teach  by  themselues  or  others  theire  Children 
and  Apprentices  so  much  Learning  as  may  inable  them  per¬ 
fectly  to  read  the  Inglish  tounge,  and  knowledge  of  the  Capitall 
Lawes,  vppon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect 
therein;  Allso,  that  all  Masters  of  familyes  doe  once  a  weeke 
at  least,  catechise  theire  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds 
and  principles  of  religion;  and  if  any  bee  vnable  to  doe  so 
much,  that  then  at  the  least  they  procure  such  Children  or 
Apprentices  to  learne  some  shorte  orthodox  Catechisme,  with¬ 
out  booke,  that  they  may  bee  able  to  answer  to  the  questions 
that  shall  bee  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  Catechismes  by 
their  parents  or  Masters  or  any  of  the  Select  men,  when  they 
shall  call  them  to  a  tryall  of  what  they  haue  learned  in  this 
kinde. 

And  further  that  all  Parents  and  Masters  doe  breed  and 
bring  vp  theire  Children  and  Apprentices  in  some  honest  law- 
full  (calling),  labour  or  imployment,  either  in  husbandry,  or 
some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselues  and  the  Common 
wealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  traine  them  vp  in  Learning 
to  fitt  them  for  higher  imployments.  And  if  any  of  the  Select 
men,  after  Admonition  by  them  giuen  to  such  Masters  of 
familyes,  shall  finde  them  still  negligent  of  theire  duty  in  the 
particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  Children  and  Seruants 
become  rude,  stubborne  and  vnruly,  the  said  Select  men,  with 
the  helpe  of  two  Magistrates,  shall  take  such  Children  or  Ap¬ 
prentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters,  for 
yeares,  boyes  till  they  come  to  twenty  one,  and  girles  to  eighteen 
yeares  of  age  compleat,  wch  will  more  strictly  looke  vnto,  and 
force  them  to  submitt  vnto  gouernm1,  according  to  the  rules 
of  this  order,  if  by  faire  meanes  and  former  instructions,  they 
will  not  bee  drawne  vnto  it.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  some  of  our  modern  Select¬ 
men  engaged  in  some  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  requirements 
of  this  law. 

The  following  illustrates  their  powers  and  duties  in  regard 
to  cases  of  domestic  infelicities: 

John  Brooks,  an  inhabitant  of  Simsbury,  was  complained 
of  for  ill-treating  his  wife.  The  Selectmen  interfered  and  took 
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her  away.  He  applied  to  the  Governor  and  Magistrates  in  the 
County  Court.  The  following  extract  from  the  records  shows 
the  nature  and  result  of  the  trouble. 

“March  IIth — 1681-2— To  the  Townsmen  of  Simsbury. 
Wm.  Leete  Esq,  Govr 
Major  John  Talcott. 

Capt.  John  Allyn.  John  Brookes  haveing  been  with  us  &  en¬ 
gaged  to  carry  it  loveingly  with  his  wife,  &  to  provide  for  her, 
we  have  thought  fitt  and  doe  hereby  order  you  to  return  her, 
to  him,  giving  her  like  caution  to  carry  suitably  to  her  husband 
that  so  they  may  be  comfortable  to  each  other.  But  if  it  fall 
out  otherwise,  upon  information  &  proofe  we  shall  be  ready  to 
take  such  further  order  as  shall  appear  necessary.  John  Brookes 
hath  also  engaged  that  none  of  his  children  shall  abuse  or  doe 
wrong  to  his  wife.  The  continuance  of  your  care  to  looke  how 
they  carry  it  to  each  other  is  still  desired  and  required/’ 
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XII 

Common  Fields  and  Fences 

By  the  Act  of  the  General  Court,  constituting  the  Board 
of  Townsmen,  or  Selectmen  in  the  several  towns,  and  by  sub¬ 
sequent  acts,  special  discretionary  powers  were  conferred  upon 
coi.  Rec.  them  in  relation  to  some  specified  matters  coming  before  them 
VoL  1  for  settlement.  Among  these  was  the  control  of  “Common 
Fields”  and  “Common  Fences”.  The  Order  of  the  Court  sets 
forth  the  reasons  and  necessity  for  its  passage.  “Feb.  14th, 
1643.”  “Whereas  the  Condition  of  these  seuerall  Plantations 
in  these  beginnings  wherein  we  are,  in  such  that  necessity  con- 
straynes  to  improue  much  of  the  grownds  belonging  to  the 
seuerall  Townes  in  a  comon  way,  and  yt  is  obsearued  that  the 
publique  &  generall  good,  w#h  ought  to  be  attended  in  all  such 
improuements,  receaues  much  priudice  through  waint  of  a 
prudent  ordering  and  disposing  of  those  seuerall  Comon  lands 
to  such  wayes  of  improuement  as  are  most  pr  pr  to  the,  and 
may  best  aduance  the  publique  good.  It  is  therefore  Ordered, 
that  ech  Towne  shall  before  the  sitting  of  the  next  Court, 
chuse  fro  among  theselues  seaven  able  and  discreet  men,  who 
by  this  Order  haue  power  giuen  the,  and  are  required  to  take 
the  common  lands  belonging  to  ech  of  the  seurall  Townes 
respectiuely,  into  serious  and  sadde  consideratio,  and  after 
a  through  disgesting  of  theire  owne  thoughts,  sett  downe  vnder 
their  hands  in  what  way  the  said  lands  may  in  their  judgement 
be  best  improued  for  the  comon  good.  And  whatsoeur  is  so 
decreed  &  determined  by  the  said  7  men  in  ech  Towne,  or  any 
hue  of  the  conserneing  the  way  of  improuement  of  any  such 
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lands,  shall  be  attended  by  all  such  prsons  that  haue  any 
prpriety  or  interest  in  any  lands  that  shall  be  so  iudged  by  the 
said  Comittee. 

And  whereas  also,  much  damage  hath  risen  not  only  fro 
the  vnrulynes  of  some  kynd  of  Cattell,  but  also  fro  the  weak- 
nesse  &  insufficiency  of  many  fences,  whereby  much  variance 
and  difference  hath  followed  wch  if  not  pruented  for  the  future, 
may  be  very  pruidiciall  to  the  publique  peace;  It  is  thereore 
likewise  Ordered,  that  the  said  7  men,  soe  chosen,  or  at  lest 
5  of  the,  shall  sett  downe  what  fences  are  to  be  made  in  any 
Comon  grownds,  and  after  they  are  made,  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  vewed,  and  to  sett  such  fynes  as  they  iudge  meet  vppon 
any  as  shall  neglect  or  not  duly  attend  their  Order  therein.” 

Next  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  meeting  houses, 
“Common  fields”  and  “Common  fences”  caused  greater  dis¬ 
turbance  and  more  bitter  feeling  than  any  other  subject  ever 
agitated  in  the  town.  These  were  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble, 
extending  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  far  into 
the  succeeding  century. 

“At  a  Towne  metting  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  Feb. 
25th,  1683.  Nicholas  Gozard  and  Elias  Gillet  chosen  Fence 
viewers  for  ye  ensueing,  whose  Diocesse  is  from  ye  lower  end  of 
Mil  Swamp  of  both  syds  ye  river  to  Farmington  Bounds;  and 
Sam1  Adams  and  John  Griffin  chosen  fence  Viewers  whose 
Diocesse  is  from  the  lower  end  of  Mil  Swamp  to  ye  fals  on  both 
syds  ye  River.”  “Mile  Swamp”  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Hop  Brook,  and  is  now  bounded  and 
enclosed  by  highways. 

Two  “Way-wardens”  were  also  annually  chosen — one  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  At  this  period,  and  onward,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  fences,  and  the  insecurity  of  their  crops,  were  the 
constant  source  of  anxiety  and  complaint.  They  assembled 
from  time  to  time,  in  town  meeting,  and  discussed  the  measures 
proposed  for  their  relief.  They  had  previously  joined  fences 
with  the  people  of  Farmington.  These  were  now  withdrawn. 

“At  a  Towne  Meting  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
Defember  31,  1685.  Whereas  it  is  found  by  woefull  experience 
that  the  Maner  and  way  of  the  lying  of  our  corne  fields  in 
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Simsbury:  is  not  a  way  for  the  fecuring  of  our  yearly  crops:  but 
the  said  Moode  proves  exceding  prejuditiall  to  the  whol  plan¬ 
tation:  &  for  the  New  Moulding,  and  modling  of  ye  same  so  as 
that  the  whol  proprietors  concernd  in  al  Improveable  lands: 
may  have  benefitt  their  Annual  crops  preserved.  It  is  Voted 
that  al  the  fields  from  farmington  bounds  to  ye  lower  end  of 
Timothy  phelpes  bounds  on  yt  sd  field  at  ye  fals  on  ye  eft  syde 
ye  river  and  so  from  sd  fals  to  farmington  bounds  all  ye  fields 
on  the  weft  syd  shal  lye  in  on  Comon  and  Intir  Field  so  that 
the  fenc  on  ech  sid  ye  river  shal  run  from  farmington  bounds 
to  the  fals  lower  syd  of  widow  Griffins:  &  Joffiua  Holcomb  and 
John  Higley  and  Jn°  Slater  are  by  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
chofen  a  committee  to  lay  out  said  fenc.  of  y1  said  field  and  to 
setl  where  it  shall  stand  for  ye  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  to 
stake  out  and  proportion  every  man  proportion  of  said  fence 
in  some  Just  and  equatable  way:  alfo  when  called  by  any 
others  in  ye  Town  lying  in  commons  to  stat  out  their  Fences 
alfo.  in  som  juft  and  equitable  way.” 

This  act  of  the  town  was  submitted  to  the  Worshipfull 
Major  Talcott  and  John  Allyn,  who  gave  their  approval  in 
the  following  terms: 

“Whereas  it  hath  happened  so  that  Farmingtowne  Inhabi¬ 
tants  have  drawne  of  their  Fence  on  the  North  syde  of  their 
Bounds  which  did  formerly  met  with  Simsbury  Fences  adjoyn- 
ing  south  to  ye  same  and  thereby  laying  the  common  Fields 
Belonging  to  Simsbury  open,  and  subject  to  ruine  by  all  forts 
of  catle  and  swin.  whereby  the  setlement  made  by  a  Committee 
in  the  year  1679  cann°t  be  obferved.  by  the  Inhabitants  & 
Proprietors  of  sd  Common  Field,  we,  under  written  do  advife 
that  the  way  agreed  on  Defember  ye  11  1685  by  the  proprietors 
and  Inhabitants,  for  stating  and  new  Modeling  every  mans 
proportion  of  Fence,  be  obferved  and  to  that  end  the  perfons 
chofen  to  lay  out  every  manes  proportion:  in  a  juft  way  be 
attended  with  al  convenient  Speed.  Hartford  March  25  1685-6. 
John  Talcot 
John  Alin.” 

But  all  the  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  the  town  were 
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apparently  of  no  avail.  Instead  of  being  remedied,  the  evils 
continued  and  increased  in  magnitude. 

In  1687,  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  presented  to  the  Gener¬ 
al  Court,  a  touching  appeal  for  relief. 

“From  Simsbury  this  — 1687.” 

“To  this  Honnored  General  Court:  the  Petition  of  the 
underwritten  is  as  followeth: 

yt  whereas  we  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  and  planters 
in  yt  place,  and  by  the  bleffing  of  God  upon  our  labours  have 
bin  from  year  to  year,  in  good  hopes  and  expectation,  of  a 
Comfortable  and  Confiderable  harvist  as  may  be  made  ap¬ 
parent  by  the  fair  and  promifing  show  upon  our  lands  =  yet 
we  are  fo  deftroyed  and  devoured  one  of  another:  when 
we  have  Bestowed  our  Labours,  and  charges,  and  foe  apparant- 
ly  good  Hopes  of  a  comfortable  harvist — yet  then  to  be 
destroyed  and  devoured,  one  by  his  Neighbour:  and  every 
man  of  &  by  one  another  without  reliefe:  it  is  a  moft  grievious 
and  perplexing  confideration.  so  y*  in  ye  thereof  and  have 
tryed  many  wayes  to  prevent  such  Intolerable  losses,  by  laying 
out  fences  to  such  lands,  here  in  Simsbury  and  enclosures,  as 
has  been  for  vse  both  for  corn  and  grasse,  yet  our  Orders  and 
Labours  has  not  ben  attended,  so  that  to  this  day  our  Corn¬ 
fields  lye  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  our  labour  to  be  destroyed, 
which,  if  there  be  not  som  speedy  care  taken  of  us,  that  our 
meadows  and  cornfields  be  secured,  and  our  crops  preserved, 
we  shall  be  very  much  impoverished: — neither  shall  we  be 
able  to  carry  on  any  publique  deuties  either  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  or  civill  affayrs,  and  seeing  it  is  wondered  at,  why 
Simsbury  men  are  so  poor,  the  Judicious  may  easily  discerne 
the  reason  of  the  same:  so  that  in  sense  thereof  we  do  most 
earnestly  begg,  pray  and  Implore  this  honnered  Court  to  take 
us  and  our  most  sad  estate,  into  your  serious  Consideration  & 
find  out  some  way  for  our  reliefe,  and  Welfare,  or  else  we  may 
labour  yearly,  and  the  earth  by  the  blessing  of  God,  bring 
forth  much,  yet  it  will  be  as  it  hath  been,  Frequently  destroyed: 
so  that  we  pray,  entreat  your  Worships  to  afford  vs  some  reliefe. 
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And  in  hopes  shall  crave  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves.  Your 
humble  petitioners. 

Joshua  Holcombe 
Samuel  Wilcoxson 
John  Higley. 

Selectmen  of  Simsbury.” 

Such  an  appeal  was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  General  Court 
responded  as  follows: 

“Oct.  14th  1687.  This  Court  doe  appoynt  Major  John 
coi.  Rec.  Tallcot,  Capt.  Samuel  Tallcot,  Ens.  Nath.  Stanley  and  Mr. 
p  Ciprian  Niccols,  or  any  three  of  them  agreeing,  to  be  a  Com- 
mitte  to  hear  and  determin  all  matters  of  difficulty  concerning 
fenceing  in  their  comon  fields  at  Simsbury;  and  what  the  sd 
Committee  shall  agree  and  determine  therein,  is  to  be  attended 
as  the  issue  of  that  matter,  all  which  the  inhabitants  to  ac- 
quiesse,  and  the  committe  are  desired  to  attend  it  speedily.” 

The  Committee  now  appointed  made  a  report  in  December 
1689,  directing  the  mode  of  fencing  the  common  fields,  and 
designating  the  proportion  to  be  built  by  each  proprietor. 

Following  is  their  report: 

“Whereas  the  Gener11  Court  at  their  Seffions  in  octobr 
last  did  nominat  and  appoynt  Mr.  Sam11  Talcott  Nathan11 

S.  T.  R.  .  r  r  j 

b.  i.  Standly  &  Cyprian  Nicols  to  confider  &  settle  the  matter  com- 
p.  78-9  mitted  to  Vs — Concerning  Simsbury  Fence  According  to 
former  act  of  ye  Gener11  Court,”  ....  “having  been  at  fd 
Towne  in  Novembr  1687  &  takeing  a  full  View  of  sd  Land=& 
the  Proprietors  in  sd  Towne  haveing  Notice  of  our  Comeing 
theither  Many  of  them  did  Mett  with  us  there  &  gave  their 
Reafons  for  and  againft  the  enclofing  of  the  sd  Lands  by  a 
Common  Fence  and  again  in  Novembr  14  1689,  We  Sam11 
Talcott  and  Cyprian  Nicols  haveing  been  at  sd  Simsbury 
Warning  being  given  to  the  proprietors  of  sd  Land  of  our 
Comeing.  many  of  them  did  meet  wth  us  there  and  gave  their 
Confent  to  ye  fetlment  hereafter  mentioned  =  Others  that  were 
detained  by  ficknesse  as  we  were  then  Informed,  did  Readily 
Confent  alfo  and  others  sd  they  would  give  no  oppofition  to 
what  we  should  Order  refpecting  the  premifes — and  Mr  John 
Higley  declairing  himfelfe  willing  that  his  Land  Should  be 
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taken  into  the  Common  Field  or  left  our  as  we  thought  moft 
Convenient  =  And  alfo  John  Griffin  did  the  same  for  his  Land 
there  and  fome  others  Northward  of  sd  Higley  declared  againft 
Fencing  in  a  generall  field — vpon  thefe  Considerations  We, 
Sam11  Talcott  Nathan11  ftandley  &  Cyprian  Nicols  Finding  it 
most  for  the  advantage  of  ye  reft  of  the  proprietors  of  sd  Lands 
that  they  be  left  out  of  foresaid  field:  do  vpon  matture  delibera¬ 
tion  determine  &  order  that  all  meadow  and  other  Improveable 
Land  that  lyeth  vpon  the  River  of  Simsbury  From  Farmingtone 
bounds  vnto  mr  John  Higleys  ditch,  neer  the  South  syde  of  his 
Land  shall  be  in  one  generall  field  and  that  Proprietors  of  saide 
land  shall  mak  and  maintain  a  good  Sufficient  Fence,  (for  the 
Secureing  of  the  same)  according  to  Law  =  that  is  to  fay  =  that 
the  Proprietors  of  the  Land  on  the  East  fyde  of  faid  River, 
shall  make  and  maintaine  the  Fence  on  the  East  fyde  of  faid 
River  as  aforesd  from  Farmingtone  bounds  untill  it  Comes 
neereft  upon  a  weft  lyne  againft  the  South  fide  of  Mr.  Higley’s 
Land  =  or  againft  the  Eaft  End  of  his  ditch  &  then  to  runn 
their  fence  to  the  River. — And  the  Proprietors  of  the  Weft 
fyde  sd  River  shall  make  and  Maintain  their  Fence  as  aForesd 
From  Farmingtowne  bounds  untill  it  comes  to  the  south  syde 
of  said  Higleys  ditch — which  is  neer  fprufe  fwamp  with  this 
Proviso  (viz)  that  every  mans  proportion  of  Fence  shall  be  neer 
as  may  (be)  unto  his  Land,  every  one  to  have  Liberty  to  fence 
the  breadth  of  his  owne  Land  as  farre  as  it  ffiall  fall  to  his  Share 
&  what  fence  shall  fall  to  any  Man  to  maintaine  as  his  propor¬ 
tion  more  than  the  breadth  of  his  Land  shall  be  Laid  out  to  him 
in  fome  other  place,  and  what  fence  is  already  fett  up  by  the 
Proprietors  of  fd  Land,  shall  ftill  remaine  to  them  as  their  part 
of  faid  fence  as  farr  as  it  shall  be  their  proportion:  but  when 
any  perfon  shall  happen  to  be  removed  from  his  Fence,  that 
perfon  y1  ffiall  enjoy  his  Fence,  Shall  make  him  due  Satisfaction 
for  it  as  it  shall  be  valued  by  two  Indifferent  men  mutually 
Chofen  by  them,  unlesse  the  owner  thereof  feeth  caufe  to 
Remove  it  =  the  proprietors  alfo  to  mak  and  maintaine  the 
Fence  at  both  ends  of  said  Gener11  field  =  only  excepting  what 
fhall  of  right  belong  to  Mr  Higley  to  do  at  ye  North  end  and  to 
Farmingtown  people  on  the  fouth  end  as  their  proportion  ac- 
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cording  to  Law  =  and  what  proportion  of  fence  doth  properly 
belong  to  the  Land  that  is  sett  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  miniftry 
within  the  sayd  field  fhall  be  errected  and  made  =  at  the  proper 
Coft  and  Charg  of  the  whole  Towne  in  gener11  the  fence  of 
the  whol  field  to  be  proportioned  to  each  man  according  to 
his  Number  of  Accres  of  Land  in  faid  field  =  Regard  to  be  had 
to  the  goodnesse  of  Land  and  alfo  to  the  place  where  Each 
mans  Fence  stands — fome  Land  being  better  than  others;  and 
fome  places  more  advantagious  for  fencing  then  others  and 
whereas  there  are  divers  places  on  either  fyde  of  the  River 
that  by  reafon  of  the  deepth  of  the  river  or  fteepneffe  of  the 
Bank  of  the  river — at  present  need  no  Fence:  we  order  that  as 
foon  as  the  Selectmen  of  the  towne  of  Simsbury  shall  fee  caufe 
to  Fence  in  thofe  places,  an  equall  diftribution  of  the  fame 
fhall  be  made  by  them  according  to  the  Number  of  Accres  that 
each  perfon  hath  within  said  field.  And  that  the  fence  be 
ffpeedily  made  by  thofe  to  whom  it  fhall  be  so  diftributed  & 
Layd  out 

and  Whereas  Lev*  John  Terry  Complaynes  of  wronge  don 
to  him  by  lyeing  in  a  gener11  field  we  finding  his  land  to  lye 
neer  the  Middle  of  it,  can  no  waies  eccempt  him,  from  doing 
his  part  of  sd  fence:  yet  feeing  he  proffered  to  make  and  main- 
taine  two  Hundred  and  forty  rods  of  Common  Fence  for  his 
part  we  order  that  if  he  fe  caufe  to  make  and  maintaine  sd  240 
rods  of  fence  in  ye  same  range  with  his  Neighbours  For  the 
enclofing  of  said  field  then,  that  fhall  be  accepted  off  as  the 
whole  of  his  proportion  but  if  he  refufe  to  accept  of  this:  then 
he  to  bare  his  part  in  gener11  fence  with  others  by  the  fame  rule. 

All  the  Fence  of  the  Gener11  field  to  be  layd  out  by  the 
forementioned  rules  to  the  fever11  proprietors  of  faid  field  as 
foon  as  Conveniently  it  may  =  Petter  Buell  John  Slater  and 
John  Cafe  Junnior  are  defired  by  us  to  proportion  and  lay 
out  the  Fence  on  the  East  fyde  the  River  =  &  Jofhua  Holcomb 
Sam1  Humphries  &  John  Mofes,  on  the  weft  sd  River — whom 
we  defire  to  take  due  Care  to  lay  out  the  sd  fence  in  fuch 
places  where  it  may  be  thought  beft  for  the  attaining  the  end 
aimed  at  =  who  fhall  be  fatisfied  for  their  paines  by  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  sd  Generali  field 
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In  teftimony  that  this  is  our  conclufion  &  determination 
by  vertue  of  the  act  of  the  Generali  Court  we  have  hereunto 
fubfcribed  our  hands  this  5th  of  december  1689 

Sam11  Talcott. 

Nath11  Stanley. 

Cyprian  Nicols.” 

In  this  report  of  the  Committee,  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  a 
desire  to  do  right  are  manifested,  worthy  of  commendation. 
That  there  might  be  no  collusion  or  favoritism  shown  by  those 
appointed  by  them  to  apportion  and  lay  out  the  fence,  they 
selected  men  living  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  to  perform 
this  duty  on  the  east  side,  and  the  reverse  for  the  other  side. 

Meantime,  while  this  Committee  were  deliberating,  and 
before  their  decision  was  made  known,  several  “Weataug” 
men,  in  the  Spring  of  1688,  whose  land  lay  contiguous,  seceded, 
and  entered  into  an  arrangement  among  themselves,  and  asso¬ 
ciated,  under  mutual  bonds,  to  maintain  a  comon  fence  to 
protect  their  own  particular  fields. 

The  Order  of  the  Committee,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  “acquiessed”  in,  by  the  proprietors,  and  the  fence  to 
have  been  maintained  for  several  years,  according  to  its  re¬ 
quirements.  So  well  were  their  crops  protected  that  it  was 
“Voted  and  agreed  by  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simfbury  that  al 
hogges  fhall  goe  this  year  (88)  without  yokes  and  wringes.” 

Ten  years  and  more  passed  without  further  public  Com¬ 
plaint,  but  there  was  dissatisfaction.  In  1703,  at  a  town  meet¬ 
ing  held  February  7th,  imitating  the  example  set  by  some  of 
the  Weataug  men,  before  mentioned,  six  of  the  Hopmeadow 
men  revolted,  headed  by  Thomas  Barber,  and  under  their 
hands,  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  mode, 
and  gave  “notice  to  all  and  every  person  concerned  in  this 
common  field  ypon  ye  river  here  in  Simsbury:  that  we  do 
wholilly  declin  from  this  common  way  of  fenceing  and  lying 
in  Common,  with  other  parts  of  sd  field  —  as  we  hitherto 
have  done,  and  do  defire  to  lay  our  land  in  hope  Meadow  in  a 
particular  field,  and  pray  our  neighbours  for  to  fence,  and 
Secure  their  own  lands,  for  the  preservation  of  their  yearly 
Crops:  and  to  take  notice,  of  this  our  purpofe  and  refolution 
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to  lye  in  and  fo  to  provide  for  the  fecuring  of  their  Lands 

Entrd  8th  of  April  1704 -  the  above  fed  published 

in  a  town  Meeting  feb  7th  1703-4  —  The  above  fd  acted  by  us 

Tho  =  Barber  Senr 
Andrew  Robe 
John  Slater  Senr 
Peter  Buell 
Robert  Hofkins 
William  Gillit.” 

This  was  followed  in  April  of  the  same  year  by  a  mutual 
sbt2^  engagement  signed  and  published  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
p.  67  Hopmeadow,  by  which  they  set  up  and  established  a  common 
(BBook)  h y  themselves,  extending  from  the  road  which  crosses 

the  river  at  Hop-brook,  on  the  South,  to  the  “Dugway,”  on 
the  North. 

It  was  agreed  “that  the  lyne  where  this  fence  shall  goe. 
for  this  prefent  year  fhall  be  on  the  Weft  fide  at  the  front  of 
the  home  Lotts  and  afterwards  the  Meadow  fence  fhall  be 
at  the  Reer  of  fd  Home  Lotts.”  Each  person  was  to  fence 
“the  Front  and  Reer  of  his  lot.”  The  agreement  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  seven  years.  It  was  signed  by  all  the  land  holders 
in  Hopmeadow  at  that  time. 

But  troubles  and  vexations  continued  as  long  as  the 
common  field  system  continued. 
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Patent  of  Simsbury 

By  an  Order  of  the  General  Court,  passed  at  its  May 
session  in  1685,  every  township  in  the  Colony  was  required 
to  take  out  a  Patent  for  the  lands  of  such  township.  The  reason 
set  forth  for  the  passage  of  this  act  was,  “for  the  prevention 
of  future  trouble,  and  that  every  township’s  grants  of  land 
as  it  hath  been  obteyned  by  gift,  purchass  or  otherwayes,  of 
the  natives  and  grant  of  this  Court,  may  be  settled  upon 
them,  their  heires,  successors  and  assignes  for  ever.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  upon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
a  Patent  was  issued  in  these  words: 

“Whereas  the  Generali  Court  of  Connecticutt  have  for¬ 
merly  Granted  unto  the  proprietors,  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
all  those  lands  both  Meadowes  and  upland  within  thefe 
abuttments.  upon  Farmington  Bounds,  on  the  South  and  to 
Runne  eaft  and  weft  Ten  Miles  and  from  the  South  Bound 
north  Ten  Miles  and  abutts  on  the  wilderneff  on  the  north 
and  on  the  Wildernefif  on  the  Weft  and  on  Windfor  Bounds 
on  the  eaft:  The  whole  Tract  being  Tenn  Miles  square,  the 
said  lands  and  premifes  haveing  ben  by  purchas  or  otherwife 
Lawfully  obteyned  of  Indian  Native  proprietors  and  by  the 
proprietors,  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  aforesaid  and  whereas 
the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  in  the  collony  of  Connecticut 
in  Newengland  have  made  application  to  the  Governor  & 
Company  of  the  said  Collony  of  Connecticutt  affembl^d  in 
Court  the  Fourteenth  of  May  1685  that  they  may  ha  ^e  a 
patent  for  Confirmation  of  the  aforesaid  lands  to  them  so  pur- 
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chafed  and  Granted  to  them  as  aforefayd.  &  which  they  have 
flood  seized  &  quietly  pofTeffed  of  for  Som  yeares  past: 
without  Interruption.  Now  for  a  more  full  Confirmation,  of 
the  aforesayd  Tracte  of  Land  as  it  is  Butted  and  Bounded  as 
aforefayd  tracts  of  Land  as  it  is  Butted  and  Bounded  as  afore- 
fayed  unto  the  prefent  proprietors  of  the  sayd  Township 
of  Simsbury.  Know  ye  that  the  sayd  Governor  and  Company 
affembled:  In  Generali  Court  according  to  the  Commiflion. 
&  by  vertue  of  the  power  Granted  to  them,  by  our  late  Sover- 
eigne  lord  King  charles  the  Second  of  bleffed  Memorie  in  his 
late  patent  Beareing  Date  the  23  day  of  Aprill  in  the  Four¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  sayd  Majiflies  Reigne  hath  Given  and 
Granted.  &  by  thefe  Prefents  do  give  Grant  Ratifie  and 
Confirme  vnto  Major  John  Tallcott  Captain  Benjamin  New- 
bery  Ensign  John  Terry  Mr  John  Cafe  Mr  Jofhua  Holcomb 
Mr  Samuell  Willcoxsun  Mr  John  Higley  Mr  Thomas  Barber: 
and  unto  the  reft  of  the  prefent  proprietors  of  the  Township 
of  Simsbury  and  their  Heyrs  and  affigns  for  ever  and  to  ech 
of  them  in  such  proportion  as  they  have  already  agreed  upon 
for  the  divifion  of  the  Same:  all  that  aforesayd  Tract  and 
Percells  of  Land  as  it  is  butted  and  Bounded,  together  with  all 
the  woodes  vplands,  earable  Lands  Meadows  pastures  ponds 
waters  rivers  Islands  Fishings  Huntings  Fowleings  Mines 
Mineralls  Quarries,  &  precious  stones  vpon  or  within  ye  sayd 
Tract  of  Land  with  all  other  profits  and  Commodities  there¬ 
unto  belonging  or  in  any  wife  appertayning  =  And  do  alfo 
Grant  unto  the  a  Forenamed  Major  John  Talcott  Captain 
Benjamin  Newbery  Enfign  John  Terry  Mr  John  Cafe,  Mr. 
John  Higley  Mr.  Jofhua  Holcomb  Mr.  Samuell  Willcoxsun 
Mr.  Thomas  Barber  and  the  reft  of  the  prefent  proprietors 
Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  their  Heyrs  and  afiignes  for  ever, 
that  the  Foresayd  Tract  of  Lands  shall  be  forever  hereafter 
deemed  reputed  and  be  an  Intire  Township  of  it  felfe.  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  sayd  Tracts  of  Land  and  premifes.  with  all 
and  fingular  their  appurtinances  together  with  the  priviledges 
immunities  and  Franchises  herein  given  and  Granted  to  the 
Sayd  Major  John  Talcott  Capt  Benjamin  Newbery  Enfign 
John  Terry  Mr  John  Higley  Mr  John  Case  Mr  Joshua  Holcomb 
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Mr  Sam11  Wilcoxfun  Mr  Thomas  barber  and  other  the  prefent 
proprietors  inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  their  Heyrs  &  afsigns 
forever,  and  to  the  only  proper  Vfe  and  Behoofe  of  the  Sayd 
Major  John  Talcott  Capt  Benjamin  Newbery  Ensign  John 
Terry  Mr  John  Higley  Mr  John  Cafe  Mr  Joshua  Holcomb 
Mr  Sam11  Wilcoxsun  Mr  Thomas  Barber  &  other  the  prefent 
proprietors  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury;  their  Heyrs  and  assignes 
for  ever.  According  to  the  Tenor  of  his  Majisties  Manor  of 
Eaft  Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent  in  the  Kingdom  of 
England  in  free  and  Common  Soccage  &  not  in  Capittee  nor 
by  Knight  service  they  yeilding  and  paying  therefore  to  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  his  Heyers  and  succeffours  only 
the  fifth  part  of  all  the  oare  of  gold  and  Silver  which  from 
time  to  time  and  at  all  times  here  after,  shall  be  gotten  there, 
had  or  obteyned  in  leiue  of  all  rents,  services,  deuties  or  de¬ 
mands  whatsoever  according  to  Charter: 

in  WitnefTe  whereof  we  have  caufed  the  Seale  of  the  Collony 
to  be  hereunto  affixed  this  eleventh  day  of  Merch  one  thoufand 
six  hundred  eighty  five  six  and  in  the  Second  year  of  the  reigne 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  James  the  Second  by  the  grace  of  God 
of  England,  Scotland  France  and  Ireland.  King  defender  of 
the  Faith. 

Robert  Treat  Governor 

pr  Order  of  the  Gener11  Court  of  Conecticut  figned 

pr  John  Allyn  Secretary.” 

This  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  following:  “Per  Order 
of  the  Govern1  and  company  of  the  collony  of  Connecticut 

Signed  by  —  John  Allyn  Secretary.” 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PATENTEES 

The  original  Patentees  of  Simsbury,  as  appears  by  the 
Patent,  were  Major  John  Talcott,  Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery, 
Ensign  John  Terry,  Mr.  John  Case,  Mr.  Joshua  Holcomb, 
Mr.  Samuel  Wilcoxsun,  Mr.  John  Higley,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Barber.  Major  Talcott  and  Capt.  Newbery  never  resided  in 
the  town,  but  owing  to  their  position,  as  proprietors  and 


patentees,  they  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  affairs. 

1 .  Major  Talcott  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony, 
being  prominent  both  in  civil  and  military  stations.  He  was 
ever  a  reliable  and  trusty  friend  of  Simsbury.  In  times  of 
difficulty  with  the  aborigines,  or  of  contentions  among  the 
inhabitants,  he  was  always  relied  upon  as  their  counsellor 
and  advisor.  “The  Worshipful  Major”,  ever  commanded  the 
highest  respect  of  his  contemporary  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who  from  time  to  time  granted  him  large  tracts  of  land.  One 
extensive  grant  was  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  situate 
north  of  the  Weataug  road  leading  to  Hartford.  The  particular 
part  of  the  mountain  thus  granted  was  called  “Talcott’s 
Mountain”,  which  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
range.  As  before-mentioned,  for  his  services  in  securing  the 
title  to  the  lands  in  Massaco  he  received  300  acres  at  “Cherry’s 
Brook.” 

2.  Capt.  Benjamin  Newbery ,  though  one  of  the  Patentees 
of  Simsbury,  was  a  resident  of  Windsor,  to  which  town  Massaco 
was  considered  as  belonging  as  an  “Appendix".  He  came  from 
Dorchester  with  the  early  emigration  from  Massachusetts 
and  settled  in  Windsor  where  he  became  a  prominent  citizen 
and  took  an  honorable  position  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Connecticut  Colony. 

In  1663,  Capt.  Newbery  was  associated  with  Messrs. 
Edward  Griswold  and  Deacon  John  More,  a  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  General  Court,  “to  lay  out  all  those  lands  that 
are  yet  undivided  at  Massaco,  to  such  inhabitants  of  Windsor 
as  desire  and  need  it.” 

A  grant  of  land  had  been  made  to  him  in  1661,  by  a 
former  Committee,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  above 
“the  Falls”,  which  bore  the  name  of  “Newbery’s  Plain.” 
This  was  conveyed  after  the  death  of  Capt.  Newbery  in  1692,  to 
Jonas  Westover,  and  the  name  changed  to  “Westover’s  Plain;” 
which  name,  with  the  School  District  in  which  it  is  situated, 
it  still  bears.  (Changed  to  Hoskins  since  the  above  was  written 
by  Mr.  Barber). 

In  1668  Capt.  Newbery,  with  Deacon  John  More  and  Mr. 
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Simon  Wolcott,  was  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  General 
Court  “to  further  the  planting,  and  well  ordering  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  of  Massaco.” 

This  Commission  made  a  distribution  and  allotment  of 
the  lands  to  the  early  settlers  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
plantation,  preparatory  to  its  becoming  a  town. 

Capt.  Newbery  was  for  many  years  active  and  efficient 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Colony,  and  held  the  office  of  “Com¬ 
missioner”  for  Windsor  and  Simsbury. 

3.  Ensign  John  Terry  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Terry. 
He  was  born  March  6th,  1637,  and  resided  in  Windsor  till 
1677.  In  that  year  he  purchased  of  Joseph  Parsons  the  “ Cook 
farm ”  situated  in  the  bend  of  the  river  on  the  east  side,  op¬ 
posite  the  “Dug-way .”  This  was  the  first  farm  settled  and  im¬ 
proved  in  Massaco.  There  is  a  tradition  that  John  Terry  was 
the  first  town  Clerk  of  Simsbury,  but  this  could  not  have  been 
true.  The  town  was  organized  in  1670,  and  of  course,  its  clerk 
chosen  at  that  time.  In  the  Deed  from  Parsons  to  John  Terry, 
he  is  described  as  “of  Windsor.”  This  deed  is  dated  Dec.  1677. 
He  did  not  come  to  Simsbury  till  after  the  burning  of  the  town 
in  1676.  His  name  first  appears  on  the  town  records  in  1678,  in 
connection  with  those  of  Thomas  Barber  and  others,  in  a 
proposition  to  build  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill  on  Hop  brook. 

In  1683,  he  was  chosen  Ensign  of  the  Train-band,  and 
in  1686,  he  was  chosen  Lieutenant,  at  that  time  the  highest 
military  office  in  the  town.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  Select¬ 
men,  and  held  other  important  offices  of  trust  in  the  town. 
He  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  name  to  the 
settlement,  and  afterwards  the  School  district  of  “Terry’s 
Plain”,  where  some  of  his  descendants  are  still  living.  He  died 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1691. 

4.  Mr.  John  Case  was  another  of  the  Patentees  of  the 
town.  He  came  with  his  family  from  Windsor  in  1669,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  General  Court  “Constable  for  Massaco”. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Matthew  Grant’s  Old  Church  History  as 
residing  in  Windsor,  and  having  six  children  born  to  him 
before  leaving  that  town.  Mr.  Case  was  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  active  citizens  of  Simsbury.  He  held  successively  all 
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the  important  offices  of  the  town,  was  often  appointed  on  Com¬ 
mittees  in  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  was  repeatedly 
chosen  a  Representative  in  the  General  Court.  He  resided 
at  Wetaug,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  His  death  occurred  in 
1703. 

5.  Mr.  Joshua  Holcomb  was  another  of  the  Simsbury 
Patentees.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Holcomb,  the 
emigrant  who  came  to  Windsor  at  an  early  day,  where  he  died 
in  1657.  Joshua  Holcomb  was  baptized  in  1640. 

In  1663  he  married  Ruth  Sherwood,  who  bore  to  him  three 
children.  In  1668,  the  Committee  allotted  to  him  a  home  lot 
of  four  acres,  “near  Thomas  Maskill’s,”  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  near  Terry’s  plain.  Here  he  soon  after  settled.  His  house 
was  north  of  the  present  road  to  Windsor  and  Hartford,  and 
near  the  old  “Training  ground”.  He  was  one  of  the  sound,  sub¬ 
stantial  men  of  his  time,  and  was  active  in  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  affairs,  and  greatly  respected.  He  died  in  1690. 

6.  Mr.  Samuel  Wilcoxsun  was  the  sixth-named  Patentee 
of  the  town.  He  is  said  to  have  come  from  Hartford.  However 
this  may  be,  his  name  is  in  the  list  of  about  25  persons,  who  in 
1668,  “appeared  before  the  Committee,  Deacon  More,  Simon 
Wolcott  and  Capt.  Newbery,  in  Windsor ,  to  take  up  land  in 
Massaco.”  This  Committee,  the  same  year,  measured  out  to 
him  a  lot  at  “Nod  Meadow”  —  “over  against  Wetaug.”  He 
settled  there  about  that  time,  and  was,  through  life,  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  the  town  in  all  public  matters.  On  impor¬ 
tant  occasions,  requiring  the  action  of  a  Committee,  Serg1 
Wilcoxsun  was  frequently  chosen  to  discharge  such  duties. 
He  held  in  succession  all  the  important  offices  of  the  town, 
and  was  many  times  a  Representative  in  the  General  Court. 

Serg*  Wilcoxsun  was  eminently  reliable  and  trustworthy; 
a  man  wise  in  counsel,  and  of  sound  judgment.  He  died  March 
iath,  1713. 

7.  John  Higley  was  another  of  the  Patentees  of  the 
town,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent.  He  probably  emigrated 
directly  from  England,  about  1670. 

In  1671  he  married  Hannah  Drake,  daughter  of  John 
Drake,  and  had  a  house  on  Broad  Street,  Windsor.  In  1672 
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he  was  a  resident  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
in  that  town.  He  removed  to  Simsbury  with  his  family,  in 
1684,  having  purchased  the  old  “Simon  Wolcot  farm,”  situated 
on  the  West  side  of  the  river  about  a  mile  Northwesterly  from 
the  “Falls,”  where  Tariffville  now  stands. 

Mr.  Higley  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  the  town.  In  all  public  affairs  he  at  once 
took  an  active  part.  In  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  and  municipal, 
he  was  a  wise  and  trusted  advisor.  In  1685,  the  next  year 
after  his  settlement  in  Simsbury,  he  was  elected  one  of  its 
“Selectmen”  or  “Townsmen,”  whose  duty  was  to  manage  the 
prudential  affairs  of  the  town.  To  this  office  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  many  times  reelected. 

In  1688,  he  was  chosen  “ Commissioner  for  Simsbury ’  whose 
duty  was  “the  dispensation  of  justice”  in  the  town. 

The  next  year,  under  the  government  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andross  in  New  England,  the  office  was  merged  in  that  of 
“Justice  of  the  Peace”  —  which  office  he  held  by  successive 
annual  elections,  till  1712.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the 
General  Court,  “ Justice  of  the  Quorum”,  a  kind  of  Court 
similar  to  the  County  Court.  For  many  years  he  represented 
the  town  in  the  “General  Court.” 

Mr.  Higley  was  also  a  military  man.  In  1688  he  was 
chosen  Ensign  of  the  “Train  Band”,  the  highest  military  office 
in  the  town.  In  1690,  the  number  of  soldiers  having  increased, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant,  and  in  1698, 
there  being  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  Company,  “there 
being  nine  files  of  Souldiers”,  he  was  chosen  Captain.  Thus 
he  was  the  first  to  hold  the  offices  of  “Commissioner”,  “Justice 
of  the  Peace”  and  “Captain.” 

Furthermore,  as  appears  by  the  old  “ Rate  bills” ,  he  for 
many  years  paid  a  higher  tax  than  any  other  resident  of  the 
town. 

“Mrs.  Hannah  Higley,  whose  maiden  name  was  Drake, 
departed  this  life  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1694,  August 
4  day.”  By  her  Capt.  Higley  had  five  children;  viz:  John, 
Jonathan,  Brewster,  Hannah  and  Rebecca. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Hannah,  he  married  Sarah 


the  daughter  of  Return  Strong  of  Windsor,  as  shown  by  the 
following  record:  “Joshua  Higley  was  born  the  eight  day  of 
Septber,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  &  one,  —  which  his  wife 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Return  Strong  bare  to  him.” 

“Abigail  Higley,  the  daughter  of  John  Higley  Senr  was 
born  the  4th  of  November  1703.” 

Capt.  Higley  died  in  1714,  and  was  buried  in  the  Old 
Simsbury  Burying  Ground 

The  following  is  an  interesting  record  of  some  of  the 
descendants  of  Capt.  Higley: 

“April  7,  A.  D.  1757.  Brewster  Higley,  the  3rd  son  of 
Brewster  Higley  the  2nd,  and  Esther  Owen,  Daughter  of 
John  Owen  &  Esther  his  wife  were  joined  in  Marriage  by  John 
Humphrey  Esq. 

“Their  Grandfather’s  name  is  Brewster  Higley,  and 
Grandmother’s  Name  is  Esther.  Their  Father’s  name  is 
Brewster  Higley,  and  mother’s  name  is  Esther,  so  that  there 
is  three  Generations,  from  Grand-father  and  grand-mother 
down  to  Grand-son  &  Grand-daughter  all  of  one  Name  for 
Male  and  one  Name  for  female.  Three  Generations  all  now 
living:  may  the  Divine  Blessing  rest  on  them  and  theirs  to  the 
Latest  Posterity.” 

Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Higley,  was  the 
mother  of  the  first  Governor  Trumbull. 

8th.  Mr.  Thomas  Barber  was  the  eighth  and  last-named  of 
the  Patentees  of  the  town.  He  was  born  in  Windsor,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Barber,  the  emigrant,  who  was  one  of  the  20  young 
men  who  came  over  from  England  with  Mr.  Francis  Stiles, 
in  1635,  and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Windsor. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  1644.  In  1 666  he 
married  Mary  Phelps,  daughter  of  William  Phelps,  one  of  the 
first  Magistrates,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut.  In  1667,  he  was  one  of  those  who  ap¬ 
peared  and  signed  for  an  allotment  of  land  at  Massaco,  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Court  for  this  purpose. 
In  1669  he  was  residing  in  Massaco  —  one  of  the  13  freemen  of 
the  plantation. 

In  1671,  only  a  year  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 


he  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  town  to  erect  a  Meeting 
house  for  public  worship.  From  the  first,  he  was  ever  active  in 
efforts  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  He  erected  the  first 
mills  in  the  town,  and  held  successively  the  several  important 
offices.  He  was  particularly  active  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  town.  He  was  one  of  the  solid  men  of  the  town.  Next  to 
Capt.  Higley  he  was  the  heaviest  tax  payer.  Mr.  Barber  was 
also  prominent  as  a  military  man,  inheriting  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Pequot  war,  the  true  military  spirit. 

“It  is  reported  of  him  that  at  a  time  when  the  savages 
were  surrounding  the  town,  with  a  determination  to  destroy 
its  inhabitants  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  by  means  of 
his  military  skill  and  sagacity,  he  prevented  their  attack; 
that  the  next  morning,  the  wind  being  fair,  he  ascended  the 
roof  of  his  house,  in  the  place  called  Hop  meadow,  and  beat 
an  alarm  on  his  drum.  The  beat  was  heard  and  understood  at 
Windsor,  seven  or  eight  miles  off.  The  militia  took  the  alarm, 
and  a  company  under  arms  made  their  appearance  in  the 
afternoon  at  Simsbury.”  (Barber’s  History  of  my  own  Times.) 

He  was  a  Lieutenant  under  Capt.  Higley.  His  Commis¬ 
sion  signed  by  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  1693,  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  one  of  his  descendants. 

Lieut.  Barber  died  in  1713,  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors  in  the  cemetery  of  the  town. 


S.  T.  R. 
B.  I. 
P.  70 
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Exchange  of  Allotments 

Apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  Indians  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  felt.  For  the  sake  of  greater  security,  and  increas¬ 
ing  and  concentrating  their  numbers,  the  Hopmeadow  men 
proposed  to  those  of  the  Lower  meadows  and  of  Salmon  Brook, 
to  mutually  exchange  a  part  of  their  lands,  by  which  means 
the  latter  could  “have  some  share  in  Hoppe  Meadow,”  which 
would  be  a  way  of  “establishing  the  place,  and  the  means  of 
our  security.” 

The  following  was  the  proposition  in  writing: 

“Febb  4th  1688  the  Gentlemen  of  Hopp  meadow  confider- 
ing  The  Danger  proble.  We  are  in  by  reafon  of  the  Indians: 
we  send  Greeting  —  to  our  Neighbours  of  the  Lowr  Meadows 
&  Sammon  Brook  —  by  these  Propositions  =  That  for  the 
Defending  ourselves  —  in  this  or  any  times  of  Danger;  We 
who  Subscribe  —  are  Willing  to  exchang  fome  of  our  lands — 
lying  in  Hoppe  Meadow  for  fome  of  their  land  lyeing  Remoter 
=  that  every  perfon  —  may  have  some  Share  in  Hoppe 
Meadow  =  &  that  quantitie  may  make  recompence  for  quallity 
=  and  We  think  that  the  Home  Lotts  Vaccant  in  our  row  = 
&  what  Lotts  may  be  laid  out  in  oppofition  to  vs  =  may  ac- 
comadate  you  to  Sitt  downe  by  vs  =  And  befide  fundery  = 
that  will  give  up  their  lotts  neer  us  =  &  we  think  many  more 
will  crude  in  among  us  =  &  think  that  this  will  be  the  eftablish- 
ing  of  our  place  and  the  means  of  our  fecurity  =  And  if  yor 
Minds  be  Inclined  to  this:  pleafe  to  meet  next  Thirsday 
at  Mr.  Thompfons  House  to  perfect  our  agreements  =  &  In 
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cafe:  in  our  exchang  =  We  cannot  agree:  to  putt  it  to  Men 
Mutually  chofen 

Hopp  meadow  men.  Lowr  Meadow  men  Samon  Brook  men 

that  accepts  this  yt  accepts  this 
-  prepofition  proposition 


Edward  Thompfon 
John  Drak 
Thomas  Barber 
John  Slater 
petter  Buell 
Humphrey  Pryer 
Luk  Hill  Senr 


John  Higley 
Daniel  addams 
John  Saxton 


Nath11  Holcomb 
Jofiah  owen 
Sam  addams 
Joseph  owen 
Sam1  Wilcockfun 
Thomas  griffin 
Richard  Segar.” 


In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  proposition  of  the  Hop- 
meadow  men,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
when  the  Committee  of  the  General  Court,  in  1667,  laid  out 
and  allotted  to  them  their  several  House  lots,  they  were  all 
in  a  single  tier  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway,  leaving  the  west 
side  entirely  vacant,  which  so  remained  till  the  time  when  this 
proposition  was  made,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
Some  of  the  lots  in  this  row  were  unoccupied.  These  it  was  now 
proposed  to  fill,  “and  what  Lotts  may  be  laid  out  in  oppofition 
to”  them  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway,  in  exchange  for 
a  part  of  the  lands  of  these  Lower  meadow  and  Salmon  Brook 
men,  and  thus  “accomadate”  them  to  “sitt  down  by”  them. 

Sixteen  persons  accepted  the  proposition,  and  agreed 
to  remove  and  occupy  their  allotment  in  Hopmeadow,  who 
entered  into  the  following  agreement: 

“the  underwritten  was  on  the  7th  of  Febb  1688-9  We 
whofe  names  are  underwritten  do  promife  and  Engage  in 
Confideration  of  the  propofalls  of  Hopp  meadow  men  =  do 
promife  for  to  bring  our  families  to  and  build  on  the  lott 
that  are  or  fhall  be  refpectively  laid  out  to  vs  for  Houfe 
lotts  at  Hopp  meadow  plaine  Within  a  years  space:  and  In 
caffe  of  our  failure  to  build  on  thefe  sd  Lotts  =  and  bring  our 
familyes  to:  &  live  in  thefe  houefs:  &  each  perfon  fo  failing 
Shal  pay  Ten  pounds  to  the  Inhabitants  of  hoppmeadow.  the 
above  written  premiffes  to  be  attended  according  to  the  true 
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extent  extrodinary  providences  hindering  not:  and  thefe  lotts 
are  to  begin  at  Jno  Draks  Barne  and  fo  to  proceed  Northerly, 
succeffively:  onely  leaving  a  space  of  fourteen  rodds  for  the 
Metting  Houfe  where  the  metting  House  now  stands,  to  be 
alfo  for  a  Burring  place.” 

The  meeting  house  then  stood  at  or  near  the  Center  gate 
of  the  cemetery  as  it  now  stands;  and  John  Drake’s  barn  was 
near  the  present  Congregational  Church,  south  of  the  little 
brook,  which  was  known  as  “Drake’s  Brook.” 

The  foregoing  agreement  was  signed  by  sixteen  persons, 
and  their  lots  assigned  as  they  were  drawn  to  each  one,  num¬ 
bering  from  one  to  sixteen,  northward  from  John  Drake’s 
barn. 

The  exchange  of  lands  between  the  Hopmeadow  men  and 
those  proposing  to  come  in  under  this  agreement  was  conducted 
in  this  manner:  A  Hopmeadow  man  and  a  Salmon  Brook  man 
exchanged  with  each  other  a  given  number  of  acres,  described 
by  metes  and  bounds,  according  to  the  quality  of  each.  Thus 
they  bartered  in  pairs ,  as  shown  by  the  following  “Memoran¬ 
dum”  appended  to  the  record  of  these  transactions. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  these  mutual  contracts: 

“I,  Humphrey  Pryer  letts  Jofiah  owen  have  the  Lot 
called  Thomas  Egglftons  Lot  in  Hoppe  meadow:  viz:  eight 
s.  t.  r.  Accres,  in  Confideration  of  half  the  said  owens  Lott  in  the 

g  i  J  *  * 

p/74  fir  ft  Divifion  at  Samon  brooke:  and  what  it  wants  there 
to  be  made  up  in  the  fecond  divifion:  =  For  ye  confirmation 
of  ye  above  written  bartter  —  we  set  to  our  hands: 

Humphrey  Pryer 
Jofiah  Owen.” 

“Memorandum  y1  al  the  foregoing  exchanges  of  land  were 
made  at  Mr  Thompfon  in  prefence  of  sd  Company  and  by 
their  Confent  was:  as  they  each  perfon:  herein  mentioned 
by  pairs  as  is  above  linked  according  to  ech  Couples  agree¬ 
ment  as  is  above  written,  their  exchange  of  land  and  ye  maner: 
which  Was  on  feb.  7th  1688/9.” 

All  the  exchanges,  in  this  transaction  between  the  Hop¬ 
meadow  men,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Lower  meadow  and 
Salmon  Brook  men,  were  made  and  recorded  as  above  described. 

1 18 


Boundary  Difficulties 

In  addition  to  the  many  and  serious  domestic  troubles 
with  which  the  early  settlers  of  Simsbury  had  to  contend, 
others  existed,  arising  from  disputed  town  boundaries.  Some 
of  these  could  only  be  settled  by  the  action  of  the  General 
Court. 

As  early  as  1675,  only  five  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  town,  complaints  were  made  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
town  of  Windsor,  in  running  its  western  line,  “to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  sd  plantation”  of  Simsbury.  A  town  meeting  s.  t.  r. 
was  held,  on  the  29th  of  March  1675.  '  and  a  committee. 
chofen  to  tak  the  Account  of  Mils  from  ye  great  river  to  ye 
sd  lyn:  runne  by  Windfor  Committee:  The  Names  of  the 
committee  chofen  by  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury”  .  .  .  “were 
Serg*  Griffin  Thomas  barber  John  Slater.  &  John  Humphries.” 

At  various  times  this  Committee,  and  other  subsequently 
appointed,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  the  Windsor  Com¬ 
mittees,  chosen  for  a  like  purpose,  to  a  settlement  of  the  matters 
in  dispute,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  in  1678,  by  the  action  of  the 
Windsor  Committee,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  and  the  “Simsbury  men  warned  to  appeare  at 
Gener11  Court,  for  to  settle  sd  bound  thus  in  contest.”  The 
following  records  show  the  nature  of  the  difficulty: 

“Whereas  warning  at  sever11  times  has  been  given  by 
Windzor  Committee  to  rune  the  lyne  divident  between  Windfor  s.  t.  r. 
Town  bounds  on  ye  weft  and  Simsbury  Towne  bounds  on  ye  p'  \2 
east:  Further,  at  all  such  warnings  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
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has  made  choice  of  a  Committee  to  mett  Windzor  Committee 
at  Sundery  times:  at  which  mettings  ye  sd  Committees  have 
diffifted  the  said  work  brakeing  up  their  mettings  in  a  Gangle: 
so  as  there  is  a  let  in  ye  said  worke:  it  being  alwaies  defired  off 
Windzor  Committe  that  they  would  bringe  a  coppy  from  under 
the  Secretarys  hand  of  his  Majiftys  Collony  in  Connecticut^ 
Shewing  ye  Grant  of  Mills  that  Windzor  was  to  goe  weftward 
from  ye  great  river:  but  nothing  being  produced:  to  evince  any 
legall  Grant  et:  which  caufed  allwaies  a  demur  in  ye  sd  work 
to  ye  great  damage  of  both  plantations  consearnd:  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Simsbury  being  met  at  a  time  warned  and  appoynted 
to  bring  such  demurs  to  an  Iffue:  and  being  warned  by  Windsor 
men  to  appeare  at  Gener11  Court  for  to  setle  sd  bounds  thus  in 
conteft:  the  sd  Inhabitants  being  met  May  the  13th  1678. 
made  choice  of  Jofhua  Holcomb  &  Sam1  Willcoxsun:  to  be  ye 
Agents  in  the  sd  buffineff:  now  Impending  bettween  Windzor 
and  sd  Town  of  Simsbury  who  by  ye  choice  in  yr  behalf  have 
Inverted  with  full  power  to  Implead,  manag  there  ye  said 
cafe,  refpecting  the  said  bounds  Setlement.” 

At  the  October  term,  1678,  the  General  Court  rendered 
the  following  decision,  which  was  a  final  settlement  of  the 
matter  in  dispute. 

“Whereas  there  is  a  difference  between  Windsor  and  Sims¬ 
bury  about  their  bownds,  it  is  now  agreed  and  by  this  Court 
ordered,  that  the  west  lyne  of  Windsor  town  bownds  shall  be¬ 
gin  on  the  Sowth  at  the  norwest  corner  of  Hartford  bownds 
and  the  sowth  west  corner  of  Windsor  bownds  where  now  it  is 
stated  by  the  sayd  towmes  and  Farmington;  and  that  the  north 
bownds  of  Windsor  be  run  from  the  River,  five  miles  West¬ 
ward,  and  from  that  to  runn  a  straight  line  till  it  meet  wth 
the  Sowth  west  corner  of  their  sayd  bownds,  which  sayd  line 
is  to  be  the  west  bownds  of  Windsor  and  east  bownds  of 
Simsbury.  ” 

This  appeared  to  have  been  a  satisfactory  settlement 
and  was  acquiesed  in. 

But  the  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  north  boundaries  of 
the  town  were  far  more  serious,  and  of  much  longer  continu¬ 
ance;  interrupting  not  only  the  harmony  of  the  two  adjoining 
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towns,  but  disturbing  also  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two  ad¬ 
joining  Colonies. 

Suffield,  (or  Southfield,  as  it  was  at  first  called)  was 
settled  in  1670,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and 
in  1682  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Court  of  that  Colony. 

For  many  years  disputes  and  difficulties  existed,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  and  those  of  Suffield,  arising  from 
contested  claims  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  these  two  towns. 

The  people  living  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Sims¬ 
bury  were  subjected  to  great  inconvenience  and  loss  by  a 
claim  set  up  by  Suffield  that  they  were  within  the  limits 
of  that  town,  and  therefore  liable  to  pay  taxes  to  that  town. 
And  moreover,  Suffield  assumed  the  right  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  sale  of  the  lands  within  the  disputed  territory.  For  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  settlement  by  the  proper 
authorities,  the  Simsbury  people,  in  1683,  preferred  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  for  authority  to  survey 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  towns,  as  follows: 

“To  this  Honored  Gener11  Court  your  Humble  servants 
presenting  this  motion,  (Honored  Gentlemen) 

Being  accommodated  By  your  faviour  wth  a  competency 
of  land  for  a  plantation.  Which  of  your  Good  will  was  pleafed 
to  Grant  our  plantation  to  be  Ten  miles  Squar;  As  alfo  to  give 
and  settle  upon  this  place  of  Simsbury,  that  Tittle,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledg  with  thankfullnefs  the  Same  We  verrily 
Believe  it  of  your  Honnors.  that  as  We  are  and  have  ben 
under  your  favourable  Afpect.  Conduct  and  protection.  So 
ftill  we  humbly  crave  you  would  be  pleafed  to  protect  and  to 
defend  us  in  our  rights.  Granted  us  by  your  Honnours  left 
strangers  by  there  secreet  encroachments  into  our  Lymmitts 
do  utterly  deface  and  extinguiffi  our  Plantation:  the  plantation 
we  do  envaigh  againft  is  Stonie  Brook”  —  (now  Suffield) 
“which  has  Runne  their  towne  Bounds  very  farre  into  our  towne 
Bounds,  and  have  allotted  Severall  Marffies  that  are  Properly 
within  our  Bounds  which  was  granted  to  us  by  the  Gener11 
Court,  we  are  now  upon  the  further  Running  our  lyne  and 
fettling  our  bounds  Northward  According  to  the  extent  of 
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Miles  granted  to  us  By  the  Honnoured  Gener"  Court  and 
alfo  purchafed  by  us  of  the  Indians  proprietors  of  sd  lands, 
we  heartily  Crave  your  advice,  and  order  for  our  work,  it 
being  Such  a  Difference  as  dos  ariffe  from  our  Neighbouring 
plantation  in  the  Maftachuftet  Collony  that  in  Cafse  we 
fhould  met  with  oppofsition  in  our  work,  we  may  have  your 
orders  to  prefent  under  the  Colony  Seale,  wherein  it  may 
playnly  appear  that  we  act  not  unadvifedly  or  rafhly  off  our 
own  heads,  but  that  you  do  Impower  us  and  will  in  a  Juft 
and  right  defend  the  sam.  our  Committee  appoynted  for  this 
Work  had  gon  out  upon  this  Service  this  week,  but  upon  this 
confideration  doth  put  a  Stop  to  it  untill  you  fhall  be  pleafed 
to  fend  an  anfwer  (by)  the  Barrer  hereof;  if  you  Worfhips 
fe  caufe  fo  we  leave  the  confideration  of  our  cafe  to  your 
wiffdom  &  reft  Yours  to  Serve,  and  Subfcrib.  John  Slater 
Regift1  in  the  Nam  and  behalf  of  the  towne  of  Simsbury. 

May  14th  1683.” 

But  from  the  following  record  and  order  of  the  General 
Court  it  appears  that  already,  three  days  before  the  date  of 
the  foregoing  petition,  a  Committee  had  been  appointed  to 
lay  out  to  Simsbury  its  proper  bounds. 

“A  Court  of  election  held  at  Hartford,  May  10th,  1683 
.  .  .  .  This  Court  doe  appoynt  Mr.  Ciprian  Niccols,  Mr.  James 
Steele  and  Ens.  Nath.  Standley,  they  or  any  two  of  them 
are  by  this  Court  appoynted  to  lay  out  to  Simsbury  their 
bownd,  according  to  the  Grant  of  this  Court,  as  speedily  as 
may  be.” 

Owing  to  unexplained  causes,  this  Committee  delayed 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment  till  1688,  at 
which  time  only  a  beginning  was  made  in  laying  out  the 
bounds  of  the  town. 

The  following  partial  report  shows  how  far  they  proceeded 
at  that  time: 

“Thefe  may  Certify  whome  it  may  Concerne  that  We 
under  Written,  to  wit  Enfign  Nathan11  Stantley  mr  Cyprian 
Nickolas  and  James  Stell.  being  appoynted  by  the  Gener11 
Court  and  defired  by  our  neighbours  and  friends  of  Sims¬ 
bury  to  meaflure  their  bounds,  we  mett  with  them  at  the 
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bound  Trees  bettwen  Hartford  and  Farmington  (Dec.  7th 
1688)  and  from  the  said  bound  Tree  we  runne  the  lyn  North 
North  eaft.  sumewhat  bareing  the  east  —  till  we  met  with 
Farmington  Northeast  cornner,  bettwen  them  and  Windfor 
and  Simsbury  aforefd  as  sd  Simsbury  men  Informed  us.  and 
thereto  Meafure  keeping  the  affore  sd  North  north  east  lyne 
till  we  came  to  a  boggy  meadow  knowne  or  called  by  the 
Name  of  Tilltens.  not  farr  from  the  Northweft  cornner  of 
sd  Marfh.  we  found  two  Stadles.  that  had  ben  Markt.  which 
was  fayd  to  be  the  bounds  bettwen  Windfor  and  Simsbury. 
Still  we  keept  the  aforesd  lyne  till  we  had  Meaffured  out  tenn 
Miles,  where  we  marked  Severall  trees,  with  Severall  Letters 
on  the  weft  fide  a  little  Swamp  thence  we  turned  the  cornner 
weft  North  Weft  upon  the  Squar  and  runn  half  a  mile  upon 
that  Lyne.  and  giveing  summe  dirictions.  how  they  fhould 
cary  on  that  lyne:  which  was  all  we  could  do  at  that  time. 

James  Steel 
Nathan11  Stantley. 
Ciprian  Nickols.” 

Here  the  survey  rested  for  more  than  twenty  years;  but 
in  the  meantime  the  contesting  parties  were  not  idle.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  towns  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
strife  and  unpleasantness. 

“Febry  1st  Anno  1696-7  at  a  towne  metting  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Simsbury  Mr  John  Higley  Serj  Jn°  Humphry  Serj 
Sam1  Wilcockfun  Daniel  adames  John  Williams  thefe  men 
whofe  Names  are  above  Written,  are  chofen  perambulators 
for  the  Towne  of  Simfbury  to  go  the  Bounds  runne  by  the 
Gener11  Courts  Committee  from  tiltons  Marfh  North  eaft- 
wardly  and  to  refrefh  the  Bound  to  the  full  extent  of  Mills 
Northeaftwardly  as  was  fett  and  runn  by  sd  committee  from 
Tiltons  marfh  or  to  say  our  bound  mark  weft  of  tiltons  marfh 
and  Souffield  men  are  to  have  notice  given  them  of  ye  day  and 
time  of  their  runing.” 

It  appears  that  John  Slater,  the  town  clerk  of  Simsbury 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  requirement,  gave  notice  in 
writing  to  the  selectmen  of  Suffield,  informing  them  of  the 
time  when  the  above-named  perambulators  would  proceed  in 
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the  discharge  of  their  duties.  This  led  to  a  spicy  correspondence 
on  the  part  of  the  Selectmen  of  Suffield. 

The  vein  of  sarcasm  running  through  the  letters  here 
.  presented,  together  with  the  spirit  of  kindness  towards  their 
neighbors,  and  the  manifestation  of  true  loyalty  to  their  own 
government,  render  the  perusal  of  them  truly  enjoyable. 
They  are  found  recorded  in  full  in  the  early  records  of  Simsbury. 

“From  Suffield:  These,  for  the  Selectmen  of  Simsbury. 

Gentlm  and  Friends,  We  Received  a  few  Lynes  under 
the  hand  of  one  Jno.  Slater,  Senior,  but  wether  he  wrote  as 
Selectman,  Town  Clark,  or  by  order  of  the  Selectmen,  we 
cannot  understand  by  his  writing,  there  being  nothing  signified 
of  that  nature,  therein:  but  supposing  it  to  be  some  oversight, 
we  shall  therefore  apply  ourselves  to  you  as  Selectmen,  and 
return  an  answer  to  your  desires  as  followeth.  We  suppose 
that  when  you  wrote  to  us,  you  did  it  rather  for  customs  sack, 
or  by  way  of  compliment,  than  any  reall  expectation  you  had 
of  our  complying,  or  joyning  with  you  in  any  such  motion. 
Friends,  we  must  tell  you  that  your  claims  seems  to  us  so  un¬ 
likely,  and  also  so  unreasonable  that  we  shall  be  so  fare  from 
sending  men  to  joyn  with  yours  in  running  such  a  lyn;  as  that 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  send  any  at  all,  it  will  be  to  withstand 
and  opose  you;  at  least  to  manifest  our  dislike  of  any  such 
1696-7  motion.  And  we  would  farther,  that  you  should  understand 
that  it  is  our  resolve,  (untill  it  doth  evidently  appeare  to  us 
that  your  right  is  better  than  ours),  to  conserve  and  maintain 
our  towne  bounds  to  the  utmost  extent  of  what  our  honnoured 
General  Court  granted  us;  and  we  have  purchased  and  payd 
for.  Therefore  Friends  pray  please  to  desist  from  your  present 
motion.  For  if  your  foundation  you  build  on  be  not  surer  layd 
than  we  imagine  it  is,  your  labor  and  travel  will  certaintly 
in  the  end  prove  unsuccessfull  and  fruitlesse.  Your  well- 
wishing  friend 

Anthony  Austin,  Town  Clerk, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  order  of  the  Selectmen. 

Dated  in  Suffield  the  5th,  (of  Feb.  ?)  1696-7.” 

“The  above  sd  script  entered  here  March  12th  1696-7. 
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Verbatim  pr  me,  being  exactly  transcribed  from  ye  Originall 
Writ. 

John  Slater,  Register.’’ 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Simsbury  perambulators  to 
run  their  bound  line  and  renew  their  bound  marks,  agree¬ 
able  with  the  aforementioned  notice,  the  Selectmen  of  Suffield 
sent  two  men  to  be  present  at  the  running  of  the  line  between 
Simsbury  and  Suffield,  who  were  the  bearers  of  the  following 
letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Suffield. 

“These  for  our  Loving  friends  and  Neighbours  off  Simsbury 

'T'  y  y 

1  owne. 

“Loving  friends  and  Neighbours.” 

“According  to  your  desires,  we  have  sent  two  of  our 
neighbours,  Serj.  Joseph  Harmon  &  Serj.  David  Winchell 
to  met  with  your  men  at  the  place  appoynted,  but  not  to 
joyn  Issue  with  you  in  running  any  such  lyne,  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  protest  against  it.  it  being  so  unlikely,  and  also 
so  unreasonable  that  your  bounds  should  come  within  a  mile 
and  halfe  or  two  miles  at  farthest,  of  the  center  of  our  Towne; 
and  besides,  friends,  we  think  that  we  have  the  wethergag 
of  you,  or  the  best  end  of  the  staffe  in  our  hands.  For  as  much 
as  we  challenge  nothing  but  what  lyes  within  our  province 
lyne;  your  demaund  is  whollily  out  of  yours.  But  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding,  pray  let  not  us  contend;  or  give  on  another 
hard  words,  but  treat  one  another  Lovingly;  like  Christians, 
and  Let  our  Authority  on  both  sides  Issue  the  matter:  and  if 
it  appear  to  be  your  right,  we  shall  not  desire  one  foot  or  inch 
of  it:  if  not,  we  desire  yt  may  enjoy  our  own  peaceably.  Per 
me,  Anthony  Austine,  Town  Cleark.” 

“Dated  in  Suffield  Feb.  15th-  1696-7.” 

“The  above  sd  is  extracted  from  ye  originall  and  is  here 
recorded  verbatim,  exactly  according  to  originall  writ.  March 
12,  1696-7.  Pr  John  Slater,  Register.” 

Notwithstanding  the  words  of  kindness,  aggressions  on 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  by 
those  of  Suffield  did  not  cease. 

But  the  controversy  was  not  confined  to  these  border 
towns.  The  two  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
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became  involved  in  the  contest,  and  at  length  assumed  the 
whole  responsibility.  The  strife  waxed  warm  between  them. 
Many  years  they  strove,  each  claiming  the  right  to  the  disputed 
territory.  For  many  years  efforts  were  made  by  Connecticut 
to  bring  about  a  settlement,  but  in  vain.  Massachusetts  was 
unyielding  in  her  claims  to  the  territory  in  controversy.  The 
people  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  Connecticut  were  taxed, 
and  their  property  seized  under  Massachusetts  laws. 

In  1694  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  appointed  a 
Committee  to  run  the  line  between  the  two  Colonies,  and  in¬ 
vited  Massachusetts  to  join  them.  On  her  refusal  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Committee  ran  the  line,  by  direction  of  the  General 
Court.  Again  in  1695,  Massachusetts  was  urged  to  unite  ami¬ 
cably  in  running  the  line,  or  agree  to  it  as  run  by  Connecticut, 
but  she  insisted  on  the  old  line  which  was  found  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  Connecticut  threatened  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Home  Government  in  England. 

At  length  in  1703,  an  exasperating  case  occurred  which 
brought  her  to  take  decisive  action,  and  to  assert,  emphatically, 
her  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  ground.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  General  Court  explain  and  set  forth  the  particu¬ 
lar  facts  in  the  case. 

“Whereas  this  Court  is  informed  by  divers  members  of 
the  Lower  Elouse  that  one  Benjamin  Dibble  of  Symsbury  was 
about  twentie  dayes  past  arrested  while  he  was  about  his 
lawfull  labour  within  the  town  of  Symsbury  in  the  Colonie, 
by  one  Jonathan  Rimington  who  pretended  to  be  constable 
of  Suffield,  with  many  others  of  said  town  of  Suffield,  who  did 
seize  and  carry  away  to  said  Suffield  said  Dibble  and  severall 
barrells  of  his  turpentine  and  twentie  barrells  of  turpentine 
belonging  to  divers  other  persons  of  said  Symsbury,  and  said 
constable  pretended  to  act  by  virtue  of  a  writt  signed  by 
Samuel  Patrick  Esq1,  which  writt,  as  by  a  coppie  thereof  at¬ 
tested  doth  appear,  did  require  said  constable  to  arrest  said 
Dible  and  seize  his  turpentine  for  a  triall,  but  not  any  others; 
And  whereas  neither  time  was  appointed  for  triall  by  said  writt 
nor  court  that  could  take  cognizance  thereof,  all  which  matter 
and  proceeding  this  Court  judgeth  to  be  very  illegall  and  arbi- 
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trary,  especially  since  it  is  found  by  observation  and  triall 
that  the  greater  part  of  said  Suffield  is  and  ought  to  be  part 
of  this  Colonie:  for  redress  whereof  this  Court  doth  order 
and  appoint  the  constables  of  Windzor  and  Symsbury  or 
either  of  them  by  writt  from,  any  Assistant  or  justice  of  peace 
to  seize  and  arrest  the  said  Jonathan  Remington  and  Joseph 
Sheldin  (if  found  within  their  precincts)  who  did  principally 
(as  this  Court  is  informed)  contrive  said  arbitrary  proceed¬ 
ings,  assist  and  abett  said  Remington  in  the  execution  thereof, 
and  bring  them  or  either  of  them  before  any  of  the  Assistants 
or  justices  of  the  peace  of  this  Colonie  to  find  sureties  for 
their  appearance  to  answer  for  their  illegal  and  arbitrary 
proceedings  before  any  of  her  Majesties  courts  as  shall  be  as¬ 
signed  them,  and  in  default  of  such  sureties  to  send  them 
to  the  gaol  till  they  find  such  sureties  as  aforesaid.” 

Whether  any  arrests  were  made,  or  further  proceedings 
had  under  this  order,  does  not  appear. 

In  1704,  the  Generali  Court  issued  another  order  as  follows: 

“This  Court  being  informed  by  some  of  Symsbury  of 
sundry  outrages  that  have  been  comitted  by  sundry  of  Suf¬ 
field  men  in  seizing  some  of  Symsbury  and  Windzor  men, 
and  also  carrying  away  of  divers  barrels  of  turpentine,  and 
mowing  grasse,  and  clearing  and  improving  of  land  within 
the  bounds  of  the  towne  of  Symsbury  which  belongs  to  this 
Colonie  of  Connecticut :  therefore  this  Court  doth  order 
that  any  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  that  hath  or  that  shall  for 
the  future  transgresse  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  seized  by  warrant 
from  authoritie  if  found  within  this  government,  and  brought 
to  or  before  the  next  authoritie,  who  shall  take  sufficient 
securitie  for  their  or  either  of  their  appearance,  at  such  court 
as  shall  be  assigned  them,  to  answer  their  uniust  outrages,  and 
irregular  dealings.” 

But,  notwithstanding  these  Orders  of  the  Court,  the 
“outrages  and  irregular  dealings”  continued. 

The  General  Assembly,  holden  at  New  Haven,  in  October, 
1705,  passed  another  stringent  order,  as  follows: 

“Whereas  the  selectmen  of  the  towne  of  Suffield  in  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  have  demanded  of  severall 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Symsbury  to  give  in  to  them  their  lists 
of  estates  with  intent  to  levie  rates  upon  them:  this  Assembly 
doth  hereby  order,  that  if  the  said  townsmen  or  any  other  Suf- 
field  men  shall  demand  rates  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syms¬ 
bury  they  shall  not  yeild  to  pay  any  rates  to  them,  but  are 
hereby  forbidden  so  to  doe;  and  in  case  they  shall  presume  to 
distrain  on  any  of  said  inhabitants  for  the  same,  the  authoritie 
in  Symsbury,  or  the  next  neighbouring  townes,  are  hereby 
ordered  to  grant  a  warrant  for  arresting  them,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  a  triall  for  the  said  offence.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  in  1683,  did  not  fully  complete  the 
survey  of  the  town  lines  of  Simsbury,  but  after  running  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  the  Northern  line,  proceeded  no  farther 
in  their  work  and  reported  progress.  Here  the  matter  rested 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1710,  the  General  Assembly  took  further  action,  and 
appointed  a  new  Committee  to  finish  the  survey  and  make 
report  to  the  Assembly  in  1711. 

Though  not  in  chronological  order,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  this  controversy,  with  attendant  circumstances, 
all  together,  and  at  one  view,  these  proceedings  are  here 
inserted. 

“At  A  General  Affembly  holden  at  hartford  May  nth 
1710.  Whereas  the  General  Affembly  of  this  Collony  held 
at  Hartford  May  nth  1683  did  appoint  Mr  Nathan1  Standley 
Mr  James  Steel  and  Mr  Cyprian  Nickoles  or  any  two  of  them 
to  lay  out  to  Simsbury,  their  bounds,  according  to  the  grant 
of  this  Court,  and  Committee  purfuant  to  the  faid  order 
and  appointment,  fometime  in  or  about  the  year  1687  entred 
upon  and  begun  the  faid  work  and  furveyed  the  eaffern  lyne, 
or  Boundery  of  the  faid  Town  of  Simsbury,  and  from  the 
Northeaft  corner  thereof  run  one  mile  and  an  halfe  of  the 
Northern  boundary  and  then  left  of 

This  affembly  do  now  allow  and  approve  the  faid  lines 
fo  furveyed  and  run,  and  order  that  their  report  there  of 
be  recored  with  the  publick  records  of  this  Collony  And  this 
Affembly,  do  order  and  appoint  Mathew  allyn  Esqr  Lieu1 
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Daniel  Hayden  and  benejah  Holcomb  Junr  of  Windfor.  or 
any  two  of  them,  to  Survey  and  Runn  the  reft  of  the  Northern 
Lyne.  and  alfo  the  weftern  lyne  or  boundary  of  the  fayd 
Town  of  Simsbury  and  to  make  a  report  or  return  of  their 
doings  therein,  to  this  aftembly,  in  May  ijii 

In  obedience  to  this  Order,  this  Committee  made  a  survey 
of  the  unfinished  Northern  line  and  of  the  Western  line  or 
boundary  of  the  town,  and  made  return  thereof  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  return  was  accepted  and  recorded. 

A  transcript  of  this  Survey  and  return  is  found  on  record 
in  Simsbury  Town  Records,  B.  2j^,  P.  107  (Back  of  Book). 

Thus  twenty-eight  years  passed  from  the  time  when  the 
survey  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  to  the  time  of  its 
completion.  During  all  these  years  this  border  territory  was  a 
scene  of  perpetual  strife.  Vexations,  lawsuits  and  prosecutions, 
with  their  attendant  and  resultant  bitter  personal  animosities, 
caused  a  state  of  society  which  was  anything  but  desirable. 

At  length,  in  1713,  Commissioners  from  each  of  these 
Colonies,  fully  empowered  to  adjust  town  and  colonial  bound¬ 
aries,  came  to  an  agreement  which  was  adopted  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  each  Colony. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  the  persons  to  whom  either  Colony  had  granted  lands, 
should  be  secure  in  the  possession  of  them;  and  that  each  should 
maintain  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  which  they  had  re¬ 
spectively  settled,  and  it  was  further  agreed,  that  as  many 
acres  as  should  appear  to  have  been  gained  by  one  Colony 
from  the  other  should  be  made  up  out  of  other  unimproved 
land.  Under  this  preliminary  agreement  mutual  consent  was 
given  “that  a  new  survey  of  the  line  between  the  Colonies 
should  be  made,  and  that  each  would  abide  the  result.” 

On  running  the  line  it  was  found  that  Massachusetts 
had  encroached  upon  Connecticut  to  the  extent  of  107,793 
acres,  which  quantity  Massachusetts  granted  to  Connecticut 
and  it  was  accepted  as  an  equivalent. 

It  was  further  found  that  instead  of  parts  of  Simsbury 
and  Windsor  being  within  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  as 
claimed,  the  true  boundary  between  that  Colony  and  Connecti- 
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cut  was  ninety  rods  North  of  the  Northeast  corner  of  Suffield. 
Consequently,  not  only  these  border  settlers,  but  the  whole 
town  of  Suffield  were  within  the  limits  of  Connecticut. 

Under  the  arrangement,  however,  previously  entered  into, 
Suffield  and  parts  of  other  towns  similarly  circumstanced  were 
retained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  But  the 
adjustment  having  been  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  though  Suffield  remained  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  its  people  were  not  satisfied. 
In  1749,  they  preferred  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Connecticut,  claiming  that  under  the  Charter  they  belonged 
to  Connecticut  and  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizens 
of  that  Colony.  Accordingly,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Connecticut,  in  1749,  Suffield,  which  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  had  been  under  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  became  a  Connecticut  town. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  why  the  “Notch”,  or  pro¬ 
jection  in  the  State  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  exists.  The  answer  is  found  in  this  settlement  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  line. 

The  territory  in  dispute  embraced,  besides  Suffield,  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Westfield,  then  bounded  south  on  the 
Colonial  line,  and  included  the  “Congamond  Lakes”.  In  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  line,  that  part  lying  easterly  from 
the  “Ponds”  on  petition  of  its  inhabitants,  was  annexed  to 
Suffield,  and  with  it  restored  to  Connecticut,  while  the  part 
lying  westerly  of  the  Ponds  and  including  them,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  transacting  town  business,  remained  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  “Notch”  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  square, 
lying  wholly  in  the  town  of  Westfield,  (now  Southwick).  That 
part  of  Simsbury  (now  Granby)  lying  westerly  on  the  west 
line  of  Southwick,  extends  north  to  the  true  Colony  line,  while 
the  south  line  of  the  “Notch”  is  the  line  formerly  claimed  by 
Massachusetts. 

In  1774  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Notch  and  the 
western  boundary  of  Simsbury  extending  north  to  the  cor¬ 
rected  line  was,  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  annexed  to  Sims¬ 
bury,  whereby  the  length  of  the  town,  from  north  to  south, 
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was  made  to  extend  over  thirteen  miles,  the  west  line  being 
nearly  sixteen  miles.  This  Annex  was  afterwards  known  as 
“The  Wedge.” 

Following  is  the  act  of  annexation: 

“Upon  the  memorial  of  Nathaniel  Gillett  and  others, 
living  upon  a  tract  of  land  north  of  the  north  line  of  Symsbury, 
called  the  Wedge,  within  the  County  of  Hartford,  shewing 
that  said  tract  of  land  and  the  inhabitants  living  thereon  are 
not  incorporated  or  included  within  any  town  or  ecclesiastical 
society  whatever,  and  are  destitute  of  town  or  society  privileges 
&c.;  praying  to  be  incorporated  with  the  town  of  Symsbury, 
and  also  to  be  annexed  to  the  society  of  Salmon  Brook  &c., 
as  per  memorial  &c. :  Resolved  by  this  Assembly,  that  the  whole 
of  said  tract  of  land  called  the  Wedge,  and  the  inhabitants,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  incorporated  and  included  within  the 
township  of  Symsbury,  and  also  that  the  said  tract  of  land  and 
the  inhabitants  with  their  families  be  and  they  are  hereby 
annexed  to  said  society  of  Salmon  Brook,  and  that  they 
shall  be  entituled  to  all  such  town  and  society  privileges  as 
other  towns  by  law  have  and  do  enjoy.” 
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Our  Pilgrim  ancestors  came  to  these  shores  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  religious  freedom.  How  far  that 
object  was  obtained  can  be  judged  from  the  laws  by  which 
they  were  governed,  after  their  settlement  here.  Within  a 
brief  period  after  the  government  of  Connecticut  was  organized, 
the  following  Order,  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  New  England  Colonies,  was  adopted  and  passed,  by  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut: 

“Whereas  the  most  considerable  persons  in  (these  Colo- 
C°voieCi  nyes)  came  into  these  parts  of  America  that  (they  might) 
P-  545  inioye  Christe  in  his  ordinances,  without  disturbance;)  And 
whereas,  amongst  many  other  pretious  (mercies,)  the  ordinances 
haue  beene  and  are  dispensed  amongst  vs  with  much  purity 
and  power;  this  (Courte)  tooke  it  into  theire  serious  con¬ 
sideration  how  due  meintenance,  according  to  God,  might  bee 
provided  and  setled,  both  for  the  present  and  (future,)  for  the 
incouragement  of  the  Ministers  who  (labour)  therein:  And  doe 
order  that  those  who  are  (taught)  in  the  word,  in  the  severall 
plantations,  bee  (called)  together,  that  euery  mann  voluntarily 
sett  downe  what  hee  is  willing  to  alio  we  to  that  end  and  (vse:) 
And  if  any  man  refuse  to  pay  a  meet  proportion,  that  then  hee 
bee  rated  by  Authority,  in  some  (just)  and  equall  way;  and  if 
after  this  any  man  withhold  or  delay  due  payment,  the  Civill 
power  to  bee  exercised,  as  in  other  just  debts”. 
ib.  By  another  law  of  the  Colony,  every  man  was  required  to 

attend  upon  the  ministry  of  the  word,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
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Fast  days,  —  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  every 
time  of  absence. 

Such  were  the  practical  teachings  of  “religious  freedom”. 
During  a  few  years,  and  especially  during  the  lives  of  the  first 
ministers,  these  ordinances  and  orders  were  generally  observed, 
without  a  murmur.  But  these  ministers  and  fathers  of  the 
church  had  now  passed,  or  were  passing  away.  A  new  genera¬ 
tion  had  arisen,  some  of  whom  did  not  inherit  the  strict  prin¬ 
ciples  and  piety  of  their  fathers,  and  who  were  not  inclined  to 
walk  in  their  footsteps,  in  regard  to  Church  ordinances  and 
practices.  They  insisted  on  changes  in  respect  to  Church  mem¬ 
bership,  and  demanded  an  extension  of  its  privileges  and 
qualifications. 

Commencing  in  Hartford  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker, 
dissensions  arose  and  spread  among  the  other  churches  of  the 
Colony.  The  origin  of  the  Hartford  quarrel  seems  to  have  been 
personal,  rather  than  doctrinal,  but  not  so  in  other  churches. 
It  was  contended  by  some  that  all  persons  of  good  moral 
character,  honest  and  upright  in  their  dealings,  and  respectable 
in  their  social  relations,  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
regeneration  or  conversion,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  church  membership,  on  profession  of  their  belief  in  the 
Christian  religion;  and  that  all  baptized  persons  were  members 
of  the  church  and  were  entitled  to  all  its  privileges.  It  was  also 
insisted  that  all  baptized  persons,  upon  “owning  the  covenant”, 
as  it  was  called,  “should  have  their  children  baptized,  though 
they  come  not  to  the  Lord’s  table.” 

By  others  it  was  claimed  that  all  persons,  who  had  been 
members  of  Churches  in  England,  or  who  had  been  members  of 
the  regular  Ecclesiastical  parishes  there,  and  had  supported 
the  public  Worship,  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  members  in  full  communion  in  the  Churches  of  Connecticut. 

Michael  Humphrey,  of  Windsor,  was  one  of  those  who 
entertained  this  opinion.  He  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  Windsor 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  had  been  in  extensive  business 
there,  and  was  identified  with  it  in  interest  and  social  relation. 
He  had  now  a  large  family  of  children.  He  had  paid  taxes  there, 
and  had  been  rated  for  the  support  of  the  church  and  a  ministry 
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which  did  not  recognize  him  as  a  communicant,  or  allow  him  a 
voice  or  a  vote  in  its  government,  or  to  be  a  participant  of  its 
privileges. 

What  his  first  proceeding,  or  the  first  matter  of  complaint 
was,  is  not  known.  The  first  we  know  of  a  difficulty  between 
him  and  the  church,  is  the  following  record  of  the  General 
Court,  at  its  session  of  March  1663/4. 

“The  Church  of  Christ  at  Windsor  complaynes  of  James 
coi.  Rec.  Enoe  and  Michaell  Humphrey,  for  seuerall  things  contayned 
VoL  1  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Court.  Mr.  Clark,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  complaynes  of  James  Enoe  and  Michaell  Humphrey 
for  a  misdameanor,  in  offering  violence  to  an  establisht  law  of 
this  Colony”.  “Mr.  Clark  withdrawes  this  charge”. 

But  though  the  charge,  whatever  it  was,  was  withdrawn, 
the  matter  of  the  complaint  was  not  dismissed.  The  Court 
proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  case,  and  rendered  the 
following  decision. 

“This  Court  hauing  seriously  considered  the  case  respect¬ 
ing  James  Ennoe  and  Michaell  Humphrey,  doe  declare  such 
ib.  practises  to  be  offensiue,  and  may  proue  prejudiciall  to  the 
wellfare  of  this  Collony,  and  this  Court  expects  they  will 
readily  come  to  the  acknowledgement  of  their  error  in  the  paper 
by  them  presented  to  the  Church,  wherupon  the  Court  respitts 
and  remitts  the  sensure  due  for  their  offence,  prouided  answer- 
able  reformation  doth  followe,  expecting  that  their  lenity 
therein  will  winne  upon  the  spiritts  of  those  concerned  in  this 
case.  And  this  Court  doth  approve  of  the  pious  and  prudent 
care  of  Windsor,  in  seeking  out  for  a  supply  and  help  in  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Warham  growing  ancient;  and  do  order  all  per¬ 
sons  in  the  sayd  plantation  to  allow  their  proportion  towards 
the  competent  maintenance  of  such  a  supply  in  the  ministry. 
And  the  Court  desires  a  friendly  correspondency  may  be  main- 
tayned  at  Windsor,  as  if  this  trouble  had  neuer  been;  this  Court 
declaring  their  readyness  to  mayntayne  all  the  just  priuiledges 
of  all  the  members  of  this  Corporation”. 

From  the  tenor  of  this  action  of  the  General  Court,  it 
would  seem  that  the  ground  of  the  complaint  was  that  these 
men  had  refused  to  pay,  —  or  desired  to  be  relieved  from  pay- 
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ing  the  minister’s  tax,  or  from  contributing  their  proportion, 
as  the  law  required,  for  the  support  of  a  church  which  denied 
to  them  all  church  privileges.  Before  immigrating  to  this 
Colony,  they  had  been  members  of  the  established  Church  of 
England,  and  by  virtue  of  such  membership,  they  demanded 
admission  to  church  privileges  here,  including  baptism  for 
their  children.  Upon  the  refusal  of  this  demand,  another 
paper  was  presented  to  the  General  Court,  signed  by  seven 
persons,  (including  Eno  and  Humphrey),  —  inhabitants  of 
Windsor  and  Hartford,  setting  forth  their  grievances,  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  relief,  —  as  follows : 

“The  humble  address  and  petition  of  sundry  persons  of 
and  belonging  to  the  same  Corporation,  sheweth, 

That,  whereas,  we,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  being 
Professors  of  the  Protestant  Christian  Religion,  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  subjects  to  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
Charles  the  Second,  by  God’s  grace,  King  of  England,  etc., 
and  under  those  sacred  ties  mentioned  and  maintained  in  our 
covenant,  sealed  with  our  baptism,  having  seriously  pondered 
our  past  and  present  want  of  those  ordinances,  which  to  us 
and  our  children,  as  members  of  Christ’s  visible  Church,  ought 
to  be  administered;  —  which  we  apprehend  to  be  to  the  dis¬ 
honor  of  God,  and  the  obstruction  of  our  own  and  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  good,  (contrary  to  the  pious  Will  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
his  main  purpose  in  settling  these  plantations,  as,  by  the 
Charter  and  his  Majesty’s  letter  to  the  Bay,  June  26,  1662, 
and  thereways  is  most  evidently  manifested,)  to  our  great 
grief,  the  sense  of  our  duty  towards  God,  the  relation  we  stand 
in  to  our  mother,  the  Church,  our  grateful  acceptation  of 
His  Majesty’s  Royal  favor,  the  edification  of  our  own  and 
our  children’s  souls,  and  many  other  good  Christian  and  profit¬ 
able  ends,  (as  also  at  a  late  session  of  this  honoured  assembly 
having  received  a  favorable  encouragement  from  the  Worship¬ 
ful  Deputy  Governor,)  hereunto  moving  us,  we  are  bold  by 
his  own  Address  to  declare  our  aggrievance  and  petition  for  a 
redress  of  the  same. 

“Our  aggrievance  is,  that  we  and  ours,  are  not  under  the 
due  care  of  an  orthodox  ministry,  that  will,  in  a  due  manner 
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administer  to  us  those  ordinances,  that  we  stand  capable  of, 
as  the  baptism  of  our  children,  our  being  admitted  (as  we,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Christ’s  Order,  may  be  found  meet,)  to  the  Lord’s 
Table,  and  a  careful  Watch  over  us  in  our  way,  and  suitable 
dealing  with  us,  as  we  do  well  or  ill,  with  all  whatsoever  bene¬ 
fits  and  advantages,  belong  to  us  as  members  of  Christ’s 
visible  Church,  which  ought  to  be  dispensed  by  the  officers 
of  the  same,  of  which  being  destitute,  we  humbly  request, 
that,  this  Honoured  Court  would  take  into  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  our  present  state  in  this  respect,  that  we  are  thus  as 
sheep  scattered  having  no  shepherd,  and  compare  it  with  what 
we  conceive  you  cannot  but  know,  both  God  and  our  King 
would  have  it  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and  take  some 
speedy  and  effectual  course  for  redress  therein,  and  put  us  in  a 
full  and  free  capability  of  enjoying  those  forementioned  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  to  us,  as  members  of  Christ’s  visible  church, 
do  of  right  belong,  by  establishing  some  wholesome  law  in  this 
Corporation,  by  virtue  where  of  we  may  both  claim  and  re¬ 
ceive  of  such  officers,  as  are  or  shall  be,  by  law  set  over  us  in  the 
church  or  churches  where  we  have  our  abode  or  residence,  these 
forementioned  privileges  and  advantages. 

“Furthermore,  we  humbly  request,  that  for  the  future, 
no  law  in  this  Corporation  may  be  of  any  force  to  make  us 
pay  or  contribute  the  maintenance  of  any  minister  or  officer 
of  the  church  that  will  neglect  or  refuse  to  baptise  our  children 
&  to  take  care  of  us,  as  of  such  members  of  the  church,  as  are 
under  his  or  their  charge  or  care. 

“This,  in  hopes  that  your  careful  and  speedy  considera¬ 
tion  and  issue  hereof,  will  be  answerable  to  the  weight  of  the 
matter,  and  our  necessities,  and  that  matters  of  less  moment 
may  be  omitted  till  this  be  issued,  We  wait  for  a  good  answer, 
and  for  this  Honored  Court  we  shall  ever  pray,  etc. 

“(Signed  by) 

William  Pitkin.  Hartford.  Robert  Reeve. 

Michael  Humphrey.  Windsor.  John  Moses.  Windsor. 

John  Stedman.  Hartford.  Jonas  Westover.  Windsor.” 

James  Eno.  Windsor. 

Oct.  17,  1664. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  men,  claiming  and 
acknowledging  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  should  thus  unite  and  ask,  or  rather  claim, 
to  be  admitted  members  of  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  whose 
members  for  the  very  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  separated  themselves  from  it,  and 
fled  hither;  and  that  they  should  have  the  effrontery  to  make 
the  claim,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  members 
of  that  Church. 

But  Mr.  Pitkin  was  a  prominent  and  powerful  man  at 
Court,  well  connected,  and  well  educated,  and  at  this  very 
time  Attorney  for  the  Colony,  and  the  petition  was  received 
and  at  once  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  General  Court,  then 
in  session,  as  follows: 

“This  Court  vnderstanding  by  a  writing  presented  to 
them  from  seuerall  persons  of  this  Colony,  that  they  are 
agrieved  that  they  are  not  interteined  in  church  fellowship; 

This  Court  haueing  duely  considered  the  same,  desireing  that 
the  rules  of  Christ  may  be  attended,  doe  commend  it  to  the 
ministers  and  churches  in  this  Colony,  to  consider  whither 
it  be  not  their  duty  to  interteine  all  such  persons,  whoe  are  y°j'fec 
of  an  honest  and  godly  conuersation,  haueing  a  competency  p.  437-8 
of  knowledg  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  shall  desire 
to  joyne  wth  them  in  church  fellowship  by  an  explicitt  couenant, 
and  that  they  haue  their  children  baptised,  and  that  all  the 
children  of  the  church  be  accepted  and  accotd  reall  members 
of  the  church,  and  that  the  church  exercise  a  due  Christian 
care  and  watch  ouer  them;  and  that  when  they  are  growne 
up,  being  examined  by  the  officer  in  the  presence  of  the  church, 

/  it  appears,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  they  are  duely  quali- 
fyed  to  participate  in  that  great  ordinance  of  the  Lords  Supper, 
by  theire  being  able  to  examine  themselues  and  discerne  the 
Lords  body,  such  persons  be  admitted  to  full  comunion. 

The  Court  desires  yt  the  seuerall  officers  of  ye  respectiue 
churches  would  be  pleased  to  consider  whither  it  be  not  the 
duty  of  the  Court  to  order  the  Churches  to  practice  according 
to  the  premises,  if  they  doe  not  practice  wthout  such  an  order. 

It  any  dissent  from  the  contents  of  this  writing,  they  are 
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desired  to  help  the  Court  wth  such  lights  as  is  wth  them,  the 
next  session  of  this  Assembly. 

The  Court  orders  the  Secretary  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
writing  to  the  seuerall  ministers  and  churches  in  this  Colony.” 

The  measure  here  recommended  was  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  “halfway  covenant”,  which  was  introduced  into 
a  large  number  of  the  churches  in  that  and  the  following  cen¬ 
tury.  Mr.  Warham,  the  minister  of  Windsor,  had  commenced 
this  practice  in  1657  “and  went  on  in  the  practice  of  it  until 
March  19th,  1664,  on  which  day  he  declared  to  the  church  that 
he  had  met  with  such  arguments  against  the  practice,  concern¬ 
ing  the  baptizing  of  members’  children,  that  he  could  not  get 
through  at  present,  and  could  not  go  on  as  he  had  done,  with¬ 
out  scruples  of  conscience.  Therefore  he  must  forbear,  untill 
he  had  weighed  arguments,  and  advised  with  those  that  were 
able  to  give  advice”. 

The  practice  was  suspended  there  till  1667,  when  it 
was  resumed,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Chauncey,  and  was 
from  that  time  continued. 

Whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Warham  had  thus  shut  down  on 
them,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  it  is  another 
remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  these  four  Windsor  men,  Michael 
Humphrey,  John  Moses,  James  Eno  and  Jonas  Westover,  who 
signed  the  foregoing  petition  for  an  extension  of  religious 
privileges,  that  #//,  shortly  afterwards,  left  Windsor,  where 
they  were  so  inhospitably  treated,  and  sought  religious  freedom 
in  Massaco ,  of  which  they  were  among  the  earliest  settlers. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  minute  and  perhaps  tedious 
recital  of  these  proceedings  has  been  here  given.  They  were 
not  only  among  the  earliest  settlers,  but  they  were  all  prominent 
and  influential  in  shaping  the  affairs  and  institutions,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  —  of  the  future  town  of  Simsbury. 
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Ecclesiastical  Affairs  —  Continued 


The  Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  town  were,  by  the  first 
generation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  conducted  and 
managed,  like  all  other  town  affairs,  in  town  meeting.  Indeed, 
all  matters  pertaining  to  religious  worship,  and  its  ordinances, 
constituted  an  important,  if  not  the  chief,  part  of  Town  busi¬ 
ness.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  town  meeting  assembled, 
directed  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  holding  religious  meet¬ 
ings;  they  called  the  minister,  and  fixed  the  amount  and  kind 
of  pay;  appointed  days  of  fasting  and  ordered  the  gathering 
together  of  the  people  on  the  Lord’s  day,  whether  there  was 
preaching  or  not. 

With  the  first  settlers  in  Simsbury,  the  observances  and 
ordinances  of  religion  were  objects  of  supreme  importance. 
Born  in  Windsor,  and  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  its  Godly 
ministers,  —  Warham,  Maverick  and  Hewit,  —  they,  by  in¬ 
heritance  and  training,  were  a  pious  and  God-fearing  people. 

In  their  public  affairs,  the  religious  element  was  ever  a 
prominent  feature.  Their  interest  in,  and  their  efforts  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  earliest 
existence  of  the  town,  appear  on  almost  every  page  of  its 
records. 

As  soon  as  the  town  was  fairly  organized,  and  during 
the  first  year  of  its  corporate  existence,  steps  were  taken 
to  erect  a  meeting  house.  This,  however,  was  not  completed 
for  many  years,  owing  to  the  various  obstacles  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  chief  of  which  were  their  inability  to  unite  upon  a 
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location,  and  subsequently  to  the  burning  of  the  town  by  the 
Indians. 

Having  decided  to  build,  “At  a  metting  of  ye  Inhabitants 
of  Simsbury  &  proprietors  May  ye  5th,  1671  y *  was  voted  that 
the  metting  houfe  should  be  at  Hope  meadow,  Luke  hills, 
and  carryed  by  ye  major  part  by  foure  perfons”.  This  meeting 
was  held  at  Capt.  Cook’s,  at  Terry’s  Plain. 

Luke  Hill  then  resided  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Dr. 
L.  I.  Barber,  and  the  spot  selected  was  probably  on  the  West 
side  of  the  highway,  opposite.  This  site  was  doubtless  chosen 
to  accommodate  the  people  living  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
as  a  highway  had  been  previously  established  from  this  point 
eastwardly  to  the  river.  It  was  likewise  at  the  center  of  the 
population,  and  settlements  from  North  to  South.  These 
extended  from  the  “Falls”  to  “Farmington  bounds”,  —  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  settled  along  the  river,  on  roads  on  each  side,  and  running 
parallel  to  it.  It  was  a  matter  of  importance,  therefore,  that, 
on  whichever  side  of  the  river  the  meetinghouse  should  be 
located,  it  should  be  at  a  point  easily  accessible  from  the 
opposite  side.  But  the  main  question  was  —  on  which  side  of 
the  river  it  should  stand.  This  question  gave  rise  to  a  contest 
which  survived  the  destruction  of  the  town,  and  disturbed  its 
harmony  for  many  years. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Thomas  Barber,  one 
of  the  Patentees  and  proprietors  of  the  town,  to  erect  ac¬ 
cording  to  specifications  a  meeting  house  for  public  worship. 
He  went  forward  and  prepared  the  timber  for  the  building, 
but  the  obstacles  before  mentioned  prevented  its  completion. 
The  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  were  dissatisfied, 
and  another  meeting  was  held. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  “propounded,  in  cafe  the  former 
vote  stands,  on  the  eafl  Syde  the  river  they  on  the  eafl  syd 
of  the  river  should  chufe  the  place  where  ye  Metting  houfe 
should  stand. 

Ye  second  propofition  that  thofe  should  heave  Free 
Liberty  to  bring  in  yr  votes,  who  were  wanting  when  ye  meting 
was  at  capt  Cookes  May  ye  5th  1671.” 
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By  the  following  proceedings,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Stone 
was  preaching  in  Simsbury  at  that  time. 

Another  site  was  now  fixed  upon.  — 

“May  30th,  1673  For  ye  Setlment  of  peace  amongft  us 
as  concerning  a  conteft  about  ye  meting  houfe,  and  for  the 
finall  Iffueing  of  the  Same  we  Condesend  for  peace  and  quiet-  Tt' R’ 
neff  sack,  that  mr  Stone  according  to  his  defire,  should  de-  p.  21 
termine  which  of  the  two  places  the  metting  houfe  should  be 
at,  whether  againfi:  Thomas  rowells  or  upon  the  nape  againfi: 
the  perfonage  land,  this  voted  and  carryed  by  a  clear  vote, 
except  to  persons,  (Jofhua  Holcomb  do  proteft  against  ye 
Same  and  Jofeph  phelpes)  —  at  the  Same  meting  determined 
by  Mr  Stone  y*  ye  Metting  houfe  should  Hand  at  ye  place  fore 
Viewed,  againfi:  ye  personag  land  where  it  is  most  Convenient. ” 

The  site  selected  by  Mr.  Stone  was  opposite  the  present  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  Ralph  Ensign,  Esq.,  at  Hopmeadow. 

That  designated  as  “againfi:  Thomas  Rowells”  was  op¬ 
posite  Clark’s  store,  in  front  of  the  Cemetery. 

This  action  of  the  town  was  reversed  the  next  year,  and 
the  following  vote  passed. 

“March  13.74.  At  a  metting  of  ye  Inhabitant  and  pro-  ^ 
prietors  about  ye  metting  houfe.  it  was  there  voted  that  the  B’.  1.* 
metting  houfe  should  be  seet  about  luke  Hills  in  the  place  p- 21 
mofi:  convenient  this  don  in  ye  prefence  of  Major  Talcott”. 

But  with  this  the  people  were  not  satisfied,  and  the 
advice  of  Major  Talcott  was  asked,  who  proceeded  to  pitch 
the  stake  for  the  site. 

Again  the  people  met,  “June  the  Eight  1674”. 

“At  a  Towne  metting  of  ye  Inhabitants  of.  For  a  finall  Issue 
amongft  us  Concerning  the  Setlment  of  the  metting  houfe  Ib* 
we  do  Condefend  so  that  Love  and  peace  may  be  obteyned. 
we  mutualy  agree  that  the  metting  houfe  shall  stand,  at  ye 
place  so  to  be  Seated  and  Setled  at  that  place  against  Samuell 
Pinnys  or  rowels,  upon  that  nap  where  Major  Talcot  seet  a 
stake”. 

By  this  vacillating  course  of  action,  the  contractor  for 
building  the  meeting  house  was  subjected  to  great  incon¬ 
venience  and  expense,  by  reason  of  the  delay,  and  by  the 
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transportation  of  the  materials  from  place  to  place.  The  town 
having  previously  granted  to  him  twenty-four  acres  of  land, 
S  "b  *  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of  “fencing,  building  and 
p.3  settling  a  Tennant  upon  ye  said  land”.  The  inhabitants,  at 
this  meeting  held  on  the  last  of  Desember  1674,  —  “Freed 
the  sd  Thomas  Barber  From  the  sd  enj unction  and  have  given 
it  freely  to  him.  to  difpofe:  this.  thus,  given  with  its  free¬ 
dom:  was  upon  the  account  and  for  his  encoragment  to  go 
on  with  the  work  of  ye  Metting  Houfe  and  for  to  be  an  Aug¬ 
mentation  of  his  hard  Bargain:  made  with  the  Town  in  ref- 
ference  of  ye  sd  worke.” 

It  was  the  law  of  the  Colony  that,  — 

“Wheresoeuer  the  ministry  of  the  Word  is  established  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  Gospell,  throughout  this  Jurissdiction, 
:oi.Rec.  euery  person  shall  duely  resorte  and  attend  therevnto  re- 
p.  524  spectiuely,  vppon  the  Lords  day,  and  vppon  such  publique 
fast  dayes,  and  dayes  of  Thanksgiuing,  as  are  to  bee  generally 
kept,  by  the  appointment  of  Authority.  And  if  any  person 
within  this  jurissdiction  shall,  without  just  and  necessary 
cause,  withdraw  himselfe  from  hearing  the  publique  ministry 
of  the  Word”,  “he  shall  forfeit  for  his  absence  from  euery 
such  publique  meeting,  hue  shillings”. 

It  was  necessary  therefore  that  they  should  have  a  place  of 
meeting,  in  obedience  to  the  law. 

During  the  preceding  year,  the  town  had  employed  Mr. 
Stone,  and  now  had  made  proposals  to  him  to  settle  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

“Apr11  24th.  1674  Sergant  Jn°  Griffin  Mr  Simon  Wilcot 
&  Sam1  Pinny:  were  by  the  Inhabitants  of  simsbury,  chofen  a 
B.  1  Committee  to  receive  Mr  stones  Anfwer:  refpecting  thofe  pro- 

p-21  pofitions  made  to  the  sd  Stone  for  his  setlement  in  the  worke 

of  the  Miniftry  in  ye  plantation  of  Simsbury”. 

Having  received  a  negative  answer  to  their  proposition 
s  T  R  they  began  to  cast  about  for  some  one  to  supply  his  place. 

b.  1.  “but  now  the  sd  inhabitants  doth  concurre  and  agree  to  De- 

ffift  their  present  procedings:  refpecting  sending  forth  till 
the  laft  of  January:  desiring  to  wait  upon  God  in  his  provi- 
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dence:  to  Se  how  Matters  may  concord  bettwen  vs.  the  sd 
inhabitants  of  Simfbury  and  Mr  Stone.” 

Though  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Gospel 
preached,  the  people  continued  to  assemble  on  the  Sabbaths, 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  in  obedience  to  their  sense  of  duty.  In  accordance  with 
these,  a  town  meeting  was  held,  and  the  following  order  passed. 

“Confidering  how  that  on  the  Lords  day  we  are  and  have 
ben  difappoynted  of  the  publick  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God  And  confidering  our  present  state  and  condition  in  this  s  T  R 
prefen t  juncture  of  time.  And  how  that  God  cals,  vpon  vs  by  b.  i 
our  pious  and  Godly  rulers:  who  have  exerted  &  put  forth  p'3 
Good  and  wholfom  laws  for  peoples  convening  and  meeting  to 
gather  in  a  confceinciuff  manr  to  ferve  the  lord  in  his  wor¬ 
ship  on  ye  lords  day.  and  further  that  in  solmne  and  gener11 
metings  on  ye  lords  day  y*  so  there  might  the  better  be  notice 
taken  in  what  maner  our  society  keeps  the  Lords  day  and  also 
an  account  given  to  such  as  may  ask  or  enquier  after  ye  sam: 
or  our  order  et:  it  is  now  ordered  that  their  be  a  generall 
convening  and  gathering  togather  of  our  people  in  this  planta¬ 
tion  of  Simsbury,  to  the  place  which  is  ordered  and  appoynted 
for  the  metting  to  gather  on  the  Lords  day:  yet  if  any  of  our 
peopl  can  repair  to  any  other  place  where  there  is  better  means 
to  be  had.  this  order  according  to  the  intent  hereof  is  not  to 
abridge  such:  otherwife  this  order  to  be  attended  and  duely 
observed  by  all  such  as  do  not  repaire  every  Sabeth  where 
there  is  the  publyquick  preaching  of  ye  Word  of  God  unlesse 
som  imminent  providence  of  God  hinders”. 

As  a  minister,  Mr.  Stone  seems  to  have  given  general  satis¬ 
faction  to  those  among  whom  he  labored. 

“At  a  Generall  Town  metting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Sims¬ 
bury  haveing  Received  on  Answer  from  Mr  Stone,  that  he  could 
not  setle  amongft  us  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry:  by  reason  s.  t.  r. 
of  his  Difabilities  and  weakneff  of  body:  we:  the  sd  Mr  Stone  p  * 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  then  parted  without  any 
spirit  of  grudging:  also  it  was  Agreed  by  the  sd  Inhabitants 
to  pay  Mr  Stone  40lb  for  this  last  year  Mr  Stone  Making  up 
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the  Last  quarter  in  preaching  at  such  time  as  god  shall  enable 
him”. 

Here  was  manifested  a  good  state  of  feeling  between  Minister 
and  people,  notwithstanding  the  failings  of  the  former,  as 
will  hereafter  appear. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Stone  so  far  recovered  his  health  as  to  be 
able  to  continue  his  services  among  the  people  of  Simsbury 
for  several  years. 

“Jun  21st  1675  at  a  Towne  Metting  of  ye  Inhabitants 
of  Simsbury,  the  Inhabitants  thereof  &  Mr  Stone:  have  Further 
s. t. r.  Indented  for  half  a  year:  in  maner  as  followeth:  ye  sd  Mr 
B- 1  Stone  is  to  preach  to  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  every  lords 
day  this  prefen t  half  year  covenanted  with  him  for:  &.  in 
Case  he  fails  in  his  part,  he  is  to  make,  up  the  half  year  at 
other  times:  &  for  the  half  year  ye  said  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
have  engaged  to  give  ye  sd  Mr  Stone  2olb”. 

But  now  came  a  sad  interruption  of  the  fulfilment  of 
this  agreement,  by  the  outbreak  of  Philip’s  War,  and  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  town,  as  hereinbefore  related. 

After  the  burning  of  the  town,  there  was  an  entire  sus¬ 
pension  of  all  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs,  except, 
as  beforemen tioned,  the  holding  of  a  town  meeting,  “in  windzor , 
(1 occasioned  by  reason  of  the  warr)'\  within  a  week  after  the 
burning  of  the  town,  while  they  were  refugees,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Committee  “for  ye  perfecting  the  old  account  betteen 
ye  Town  of  Simsbury  &  Mr  Samu11  Stone.”  &c. 

The  account  was  amicably  settled,  according  to  the 
proposition  of  the  committee,  which  was  as  follows: 

“Apr11  ye  4th  1676.  propounded  to  Mr  Stone  &  ye  said 
Stone  accepted  which  propofition.  was:  yt  feeing  by  ye  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  by  reafon  of  ye  Warre  yt  ye  sd  Mr  Stone  did  not 
b.  1  fulfill  the  time  of  preaching  according  to  ye  former  agreement 
p- 8  made  June  ye  21st.  1675:  y*  yT  might  be  fom  mett  compenfa- 
tion  be  allowed  to  ye  sd  Mr  Stone  for  his  laboures  in  ye  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gofpell.  the  said  Mr  Stone  and  ye  Towne  agreed  yt 
ther  fhould  be  an  allowance  of  Sixteen  pounds”. 

And  now  the  war  being  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Simsbury  having  generally  returned  to  their 
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former  allotments,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  their  habita¬ 
tions,  we  find  the  following  record:  “At  a  Towne  Metting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  Apr11  77:  whereas  Mr  Stone 
had  preacht  a  quarter  of  a  year  almoft:  it  was  Agreed  vpon 
by  Mr  Stone,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  y*  the  sd  Mr 
Stone  should  fulfill  this  quarter  of  a  year:  which  would  ter¬ 
minate  the  last  of  May  77:  and  after  ye  said  quarter  was 
fulfilled:  the  said  Stone  has  Indented  to  preach  to  ye  In¬ 
habitants  of  Simsbury  one  year  more,  which  fd  year  should 
begin  on  the  firfi:  of  Jun  77  and  end  on  the  firfi;  of  June  78. 
for  which  faid  labour  in  the  preaching  of  the  word  ye  full 
year  and  quarter  the  Towne  is  to  alow  ye  sd  Mr  Stone  forty 
pounds”.  After  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he  was  again 
employed,  for  another  year. 
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XVIII 

Meeting-House  Difficulties 

The  meeting  house  war  broke  out  afresh.  Meetings  were 
again  held  to  provide  for  building  a  house  of  worship,  but 
the  old  question  of  location  at  once  presented  itself.  On  this 
question  the  contention  waxed  warm.  At  an  early  day,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  seen  that  it  could  not  be  settled  by  the  people 
themselves.  They  adopted  a  wise  measure,  and  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  succeeding  generations.  They  passed 
a  Resolution  which  should  never  be  rescinded: 

“Desember  ist  1681.”  “We,  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
being  met  togather  the  first  of  ye  ioth  moneth  1681,  being 
defierous  henceforward  to  live  in  love  and  peace  mutually 
p.  13  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  own  peace  &  Comfort,  to  prevent 
after  Annimosities  and  vncomfortable  variencs,  do  mak  this 
act:  that  whensoever  any  difference  may  arifse  in  any  of  our 
civill  Transactions,  y*  after  we  have  given  our  reafons  mutually 
one  to  another,  and  cannot  by  the  meanes  be  Brought  to¬ 
gether,  that  to  a  Finall  Iffue  of  our  difference,  we  will  com- 
mitt  the  matter  with  our  reafons  pro.  and  con.  to  the  worship- 
full  Major  Tallcott  and  Captain  Alien,  to  heare  as  presented 
in  writting,  and  that  we  will  fet  downe  to  their  award  or  deter¬ 
mination,  this  voted  and  concluded  for  a  standing  record  for 
henceforward.” 

Were  this  principle  adopted  and  observed  as  a  rule  of 
action  by  communities  and  individuals,  a  vast  amount  of 
difficulty  and  animosity  would  be  avoided,  and  peace  and 
harmony  promoted. 
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Major  Talcott  seems  to  have  been  the  Patron  Saint,  or 
special  and  trusted  counsellor  of  the  Simsbury  people,  from 
the  beginning.  On  all  occasions  of  difficulty,  and  in  all  times 
of  trouble;  in  their  strifes  arising  from  the  distribution  and 
settlement  of  the  public  lands;  in  their  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  arising  from  the  non-payment  of  their  dues,  for  the 
purchase  of  their  lands;  and  now,  in  their  controversy  in  regard 
to  locating  the  meeting  house,  he  was  appealed  to  for  advice, 
and  he  aided  them  by  his  wise  counsel.  In  short,  “ye  Worship- 
full  Major  Talcott,”  was  their  Guide,  Philosopher  and  Friend. 

Having  assembled  from  time  to  time  for  a  series  of  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  vexed  question,  but  without 
result,  the  people  at  length,  by  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  r 
,  resolution,  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Major  Talcott  b.  i. 
and  Captain  Allyn.  On  the  first  of  February  following,  they 
met  the  people  assembled  in  town  meeting,  and  having  heard 
the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  contesting  parties,  made 
the  following  report  and  decision: 

“We  vnder  written,  being  chosen  by  the  good  people  of 
simsbury,  to  hear  ifue,  and  determin  all  differences  between 
the  people  there,  and  they,  haveing  met  with  us  the  first  of 
this  Instant  &  Sundery  persons  appearing  on  behalfe  of  the 
people  of  the  West  syd  of  the  river  &  sundery  persons  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  behalfe  of  the  people  on  the  east  syde  ye  river  have 
alfo  appeared  and  presented  what  they  had  to  say,  for  or 
object  againft  the  choice  of  the  present  Selectmen  of  Sims¬ 
bury,  and  ye  place  where  the  metting  houfe  should  be  feet, 
and  about  whre  the  fery  and  &c.  we  haveing  heard  and  con- 
fidered  what  has  ben  presented  to  us  and  viewed,  severall 
orders  of  their  Towne,  we  do  find  that  may  the  5th.  71.  the 
Towne  by  a  major  vote  did  agree  that  the  meting  house  should 
be  at  Hopemeadow  again  may  the  thirtieth,  seventy  three 
the  mater  about  Setling  the  Meting  house  at  what  place 
it  should  stand,  was  left  to  Mr  Stone  to  determin,  who  did 
accordingly  determin  it  should  stand  at  a  place  forviewed  s  T  R 
against  the  personage  land.”  b.  1 

“At  another  meting  of  the  Inhabitants  &  proprietors  of  p*22 
sayd  Simsbury  about  the  meting  house,  it  was  voted  that  it 
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should  be  set  about  luk  Hils  which  was  don  in  presence  of 
Major  Talcot.  again  June  8,  74,  for  a  Finall  Issue  concerning 
the  matter  of  stating  the  place,  where  the  Meting  House 
Should  stand,  it  was  Condefended  and  mutualy  agreed  that 
the  Meting-House  should  be  seated  and  stand  at  the  place 
on  the  nape  where  major  Talcott  set  a  stake  &c.  Since  also 
January  8,  77.  Nov.  29.  82,  Sunder  acts  have  paft  further 
Confirming  the  formmer:  Vpon  all  which  we  cannot  but  de¬ 
clare  that  the  setling  of  the  metting  House  or  place  where  it 
shal  stand  at  Hope  meadow  on  that  nape  wher  Major  Talcot 
picht  the  stake  is  such:  that  we  dare  not  make  any  variation, 
from  that  place,  which  so  often  so  seriously  &  for  such  good 
ends,  as  ye  obteyning  love  and  peace  (as  it  is  recited  in  their 
order  June  8,  74)  it  was  stated  and  Concluded  on,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  advife  them  to  a  chearefull  loving  compliance  & 
condefendency  on  an  to  another  in  joyning  together  in  the 
building  of  a  house  for  ye  publick  worship  of  God  in  yt  place 
upon  ye  nape,  where  major  Talcot  pitcht  downe  the  stake. 

“and  whereas  in  the  laft  Choice  of  selectmen  the  eaft 
syd  is  wholily  neglected  &  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  one 
at  leaft  of  ye  Townfmen  on  that  syd,  we  dp  therefore  advife, 
that  sam1  wilcox,  Joshua  holcomb  and  petter  Buell,  be  Townf¬ 
men  for  this  present  year  &  that  ye  Towne  forthwith  make 
choyce  of  colectors  for  the  gathering  the  ministers  rate,  and 
the  rate  for  the  metting  Houfe,  and  we  do  advife  that  the 
Towne  agree  to  build  a  bridg,  or  kep  a  Ferry  for  the  Con- 
veniency  of  the  peopl,  that  at  the  publique  charge  of  the 
Towne  they  may  have  fre  paffage  over  the  river  to  attend  the 
publique  worship  of  god  on  the  Sabboth  &  publiqu  Fasting 
dayes  for  Training  daies  and  Town  metings  when  they  are  to 
attend  the  pub(lique)  occasions. 

“Finialy  we  advife  that  you  study  to  be  quiet,  that  you  live 
in  peace,  and  Joyn  to  gether  vnnanimoufly  in  your  affayrs  & 
not  Contend  on  with  an  other,  y*  so  you  may  have  ye  prefence 
and  blefling  of  god  with  you,  and  we  advife  that  ye  Townfmen 
doe  not  multiply  too  many  metings  without  Special  occafions 
&  necceflity  enforce  them  to  it 

Dated  in  Harford  February  1st  1682  pr  John  Talcot  John  Allin. 
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Thefe  to  be  Communicated  to  ye  Inhabitants  of  ye  Town  of 
simsbury.” 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  in  the  sequel,  the  influence  of 
self-interest  upon  the  minds  and  conduct  of  these  men  of  the 
good  old  Puritan  times,  and  how  circumstances  will  cause  the 
best  of  men,  sometimes,  to  swerve  from  their  previously 
formed  good  resolutions.  Only  two  months  had  passed  since, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  they  had  solemnly  bound  themselves, 
in  all  matters  of  difference  wherein  they  could  not  agree  among 
themselves,  to  submit  the  same  to  “the  Worshipefull  Major 
Tallcott  and  Captain  Alien”,  and  to  “set  downe  to  their  award 
or  determination”. 

Upon  the  reception  of  the  award  from  Major  Talcott 
and  Captain  Allyn  a  town  meeting  was  called,  and  the  com¬ 
munication  was  laid  before  them. 

“Feb.  13  1681/2  put  to  vote  ye  above  written  to  see 
whether  it  would  be  accepted  refpecting  the  whole  advife 
of  the  worshipfull  major  Talcot  and  Capt  Alien,  it  by  ye  p.  22 
vote  was  accepted  by  12  persons  and  not  accept  by  17  or  18 
persons. 

“2dly  the  Ist  thing  advised  Voted  respecting  ye  place  of 
ye  meting  house,  the  major  part  Voted  againft  it,  The  2d 
thing  refpecting  townfmen  choice  it  was  fuly  and  freely 
voted  that  Sam1  wilcox,  Jofhua  holcomb  peter  Buell  Townf¬ 
men  for  ye  yr  enfuing.  Andrew  Hilliard  chofen  collector  for 
the  miniftr  Rate.” 

One  of  the  matters  of  complaint  before  the  referees  was 
that  all  the  Selectmen  were  chosen  from  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  In  their  report,  or  award,  they  advised,  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  the  people  on  the  east  side,  the  appointment  of  one 
living  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Accordingly,  at  the  meeting 
last  mentioned,  on  the  13th  of  February,  “Nathaniel  Holcomb 
was  turned  out  of  his  office  of  Being  Towns  man,  and  Joshua 
Holcomb  was  plaU  in  his  room”.  Only  so  far  did  the  town 
accept  the  decision. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  meeting  house,  which  was  the 
main  question,  the  people  were  as  much  divided  as  ever:  the 
return  of  the  arbitrators  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  17  or  18 
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to  12.  Though  the  Resolution  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  had  not  been  rescinded,  it  was  violated  on  the  very  first 
occasion  presented. 

The  controversy  was  revived  with  its  attendant  bitter¬ 
ness  and  animosity.  New  sites  were  selected,  and  only  selected 
and  proposed  to  be  voted  down.  All  wanted  a  meeting  house, 
and  nothing  hindered  but  the  inability  to  agree  on  a  site.  . 

Meantime  the  contract  for  building  the  meeting  house, 
which  had  been  made  with  Thomas  Barber  more  than  ten  years 
before,  was  still  held  to  be  in  force,  but  owing  to  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  war  and  the  inability  to  agree  upon  location, 
was  unfulfilled.  With  this  question  yet  unsettled  in  1682, 
the  town  renewed  the  contract  for  building. 

“We  the  Inhabitants  of  simsbury  in  the  County  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  in  ye  Collony  of  Connecticutt,  do  by  ourselves  engage 
or  by  our  Deligates  be  it  engaged  on  our  Behalfe,  We  do  bynd 
ourSelvef  Heirs  executors  adminiflrators  and  afsignes,  to 
pay  or  caufe  to  be  payed,  to  Thomas  Barber  the  full  and  Just 
sume  of  thirty  three  pounds,  all  in  good  and  Current  pay,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  Country  wheat,  Peafe,  Indian  Corne, 
and  Porke,  vpon  an  equal  proportion  of  ech  the  one  halfe 
to  be  payd  in  corn  &  pork,  according  to  ye  kind  above  writte. 
By  the  laft  of  March  1682/3  the  other  half  to  be  payd  by  the 
laft  of  Febbr  1683,  according  to  ye  specias  and  time  above 
written.  If  there  be  a  Faylure  on  our  part  in  refpect  of  sd 
paym1  on  our  part,  we  bind  ourselves  to  pay  in  ye  same  specia 
above  written,  as  a  forfieture  to  be  recovered  by  him  on  us 
Ten  pounds  this  read  and  approved.” 

“Tho  Barber  Indenture.” 

“This  Indent16,  made  this  25th  of  Novembr  1682  Wit- 
tneffeth,  yt  I  Thomas  Barber  Carpenter  and  Inhabit01"  of 
Simsbury  in  ye  County  of  Hartford  in  ye  Collony  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  New  england  Do  by  thefe  prefents  bind  my- 
selfe.  and  ftand  by  thefe  presents  Firmly  Bound  to  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Simsbury,  or  inftead  of  them,  to  ye  Selectmen  of 
simsbury.  as  the  Townes  Agents,  to  set  up  a  Frame  for  a  metting 
houfe,  for  ye  Towne  of  Simsbury  at  the  place  appoynted, 
and  put  vp  Flue  Boards  at  ech  end,  and  piramides.  alfo  to 
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shingle,  the  faid  Roofe.  and  Claboard  ye  the  same  Fraime. 
wholily.  and  make  one  doore  to  ye  faid  House,  the  Towne 
Finding  Nails  (for  further  explaination  thus)  the  Articls  and 
deminfions  as  to  which  I  do  engage,  are  as  followeth  (to  Wit:) 

-  i st  -  to  fall  all  ye  said  Timber  and  such  as  is  firme  sound 
good  whit  oack  or  building  timber. 

_  2dly  -  To  Hewe  the  same  wel  and  workman  like. 

-  3dly  -  To  Draw  Home  all  ye  sd  Timbr  For  ye  work. 

-  4  -  To  fraime  ye  said  Timber  Well  and  according  to  the 
Nature,  Vse,  and  Neccessity  of  Such  a  Building  puting  in 
girts  to  sd  fraime. 

-  5Vy  -  get  Cart  hue  and  lay  ye  lath  and  shingles  of  said  Roofe. 

_  6tly  -  get  cart  fit  and  clabbord  all  ye  out  fyd  work  of  the 
faid  Houfe,  Wales  and  Gabble  ends,  and  make  one  Doore: 
The  Towne  to  Rais  the  faid  Fraime  when  it  is  fitt  and  have 
Dew  Warming  from  me  ye  sd  Thomas  barber  vpon  yr  owne 
propr  charg.  and  I  engage  my  selfe  to  be  there  personaly  present 
at  ye  raising  at  which  work,  to  be  don  by  me.  and  at  my  own 
Cost  and  charg  as  falling,  Hueing  -  Fraiming  caring  fiting 
clabboarding  shingleing  et.  onely  the  Towne  finding  Nailes. 

ye  Demenfions  of  ye  said  Fraime  (viz)  28  foot  in  length, 
24  foot  in  Breadth,  and  i4tn  Foot  Betwen  Joynts:  to  wch 
Articles  et  above  written.  I  oblige  to  them  shall  be  truely  and 
faithfuly  don  &  compleated  by  the  laft  of  Jun  1683  if  nott  to 
Forfiet  out  of  my  pay  that  I  ame  to  receive  of  the  Towne  the 
Full  and  Just  sum  of  ten  pounds,  to  the  towne  for  their  vse. 
To  all  and  Singularly  all  the  premifes  above  written  I  bind 
my  selfe,  Heyrs  and  estate  this  25th  of  Nou  1682.  this  read 
and  approved  pag  15  afterward  was  Confirmed  by  ye  partys 
on  both  sids  Concerned:” 

The  formal  approval  and  ratification  of  the  foregoing 
contract  and  specifications  is  in  these  words: 

“Whereas  the  Towne  formerly  have  Covenanted  and 
agreed  with  thomas  Barber  to  Build  a  Metting  houfe  in 
manere  According  to  the  Indenture,  made  between  the  sd 
Barber  &  the  Towne.  having  ben  frusterated  by  the  warre. 
have  concluded  with  thomas  barber  this  Twenty  ninth  of 
November  1682  to  goe  on  with  ye  sd  house,  according  to  the 
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Modle  specified,  in  ye  Agrement  with  ye  said  Barber,  and  do 
engage  the  said  thomas  Barber,  to  pay  for  those  charges, 
that  thofe  Formerly  have  expended  in  carting  of  Metting 
houfe  Timber  before  the  warre  Further  we  leave  with  the 
Townfmen  our  Agentf,  to  Agree  with  and  Consumate  the  faid 
Bargain  according  to  Indenture,  both  in  respect  of  Modle 
and  tearmes  now  read,  and  agreed  upon,  and  to  allow  the  said 
Barber  for  getting  the  said  Timber,  Hueing  carting  fraiming 
shingling  clabording  and  &c,  33  lb. 

At  a  Towne  metting  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  Nov 
29th  1682.  approved  by  said  Inhabitants  yr  prefent  and  voted.” 

But  though  the  town  had  thus  decided  to  build  and  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  for  building  the  meeting  house,  its  loca¬ 
tion  was  not  yet  fixed  upon.  The  frame  was  prepared;  but  the 
all  important  question  —  where  shall  it  be  placed?  —  was  still 
undecided. 

A  happy  thought  inspired  some  one  of  their  number; 
it  was  communicated  to  others,  and  finally  all  were  in  harmony. 
A  paper  was  drawn  up  and  put  in  circulation  for  signature, 
as  follows: 

“May  ye  7th  1683  Whereas  ther  has  ben  adifference  arifing 
amongft  us  concerning,  the  fetling  the  place  of  the  meting 
s.  t.  r.  houfe.  that  a  setled  peace  may  be  Obteyned.  amongst  us  to 
s.  1.  ye  glory  of  god.  and  comfort  of  our  selves  and  ours  we  whofe 
names  are  underwritten  do  so  agree  and  appoynt  (as  soon  as 
may  comfortably  be  attained,)  a  day  solemnely  to  met  to¬ 
gether  in  a  solemne  maner  to  call  lott  for  ye  place  wher  the 
meting  Houfe  shal  stand  the  places  Nomineted  are  Two. 
at  hoppe  meadow  at  ye  place  where  the  major  pitcht  the 
stake,  the  other  place  on  ye  east  syd  ye  rivr  at  ye  nape  at  ye 
southerly  end  of  terryes  playne  southerly  syde  of  ye  litle 
springy  place  where  the  spring  IfTuing  out  of  ye  ground  neer 
against  Sam1  Pinnys  Land,  and  where  the  providence  of  God 
Cast  it;  so  to  seet  downe  contented,  and  that  the  present 
Bargain  and  Building  Indented  with  thomas  barber  shall 
stand,  and  the  building  at  ye  Towne  charg  to  be  tranfported 
and  fet  up  at  ye  place  where  the  providence  of  God  by  lot 
shall  caft  it. 
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Jofhua  Holcomb. 

John  Cafe  senr 
Michall  Humphry. 

Simon  Mills. 

John  Moses 
John  Pettibone  Senr 
John  Terry 
Joseph  Philps 
Nicholas  Gozzard 
Nicholace  Eveens 
Andrew  Hillyer 
Jere  Gyllet 
Eliezer  Hill. 

Samuall  Humphry. 

John  Williams 
Georg  Sanders 
William  Perfons. 

These  are  believed  to  be  the  names  of  all,  certainly  nearly 
all,  the  voters  then  residing  in  the  town. 

The  paper,  after  signing,  was  presented  to  Major  Talcott 
and  Capt.  Allyn. 

“To  the  Worshipfull  Major  Tallcott  &  Capt  Allyn:  We, 
the  Inhabitants  of  simsbury.  being  mett  May  7th  1683.  Have  J' R‘ 
concluded,  as  it  is  here  Written,  are  desireous  y*  you  would  p.  23 
be  pleased  to  give  yore  approbation  of  ye  same.” 

It  was  returned  with  the  following  indorsement. 

“The  above  written  Agreement 
of  ye  above  sd  is  well  approved  by  —  John  Talcot 

John  Allyn” 

May  8th  1683” 

The  foregoing  agreement,  having  been  thus  presented 
to,  and  received  the  approval  of,  their  chosen  advisors,  a 
day  was  set  for  the  solemn  meeting.  It  was  doubtless  a  day 
of  deep  humiliation  and  prayer. 

Following  is  the  record  of  their  proceedings: 

“At  a  solomne  Meeting  of  May  the  24th  1683 
Whereas  there  is  papers  put  into  ye  hat,  the  one  east  and  s- T* R- 
the  other  for  the  weft  syd  of  ye  river,  for  the  deciflion  of  the  P>’2’3 
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Samuel  Willson. 
Arthur  Hanbery. 
John  Slater. 

John  Humphry. 
Luke  Hill. 
Daniell  Adams. 
John  Griffin. 
Sam1  persons. 


Edward  Pearce. 
Ebenezer  Persons 
Thomas  Griffin 
Richard  Segar. 
Joseph  Persons. 
Elias  Gyllett. 
Josiah  owen. 


Two  places  formerly  nominated,  it  is  now  agreed,  that  the 
firft  paper  that  is  drawn  shall  be  ye  lott.  this  votted.  the  lot 
that  came  forth  was  for  the  weft  syd  the  river. 

“(memorandum)  those  papers  that  were  written  for  ye  lot 
were  written  by  Joshua  holcomb  Ye  lot  drawn,  which  was 
the  deciflion  of  the  controverfcie,  was  drawn  by  William 
persons  men  liveing  both  one  ye  eaft  fyde  the  river:” 

This  memorandum  of  the  conscientious  Town  Clerk  was 
doubtless  made  to  show  that  there  was  no  fraud  or  unfairness 
by  the  winning  side. 

Thus  was  amicably  settled  an  unhappy  controversy  which 
had  existed  about  twelve  years,  exciting  the  animosities,  and 
disturbing  the  friendly  relations  of  those  who  should  have  lived 
together  in  harmony.  Having  exhausted  all  human  means, 
in  their  efforts  to  reach  a  settlement  of  their  difficulties,  not 
abiding  by  the  decisions  of  the  Courts,  or  of  their  chosen  um¬ 
pires,  they  are  last  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Heaven  for  a 
decision  of  the  question  at  issue.  They  unanimously  agreed 
to  appoint  a  “solomne  metting”  to  cast  lots  for  the  issue.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  religious  act,  and  the  result  as  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  that  Court,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  —  the 
Will  of  God. 

All  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  decision  and  went  forward 
and  erected  the  house,  which  had  been  under  contract  for 
about  twelve  years.  The  meeting  house  was  erected  in  that 
year,  1683,  ^ront  of  the  “Burrying  Ground,”  in  Hopmeadow. 
It  was  “28  Foot  in  length,  24  Foot  in  Breadth,  and  14  Foot 
Between  Joynts,”  and  built  according  to  specifications,  “the 
Towne  finding  Nailes .”  This  last  item,  however  insignificant 
it  may  appear  to  us,  was  to  them,  when  every  nail  was  ham¬ 
mered  out  by  hand,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 

As  was  the  universal  custom  of  those  times,  the  building 
stood  sidewise  to  the  highway,  with  a  single  entrance  in  the 
side  fronting  the  street,  “with  Flue  Boards  at  ech  end  and 
piramides”,  complete.  Its  pulpit  was  at  the  west  side  of  the 
building,  opposite  to  the  door.  The^e  were  no  pews,  but  simply 
rude  boards  or  plank  for  seats. 
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“May  7th  1683,  Voted  to  give  Thomas  Barber  10  s. 
yearly  for  beating  of  the  drume  on  the  Sabboth  dayes.” 

“at  a  Towne  Metting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury 
Defembr  17th  1684  for  the  Finishing  of  ye  metting  Houfe 
(Viz),  pulpit,  floor  feats  et.  and  ye  finishng  work  that  is  to 
be  don.  about  sd  Houf:  there  if  a  committee  chofen.  by  ye 
Inhabitants  of  sd  Town.”  invested  with  power  to  do  the  work.” 

In  1691,  the  town  voted  to  erect  a  gallery  in  the  meeting 
house,  but  the  vote  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  in  1696, 
another  vote  was  passed  as  follows: 

“Voted  to  build  Galleries  in  Simsbury  meting  house,  as 
speedily  as  may  be,  and  that  the  Meathod  be,  one  Gallery 
on  the  East  side  of  sayd  house,  and  two  galleries  on  the  end 
of  sd  house,  to  be  don  in  a  decent  and  comly  maner,  and  the 
walls  to  be  ceiled;  the  Townsmen  to  provide  materials,  —  al 
to  be  on  the  Towns  cost.” 

The  Burying  ground  was  at  first  higher  up  the  hill,  but 
in  May  1688,  it  was  “Voted  by  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury, 
that  the  Burrying  place  at  Hopp  Meadow  shall  be  removed 
lower  down  the  hill,  and  yt  it  shall  be  layd  by  ye  Towne. 
meaflfurer.  to  ye  quantity  of  two  Accres,  at  the  South  west 
end  of  ye  Meating  House,  or  neer  ther  about  as  he  may  Judg 
Convenient.” 

When  the  house  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Hopmeadow  street 
were  laid  out  in  Feb.  1688/9,  to  accommodate  the  Salmon 
Brook  men,  the  land  reserved  for  the  burying  place  and  meet¬ 
ing  house  was  fourteen  rods  in  width.  This  lay  southerly  and 
westerly  from  the  meeting  house. 

Subsequently,  we  find  the  following  record: 

“There  is  a  parcel  of  land  belonging  to  the  Town  of 
Simsbury,  which  is  fcituate  on  the  weft  fide  the  river  at 
hop  meadow,  where  the  meeting  houfe  now  stand  and  the 
Burning  yard  is  of  Two  accres.  and  is  thus  bounded  four 
rods  Northeasterly  of  the  meeting  houfe  and  is  eighten  rodds 
fquar.  there  is  a  piece  of  common  land  between  Stephen 
Pettibones  and  this  of  ten  rod  wide.” 

From  these  records  we  are  enabled  to  fix  upon  the  precise 
location  of  the  first  meeting  house.  It  was  “upon  that  nape 
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against  Thomas  Rowell’s. ”  Its  particular  site  was  at  the 
present  central  entrance  of  the  cemetery.  Here,  in  those  days, 
was  a  considerable  eminence,  which  is  remembered  by  persons 
now  living.  The  Farmington  Canal  was  constructed  in  1826, 
crossing  the  street  diagonally  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  burying  ground,  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  When  the 
Canal  was  abandoned  and  filled  up,  this  hillock  or  prominence 
was  removed,  and  the  surface  graded  to  its  present  condition. 
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Ministers  Previous  to  the  Organization 

of  the  Church 


MR.  STONE 

Mr.  Samuel  Stone,  son  of  the  eminent  colleague  of  Mr. 
Hooker  of  Hartford,  was  the  first  minister  of  Simsbury.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  here  as  early  as  May 
1673;  and  in  the  winter  following,  the  town  invited  him  to 
settle  with  them  in  the  ministerial  office.  The  invitation  was 
declined  “by  reason  of  his  disabilitie  and  weakness  of  body.” 
He  continued  to  preach  there,  however,  with  some  interrup¬ 
tions,  till  June  1st,  1679. 

He  was  highly  educated  and  possessed  of  superior  natural 
endowments  and  advantages,  but,  unfortunately,  like  many 
in  similar  circumstances,  though  he  could  preach  to  others, 
he  could  not  practice  what  he  preached.  He  was  a  victim  of 
intemperance.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Whiting  of  Hartford,  colleague  of  Mr.  Stone’s  father,  dated 
Hartford  17th  Sept  1683,  shows  the  nature  of  his  “disabilitie,” 
with  a  sketch  of  his  character,  life  and  sorrowful  death. 

“Since  my  last,  here  is  another  dreadfully  tremendous 
providence  fallen  out  in  the  death  of  poore  Mr  Stone;  the 
short  of  whose  sinfull  life  and  sorrowful  death  is  this.  Sam11 
Stone  (the  son  and  heire  of  Mr  Sam11  Stone,  the  first  Teacher 
of  the  Church  in  Hartford)  whose  abilities,  naturall  and 
acquired,  were  so  considerably  raised,  that  he  preached  some 
years  in  severall  places,  with  a  general  acceptation  among  those 
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that  heard  him,  as  to  the  gift  part  of  his  work,  therein:  He 
long  since  fell  into  a  course  of  notorious  drunkenes,  pretending 
a  certaine  infirmity  of  body  with  an  innocent  and  necessary 
use  of  Strong  drink,  to  relieve  him  against  it,  so  as  no  en¬ 
deavours  of  magistrates,  ministers  &c  could  reach  him  to 
any  conviction,  but  he  continued  an  habituall  drunkard,  for 
sundry  yeares;  —  yet  still  professing  and  defending  him- 
selfe  to  be  as  faultles  therein  as  the  child  unborne.  His  precious, 
godly  mother,  (whose  life  was  sometimes  hazarded,  before 
she  dyed,  through  the  griefe  she  received  by  hard  words  and 
wretched  carriages  she  met  with  from  him,  on  the  foremen- 
tioned  account;  whence  some  that  had  occasion  to  observe  it, 
feared  an  untimely  end  would  overtake  him,  vnless  an  eminent 
repentance  were  given).  His  mother,  disiring  the  churches 
forbearance  of  censure,  till  a  solemne  day  were  kept  for  him: 
which  it  was  accordingly  done  (May  ’8i)  by  sundry  ministers 
and  other  faithful.  —  himselfe  refusing  to  be  there,  because 
(as  he  said)  he  would  not  dally  with  God  in  desiring  conviction 
about  a  matter,  wherein  he  knew  himselfe  fully  cleare.  Where¬ 
upon,  after  much  patience  and  pains  used,  the  Church  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  excommunication,  in  which  state  he  continued 
without  any  repentance,  or  reformation  manifested  to  his 
dying  hower.  He  wasted  his  whole  estate,  (lying  in  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  house,  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  and  a  good 
Library,  left  him  by  his  worthy  father,)  to  satisfy  and  serve 
that  sordid  lust,  and  so  dyed  in  debt:  -  :  Vpon  the  8th  of  Sber 
1683,  went  from  the  house  where  he  lived,  about  noone: 
was  among  his  companions  first  at  one,  and  then  at  another 
Taverne,  and  thence  went  in  the  evening,  to  a  friends  house, 
where  his  discourse  was  bitter  and  offensive  to  some  present: 
but  going  thence,  the  night  being  very  dark,  was  found  the 
next  morning  dead  in  the  little  River  that  runs  through  the 
town  of  Hartford;  having  missed  the  bridge.  He  fell  down 
upon  the  Rocks,  and  thence  rowled,  or  some  way  gott  into  the 
water  at  a  little  distance  and  there  lay  dead  at  brake  of  day.” 
“J..  Whiting” 

MR.  STOW 

After  Mr.  Stone,  the  next  minister  was  Mr.  Samuel  Stow, 


who,  several  years  before,  had  been  dismissed,  by  act  of  the 
General  Court,  from  the  ministry  in  Middletown,  where  in 
1660  he  was  employed  as  its  first  minister.  According  to  Dr. 
Trumbull  he  was  dismissed  “on  the  account  of  the  evil  temper 
of  the  people  towards  him,”  but  from  the  records  of  the  General 
Court,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  this  “evil  temper”  was  not  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  people;  there  was  evidently  such  an 
incompatibility  between  them,  as  in  modern  times  would 
justify  a  decree  of  divorce. 

At  the  Session  of  the  General  Court  in  October  1660, 

“Its  ordered  by  ye  Court  respecting  Mr.  Stow  of  Middle- 
Town,  that  appeareing  such  vnsutablenes  in  their  spirits, 
that  Middle  Town  shal  haue  free  liberty  to  provide  for  them- 
selues  another  able,  or  orthodox  and  pious  minister,  as  soon 
as  they  can,  who  is  to  be  approoued  by  Mr  Warham,  Mr 
Stone,  Mr.  Whiting,  takeing  in  ye  help  of  ye  Wor11  Gournr 
and  Mr  Willis,  wch  being  done,  Mr  Stow  is  to  lay  downe  his 
preaching  there.” 

In  June,  1680,  the  people  of  Simsbury,  in  Town  meet¬ 
ing  assembled,  invited  Mr.  Stow  to  come  and  labor  with 
them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  record  of  this  invita¬ 
tion,  with  the  other  records  of  the  town,  having  been  destroyed 
by  fire  between  June  1680  and  October  1681,  at  the  latter 
date  the  vote  was  renewed,  and  Mr.  John  Case  was  appointed 
“to  go  to  Mr  Stow,  and  to  aquint  him  with  their  defires, 
which  was  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  come  and  preach  to 
us  the  next  Sabboth  day:  if  it  might  sut  with  his  conveniency 
if  it  suted  not  then  then  as  soon  as  poflibly  he  could,  further 
ye  sd  Cafe  is  to  aquint  ye  said  Mr  Stow  with  the  Townes  In¬ 
tendment.  which  is  that  if  it  pleafe  god  to  encline  his  heart  to 
us  and  our  hearts  to  him.  and  the  providence  of  god  con¬ 
curring.  with  our  endeavours  then  to  proced  with  him  to 
fettlement  in  ye  work  of  the  miniflry.  further  in  cafe  that  ye 
said  Mr  Stow  comes  et:  then  for  his  yearly  ftippend  Hyers. 
to  allow  him  5olb,  the  ufe  of  the  perfonage  lands,  so  much 
as  he  fes  caufe  to  make  ufe  off  durring  his  abode  amongfl 
us  in  the  work  of  the  miniflry. 
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At  another  metting.  agreed  to  find  him  fire  wood  for  his 
neccefsary  ufes.” 

“At  a  town  meting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury, 
Apr11  the  Fourt  1682.  voted  to  continue  mr  Stow  in  ye  work 
of  the  miniftry.  as  to  setlement  &  and  to  give  him  fifty  fix 
pound  a  year  he  finding  himfelf  firewood.” 

In  May  1862,  Mr.  Stow  and  Michael  Humphrey  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  town  to  present  their  petition  to  the  General 
Court  asking  leave  to  form  a  Church  and  settle  themselves 
in  Gospel  order,  with  their  reasons  therefor.  By  a  law  of  the 
Colony,  “no  ministry  or  Church  administration  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  entertained,  or  attended,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
any  plantation,  except  it  be  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
General  Court,  &  neighbour  Churches.”  Hence  the  necessity 
for  applying  for  leave  to  organize  a  church  here.  Their  petition 
was  in  these  words: 

“The  Humble  Motion  of  Simsbury  men,  to  ye  Governor 
and  Deputy,  with  the  rest  of  the  Worshipful  Assistants  and 
worthy  members  of  this  Honored  Assembly,  is  as  followeth: 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  having  knowledge 
and  tryal  of  Mr  Samuel  Stowe  in  ye  labors  of  ye  word  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  do  hereby  manifest,  so  far  as  we  know 
our  own  hearts,  our  hearty  desires  of  his  continuance  to  be  a 
Pastor  and  Watchman  over  our  Soules,  and  the  Soules  of  ours: 
And  that,  therefore,  for  his  and  our  encouragements,  an 
Addresse  might  be  made  to  the  General  Court,  y*  is  to  set  this 
Instant  May,  —  or  that  ye  presentation  of  this  may  be  instead 
of  an  Addresse,  (by  formal  petition)  to  their  Honers.  That 
we  might  have  their  countenance  to  settle  ourselves  in  Gospel 
order,  with  the  approbation  and  helpe  of  approved  elders  of 
Churches  among  us;  —  That  so  we  might  according  to  ye 
obligation  yt  God  hath  layd  upon  us,  through  ye  application 
of  ye  representative  blood  of  his  Son,  walk  more  orderly  to 
his  prase  and  the  salvation  of  our  Soules,  in  observance  of 
whatsoever  he  hath  commanded  us  in  his  Holy  Worde,  having 
the  means  and  helps  that  he  hath  appointed  thereunto.” 

(Signed  by  Simon  Mills  and  21  others) 
“Simsbury  ye  7th  of  May,  1682.” 
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‘'May  14th  1682,  Mr  Samuel  Stow  and  Michall  Humphrey 
are  chosen  to  present  this  present  motion  abovewritten,  to 
this  Honored  General  Assembly  at  Hartford;  chosen  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  as  adopted. 

Pr  John  Slater,  Register.” 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  petition,  the  General  Court 
took  this  favorable  action: 

“Vpon  the  presentation  of  an  address  by  Mr.  Stowe  and 
Michaell  Humpheries,  on  behalfe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sims¬ 
bury,  for  liberty  to  gather  a  church  and  settlement  of  a  pastor 
there,  with  the  approbation  of  this  Gen11  Court,  according 
to  gospell  order,  after  the  usuall  maner  in  this  colony,  we  see 
no  cause  to  discourage  but  to  alow  them  so  to  doe,  it  being 
done  with  the  observation  and  approbation  of  three  or  foure 
of  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  neighbouring  churches, 
adviseing  that  their  inhabitants  doe  choose  a  competent  number 
of  the  most  sober  and  godly  persons  to  begin  that  church  and 
call  the  officer ,  as  is  desired  by  them” 

Were  members  of  the  church  now  chosen  by  town  meeting 
the  places  occupied  by  some  might  be  vacant. 

But  though  the  General  Court  gave  its  assent,  the  church 
was  not  gathered  and  organized  until  fifteen  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  Stow,  however,  continued  to  preach  from  year  to  year, 
till  1685. 

In  the  latter  year  it  appears  that  he  offered  some  proposi¬ 
tions  to  the  town  regarding  a  continuance  and  settlement  in 
the  ministerial  office: 

“At  a  Genr11  Towne  Metting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Sims¬ 
bury  Auguft  14th  1685  ye  reverent  Mr.  Sam1  Stow,  defiring 
an  anfwer  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury:  whether  they  would 
continue  him  in  the  work  of  the  Miniffry  and  fetle  him  in 
office  amongff  them.  A  meting  being  warnned  August  14. 
i68$\)  Mr  Stowes  propofition  prefen  ted  to  the  Towne:  the 
Towne  not  feing  caufe  to  accept  of  fd  propofition.  as  to 
his  setlment  &  calling  to  office,  but  voted  the  contray  .  .  . 
upon  which  vote  the  Towne  made  choice  of  a  Committee  to 
declair  their  said  vote  to  Mr  Stow,  and  to  mak  returne  of  his 
anfwr  to  this  faid  prefent  meting,  anfwer  from  Mr  Stow. 
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to  the  Towne.  that  he,  ye  sd  Mr  Stow  did  rejoyce  that  he  had 
received  the  Townes  pleafure.  respecting  himfelfe:  heaveing 
bin  with  God  by  earneft  prayr.  to  give  him  adetirmination 
of  his  mynd.  concerning  his  Setlment  in  this  place)  in  the  work 
of  the  miniftry.  further  according  to  the  Towns  order,  it  being 
referred,  to  ye  reverend  Mr  Stow,  whether  he  would  continue 
any  longer  in  ye  worke  of  ateaching  Minifter:  his  reply  that 
he  would  ftay  no  longer  than  to  mak  up  his  four  years,  which 
wil  terminat  faid  he  in  the  Midle  of  October,  further  fd  that 
he  should  rejoyce  to  hear  of  our  welfare,  and  that  he  would 
be  helpful  in  the  procuring  of  an  other  Minifter  to  ye  place.” 

Having  received  this  answer  from  Mr.  Stow,  the  people 
made  choice  of  a  Committee  whom  they  “Inverted  with  full 
S  ^  R\  power  to  make  an  effay  after  an  other  minifter  —  (that  so 
P.35  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  other  of  ye  ordinances  and 
Institutions  of  Jefus  Chrift  might  be  fetled  amongft  us: 
according  to  gofpell  order:)  and  procure  fuch  a  one.  who 
is  a  futabl  person,  fittly  qualified  for  ye  work  of  ye  miniftry 
and  they  are  to  alow  him  fuch  futabl  maintainance.  for  his 
Incoragment:  as  the  town  is  capabl  to  alow:  the  Names  of 
the  Comitte  thus  chosen,  are.  Enfign  John  Terry.  Sergant 
willcoxsun.  John  Higley  Jofhua  Holcomb.  John  Cafe  Senor. 
Michall  Humphries  Peter  Buell  John  Humphries  John  Slater.” 

These  were  all  influential,  solid  men. 

For  a  considerable  time  they  were  unsuccessful.  In  Novem- 
s  ber,  1 68 6,  “ye  same  full  powers  for  the  procureing  of  a  Min- 

b.  i!  ifter,”  were  renewed  to  them,  and  they  were  instructed  to 
p-42  offer  Mr  Bayly,  “in  cafe  he  comes  and  fetle  amongft  us. 
or  any  other  Minifter  that  fhall  come  and  fetle  in  office 
amongft  us,”  the  “Filly  lot”  in  Hop  Meadow,  and  “the 
Twenty  Accres  on  Salmon  Brook:  which  was  Referved  for  a 
Minifter.” 

At  the  same  meeting,  Nov.  2nd,  1686,  “propounded  at 
a  towne  meting  by  ye  Committe.  In  cafe  our  Meffenger  John 
higley  can  procure  mr  Emerfon.  or  any  other:  but  they  com 
s.  R.  to  a  debat  and  Treaty  respecting  yearly  salary  for  his  ye 
p/42  sd  Emerfon  Maintainance.  or  any  other  that  he  can  procur 
in  cafe  he  prevails  not  with  the  Reverend  Mr  Emerfon  whether 
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that  ye  said  Mefsenger  may  at  ye  Firft  prefent  40115  Annualy. 
in  cafe.  ye  sd  Gentlm  et.  cannot  procur  him  upon  fuch  tearmes. 
whether  he  may  not  prefent  them  to  him  or  any  fuch  other 
that  he  can  prevail  with  to  com  and  fetle  amongft  us  5<Dlb;  — 
Annualy:  for  his  ftipend  and  whether  he  shall  prefent  to  him 
the  lands  Referved  for  a  minifter  in  cafe  of  fetlment:  and  the 
ufe  of  the  perfonag  houfe  and  land:  this  being  prefented  at  a 
town  Meting:  on  the  day  above  sd:  was  unanimofly  confented 
too  and  voted:  and  farther  voted  and  aded  that  in  cafe  the 
sd  Gentlm  or  fuch  other  futable  perfon  for  the  right  difcharge 
of  the  minifteriall  Function:  could  not  be  prevailed  with: 
upon  the  tendery  of  40lb  or  5olb  —  then  to  make  a  tender 
of  sixty  pound  for  his  yearly  fallery.” 

These  long  extracts  from  the  Records  are  here  presented 
not  merely  to  show  what  our  fathers  did  in  these  matters,  — 
but  their  manner  of  doing  business.  We  get  from  them  a  clearer 
idea  of  this  from  these  records,  than  words  of  ours  could  convey. 

Of  these  several  persons  named,  Mr.  Edward  Thompfon 
“was  prevailed  with”  to  come.  The  worshipful  Major  Talcot 
seems  to  have  been  active  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

“Propounded  to  the  Towne  by  Major  Talcot,  June  2?th 
1687,  at  a  general  Towne  metting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Sims¬ 
bury,  —  All  you  that  are  heartily  and  Really  and  affectionately 
desierous  to  give  Mr  Edward  Thompson,  that  is  now  come 
up  amongst  you,  to  give  him  an  Invitation  to  come  here 
amongst  you,  in  this  plantation  of  Simsbury,  &  to  carry  on 
the  worke  of  ye  Ministry  in  this  place,  Manifest  it  by  the 
lifting  up  of  your  hands.”  —  “the  above  written  was  vnani- 
mously  voted,  according  as  it  was  propounded  and  put  to 
vote.” 

MR.  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  from  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  He 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  come  and  settle 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  here.  Whereupon  the  inhabitants, 
individually,  entered  into  the  following  agreement  with  him, 
in  writing: 

“Where  as  Mr  Edward  Thompfon  hath  ben  invited  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Townfhip  of  Simsbury  to  attend,  the 
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work  of  the  miniftry  there,  &  the  sd  Mr  Thompson - hath 

declared  his  acceptance,  of  their  call  —  and  his  refolutions 
to  come:  and  fetle  with  them  —  in  the  sd  work  of  the  miniftry 
—  with  all  convenient  speed  that  may  bee  —  sometime  be- 
twen  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  and  the  midle  of  September 
next:  if  God  will. 

“for  ye  encoragment  of  the  sayd  Reverend  mr  Edward 
Thompson  to  fetle  and  Continue  in  ye  work  of  the  Miniftry 

in  Simsbury  aforesayd - We  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  — 

Doe  for  us  and  our  fucceffors - promife  and  enage,  that 

we  wil  by - Aflifftance  of  Divin  grace  —  render  that  Hon- 

nour,  love  &  obedience  to  him  that  is  his  due  from  us,  as  he 
is  our  Sheepherd  and  watchman  —  according  to  gofpell 
rules  — 

And  we  doe  hereby  promife  and  engage,  that  dureing  the  time 

Mr  Edward  Tompfon  aforesayd -  shall  Continue  in  the 

work  of  the  Miniftry - we  will  well  and  truely  pay  to  him 

his  heyrs  or  afsigns,  the  sume  of  Fifty  pounds  p.  annum  in 
good  and  Current  pay - (viz),  one  third  in  good  and  Mer¬ 
chantable  wheat  at  Foure  shilling  p.  Bushell - one  third  in 

peafe  or  rye  at  three  shillings  p.  Bushell.  &  on  third  in  Indian 
corne  or  pork,  the  Indian  corn  at  two  fhillings  Sixpence  per 
Bufhell  3d  per  pound  the  pork  at  three  pounds,  ten  shillings 
p.  Barrel  Fullgaged  et  well  repact:  and  alfo  a  fufficiency 

of  wood  shall  be  by  us - provided  and  layd  by  his  houfe,  — 

for  his  necesfary  ufes.  at  all  times  dureing  his  continuance 
amongft  us  in  ye  work  of  the  miniftrey. 

Moreover  we  do  further  grant  unto  him  the  sayd  mr 

Edward  Tompfon  the  ufe  and  Improvement  -  of  all  the 

personage  lands  that  are  in  this  Townefhip:  the  whole  tearm 
of  his  continuance  in  the  worke  of  the  miniftry  amongft  us  — 
that  is  to  say  all  the  land  that  was.  layd  out  or  fequeftered 
by  the  Committee  or  the  Towne  of  Simsbury,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  miniftry  of  the  sayd  Townefhip  of  fimsbury/ 

Moreover  we  do  fully  Freely  and  abfolutely.  give  grant 
ratify  and  Confirm  —  to  the  sayd  Reverend  Mr.  Edward 
Tompson  his  Heyrs  and  a  signes  forever  —  If  he  shall  as 
above  expreft.  Come  and  fetle  in  the  worke  of  the  Miniftry 
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amongfl  us.  and  Continue - therein  Durreing  his  Naturall 

life  =  viz  one  houm  Lot  —  conteining  foure  accres  be  it 
more  or  lefs.  with  the  dweling  houfe  at  prefent  {landing 
thereon  —  which  we  do  promife  to  finifh  at  our  owne  cods 
and  charge  —  and  to  adde  a  New  roome  to  it  of  about  eighten 

foot  square  &  Thirteen  Foot  bettwen  joynts - compleatly 

Built  &  finished  by  vs  —  he  the  sayd  Tompfon  finding  Nails 
Iron  work  and  glajje  for  the  sayd  new  end  with  as  much  speed 
as  they  can. 

And  alfo  eighten  accres  of  Meadow  land  be  it  more  or 

lefs  —  lyeing  in  a  place  commonly  called  HoppMeadow - 

and  alfo  Twenty  Acres  of  meadow  at  Salmon  Brooke:  the  first 
piece  is  eight  Accres  be  it  more  or  lefs  —  and  lyeth  of  the  north 
fyde  of  the  sayd  Brooke,  againfl  John  Slaters  lot  —  and  twelve 
accres.  lyeth  in  the  fecond  meadow  on  the  great  Branch  of 
Salmon  Brooke. 

All  which  parcells  of  land  and  houfing  shall  be  to  him 
ye  sd  Edward  Tompfon  and  to  his  heyrs  and  afsignes  Forever: 
If  the  sayd  Edward  Tompfon  continue  in  the  worke  of  the 
Miniflry  But  in  case:  the  sayd  Tompfon:  shall  not  fetle  — 
or  not  continue:  in  ye  work  of  the  Miniflry  there:  But  remove 

from  thence  for  his  own  advantage  or  will -  Not  being 

forced  thereto:  through  any  default  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Simfbury  —  or  any  other  power  then  this  gift  to  be  void 

and  of  no  effect  —  Elfe  to  Hand  in  full  force  and  vertue: - 

in  witnefs  where  of  we  set  to  our  hands  this  Twenty  feventh 
of  June  1687. 

1.  John  Case  Senr 

2.  John  Terry 

3.  Sam1  Wilcoxsun. 

4.  Joshua  Holcomb. 

5.  John  Higley. 

6.  John  Williams 

7.  Thomas  Barber 

8.  Peter  Buell 

9.  James  Miles 

10.  John  Drake. 

11.  Luke  Hill 


12.  Nicholas  Gozard 

13.  John  Moses 

14.  Nathaniel  Holcomb. 

15.  Eliezer  Hill. 

16.  Sam1  Humphrey 

17.  John  Matson. 

18.  John  Case  Junr 

19.  John  Griffin. 

20.  Edward  Pierce. 

21.  Nicholas  Evans. 

22.  John  Tuler. 
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23.  James  Hillyer. 

24.  Joseph  Owen. 

25.  Sam1  Adams. 

26.  Jere.  Gyllyt. 

27.  Daniel  Adams. 

28.  Jno.  Mills. 

29.  John  Clark 

30.  Richard  Segar 

31.  Elias  Gillit. 

32.  Josiah  Owen. 

33.  Andrew  Hillyer. 

34.  John  Saxton. 

35-  John  Pettibon  Sr 


36.  Thomas  Bacon 

37.  William  Persons 

38.  George  Sanders 

39.  John  Eno 

40.  William  Alderman 

41.  Ebenser  Parsons 

42.  Humphrey  Prior. 

43.  Thomas  Griffin. 

44.  Sam1  Parsons. 

45.  John  Slater. 

46.  John  Robberts. 

47.  Sam1  Brooks 


48.  William  Smith 
49.  Thomas  Kellsey. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  this  27th  of  Jun:  who  are 
subfcribers  on  this  syde  and  in  the  foregoing  Fol.  acknowledged 
the  sayd  writting.  on  the  other  syd  to  be  their  act  and  deed 
before  us. 


John  Talcot.  I 

John  Alyn.  /Afsiftants. 

Benjamin  Newbery.  I 

this  is  a  true  coppy  extracted  from  the  originall  and  here 
recorded  verbatum:  word  by  word:  this  28  of  Jun  1687. 

p.  John  Slater,  Regefter.” 

The  foregoing  is  believed  to  be  a  full  and  perfect  list  of  all 
the  voters  residing  in  Simsbury  at  the  date  of  the  transaction, 
and  is  here  inserted,  not  only  to  show  how  many  and  who 
they  were,  but  also  to  show  with  what  care  they  called  their 
minister,  and  provided  for  his  support. 

In  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  liberal  gifts  and 
grants  the  people  of  the  town  showed  him  many  acts  of  courtesy 
and  kindness,  as  manifested  by  the  following  recorded  votes 
and  acts,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  there  was  a  unanimous 
and  strong  desire  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  new  coming 
minister. 

“At  a  Genr11  Towne  metting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Sims¬ 
bury  auguft  ye  9th,  1687  Sergant  Willcoxfune  and  John 
Petibon  Senor  has  engaged  to  y®  Towne  to  goe  and  Fetch 
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Mr  Tompfons  cade  and  fheep  from  Newbery  to  Simsbury,  for 
Five  pounds,  they  to  bear  their  owne  charges  forth  &  home 
againe.  it  was  alfo  voted  to  mow  mak  &  carte  home  to  Mr 
Tompsons  house  at  hopemeadow  ten  Load  of  Hay:  and  thofe 
that  do  it  to  be  payd  in  a  Towne  rate:  this  Hay  to  be  well 
made  and  carted  in  feafon.  &  the  Towne  for  a  load  of  or¬ 
dinary  grafs  mowd  well  made  and  carted  will  alow  Twelve 
Shillings:  if  it  be  English  grafe:  or  better  hay  than  ordinarily 
is  got  in  our  playn  meadows  then  to  alow  fomwhat  more:  the 
quantity  &  quality  of  said  Loads  to  be  judged  by  John  Drak 
and  Petter  Buell.  James  Hillyard  &  Andrew  hillyard  engag 
to  get  and  cart  one  Load  of  Hay  Jofhua  Holcombe  one  Load, 
to  get  and  cart:  peter  Buell  one  Load,  Luk  Hill  and  Eliezr 
Hill  one  Load  apiece,  thefe  to  bring  sayd  loads  to  ye  Houf. 

Sam1  Humphries  and  John  Tuller  enages  to  Mow  Mr  Tompsons 
lott  and  they  are  to  have  to  fhilling  Sixpence  per  accre.  And 
Luk  hill  Senor  enages  to  make  the  fayd  grafs  into  good  hay 
order,  and  is  to  have  2  s.  p.  load  Sam1  perfons  and  Nicholace 
Evens  engages  to  find  grafs  in  hop  meadow  and  mow  and  mak 
each  of  them  a  load  of  io  s.  ye  load.” 

Evidently  the  people  were  extremely  desirous  of  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  a  settled  ministry  and  the  institution  of  Church 
ordinances,  and  were  disposed  to  hold  out  to  him  strong  in¬ 
ducements  to  settle  among  them,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  witness 
these  evidences  of  good  will  towards  him,  but  there  were  addi¬ 
tional  courtesies  extended  to  him. 

“At  a  town  meting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simfbury 
Auguft  9th  1687  Enfign  John  Terry  and  Daniell  Adams  en- 
gaged  to  the  town  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  yt  upon  their  p.  53 
owne  coft  and  proper  charge  to  goe  to  Newbery  and  Fetch 
up  Mr  Edward  Tompson  &  his  Family,  to  provid  a  fpare 
Horfe  for  Mr  Tompfons  ufe  &  to  tak  care  of  and  to  Tranfport 
Mr  Thompson’s  goods  from  ye  place  he  appoynts  to  his  dweling 
houfe  at  fimfbury.  upon  their  own  proper  coft  and  charge, 
and  for  their  reward  the  Towne  of  fimfbury  is  to  alow  them 
Five  pounds:  and  they  engage,  to  be  at  the  coft  et.  as  above 
written  &  to  difcharge  the  towne  of  any  Further  Trouble. 
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about  Transporting  of  ye  sayd  Reverend  Mr  Tompson  and 
his  family  and  goods/’ 

“John  Griffin  and  William  Smith  engages  May  88  to 
help  peter  Buell  to  clear  up  Mr.  Thompfons  well  forthwith: 
and  y*  to  ye  lowr  Curbe  and  in  cafe  they  can  not  fully  clear 
sd  well.  then,  to  do  it  at  an  other  feafon.  and  alfo  to  make  a 
curb  for  ye  top  of  ye  well  and  to  help  to  finifh  ye  wel.  and  for 
fo  doing  they  are  to  have  Ten  Shillings  apiece.” 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  an  eye  to  economy, 
all  public  affairs,  even  the  most  minute,  were  conducted.  All 
money  expended  for  the  public  was  first  voted  and  appropriated 
by  the  town,  with  very  little  room  for  the  discretion  of  their 
agents.  The  town  was  then  almost  a  pure  democracy. 

But  though  Mr.  Thompson  accepted  the  call  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  settle  with  them  in  the  pastoral  office,  he  was 
never  settled  here;  but,  after  preaching  about  four  years,  he 
abruptly  broke  off  his  engagement  and  returned  to  Newbery. 

“Aug.  ye  2d  1691.  prepounded  to  sd  Simsbury  Inhabitants 
on  ye  Sabboth  daye  evening  after  exercife  and  after  y1  Mr 
Edward  Tompfon  had  declared  his  removing  away  from  Sims¬ 
bury  to  Newbery.  with  his  Family  and  goods  wch  was  in  a 
great  meafure  put  forth  into  action:  it  was  then  propounded  to 
Simsbury  Inhabitant  whether  they  were  willing  and  would 
fek  out  for  another  minifter:  to  difpence  ye  word  of  God  to 
us  et.  it  proportion  being  put  to  vote.  Anfwered  in  ye  Af¬ 
firmative. 

-  2dly  -  propounded  whether  they  would  be  pleafed  to  ap- 
poynt  and  choofe  some  perfons  amongst  ourfelves  to  take 
Advice  with  some  Judiciall  perfons  amongft  us.  here  in  the 
neighbor  plantation  or  plantations,  about  fome  futable  perfon 
for  ye  work  of  ye  miniftery.  and  alfo  to  Invest  thof  chofen 
as  amongft  our  felves  with  power  fet  forth  and  to  procur  on 
for  the  work  of  the  miniftery  Voted  in  ye  affirmitive.  thof 
chofen  a  commite  for  this  work,  are  Lev1  John  Higley  Serg* 
Same11  Wilcoxfun  John  Slater  Senor.” 

MR.  SHOVE 

“January  25,  1691,  at  a  Generali  Towne  metting, — 
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propounded  to  the  Towne  Inhabitants  whether  they  were 
willing  to  setle  Mr.  Shove  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  — 

This  was  answered  unanimously  in  the  affirmation,  voted 
they  were  willing.”  At  the  same  meeting  the  following  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  had:  “whereas,  this  Towne  being  fenfible  y* 
it  is  the  duety  of  all  Christian  people  to  be  Xndustrioufe  in 
promoting  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  God  in  the  places 
where  they  Live,  and  the  carelefse  remifnefs  therein  may 
Juftly  bringe  downe  Gods  plagues  and  Judgements  vpon  all 
such  places  and  people,  the  Which  we  the  Inhabitants  aforesd 
Willing  to  do  our  Deuty  there  in,  &  it  having  pleafed  God 
by  his  Good  Providence  to  bring  the  Reverend  Mr  Shoves 
amongft  us:  &  we  being  willing,  &,  by  taking  care  to  encorage 
him  for  his  Comfortable  abode  &  subfiftance  and  fetlement 
amongft  us  — 

i)  do  give  as  followeth  Firftly  —  we  engage  to  give  and 
pay  to  him  in  a  way  of  Rate  5<olb  yearly,  in  good  current 
pay  in  grain  and  Pork  as  God  fhall  enable  us:  for  the 
faid  Reverend  Mr  Shoves  his  sallery. 

2. )  That  Mr  Shove  shall  have  the  ufe  of  the  pefonage  land 

while  he  Continues  here  in  Simsbury  in  the  worke  of  the 
miniftry. 

3. )  That  we  will  give  him  that  houfe  and  home  lot.  that  was 

Built  for  a  minifter  &  finifh  it:  (onely)  he  the  said  Mr 
Shove  finding  or  aloweing  for  ye  Nayles  and  Glafse,  (which 
said  houfe)  &  Houfe  lot  shall  be  to  him  &  his  Heyrs  for¬ 
ever  (provided  he  fetle  amongft  us  in  office  and  continue 
in  the  worke  of  the  miniftry  here  amongft  in  fimsbury. 

4. )  We  give  unto  the  Reverend  Mr  Shoves  ye  alottment  of  land 

lying  in  hoppe  meadow  commonly  called  by  the  Name  of 
Filly  lott  being  about  Eighten  Accres,  as  here  lyeth 
Bounded. 

5.  Also  Twenty  Accres  in  the  Sammon  Brook  meadows  being 
in  to  Divifions;  thif  Land  we  give  to  him  on  the  affore  sd 

6.  conditions,  also  a  fsoficiency  of  fire  wood  for  his  family 
vfe,  yearly  whilft  he  abides  in  ye  work  of  the  miniftry 
amongft  vs. 

1st -the  above  written  propounded  to  the  Towne  at  a 
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Generali  Towne  metting  of  ye  inhabitants  of  Simsbry  Jan. 
25th.  91  &  was  unanimoufly  voted  in  the  Affirmitive  no  man 
gainfaying. 

2nd.  On  the  Same  day  the  second  time  voted  in  the 
prefence  of  Mr  Shoves:  and  was  a  unanimoufe  vote:  to  him. 
in  giving  him  the  above  written  premifes,  according  to  the 
Tenor  thereoff  in  ech  particlr.” 

“Mr.  Shov  his  Anwer.” 

“Friends  &  Neighbours:  I  have  ben  defired  by  the  Com- 
mitee  to  make  Anfwer  to  what  hath  ben  propofed  to  me 
for  my  encoragement  to  continue  with  you  &  setle  among 
you  thefe  therefore  are  to  certifie  you  that  vpon  Matuer 
Deliberation  I  am  willing  to  spend  my  dayes  with  you  in 
ye  work  you  called  me  to  &  in  convenient  time  to  fetle  in 
office  (God  willing)  in  ye  work  of  the  miniftry,  thus  far  pray¬ 
ing  and  desiring  your  prayers  that  God  would  fit  us  for  such  a 
relation. 

I  fubscribe  myself  your  Servant  —  Seth  Shove. 
February  27  1692/3.” 

But  though  Mr.  Shove  thus  accepted  the  call  of  the 
people  of  Simsbury  and  expressed  his  willingness  “to  spend 
his  days”  with  them,  he  was  never  installed  in  office.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  there,  however,  till  1695. 

In  1693,  he  purchased  of  John  Moses,  his  share,  being 
one  fourth  part  of  the  Grist  Mill  and  Saw  Mill  on  Hop  Brook. 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  he  left  Simsbury  in  1695, 
without  being  ordained  and  settled  there,  after  preaching 
about  four  years. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Shove  accepted  a  call  from 
Danbury,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1696,  and  continued  to 
preach  till  the  time  of  his  death,  —  a  period  of  thirty  nine 
years. 

He  was  the  first  minister  of  that  town,  and  was  an  emi¬ 
nently  pious  and  Godly  man,  bearing  the  name  and  character 
of  a  “Peace-maker”,  in  which  character  his  services  were 
repeatedly  called  in  requisition  by  the  Colonial  authorities. 

Thus  far  Simsbury  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  un¬ 
fortunate  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister.  Its  people 
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had  enjoyed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  for  eighteen  years 
by  four  successive  ministers,  to  each  of  whom  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  settle  in  office,  and  by  all  of  whom  the  call 
was  accepted,  save  by  Mr.  Stone,  but  their  contracts  were 
never  fulfilled.  They  seemed  to  be  of  those, 

“That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

And  break  it  to  our  hope.” 

There  was,  therefore,  no  “gathering  of  a  Church”  or 
church  organization  during  all  this  period. 

In  June,  1695,  “the  town  voted  unanimously  to  send  for  s.  t.  r. 
Mr.  Thompson  to  come  here  again  to  Simsbury”,  “offering  him 
additional  inducements,  but  without  effect.  He  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  return.” 
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XX 


Settlement  of  Rev.  Dudley  Woodbridge 
and  Gathering  the  Church 

“On  the  2nd  of  October,  1695,  the  town  voted  a  unani- 
s  T  R  mous  call  to  Mr  Dudley  Woodbridge,  offering  him  sixty 
b.  2  pounds,  in  good  Mrchantabl  corent  pay,  annually,  and  thoi 
other  particularf,  and  on  the  fame  condition  as  for  Land, 
Houfe  et.  as  is  expreft  in  the  vote  that  had  refference  to 
Mr  Thompson,  in  his  invitation.”  And  on  the  25th  October, 
it  was  voted  to  allow  Mr.  Woodbridge  sixty  pounds  annually, 
as  above,  “Where  of  20  lbs  is  to  be  payd  in  Silver  money.” 
Here  was  a  remarkable  and  special  inducement,  held  out  to  a 
candidate  for  settlement.  Prior  to  this  time,  “Provision  Pay” 
was  the  common  medium  of  exchange,  and  the  recognized 
currency  of  the  country.  Wheat,  rye,  Indian  Corn,  pork,  etc., 
passed  at  so  much  per  bushel  or  pound,  in  payment  for  all 
debts  or  contracts.  Their  price  was  fixed  by  a  law  of  the  Colony, 
or  by  the  agreement  of  parties.  This  state  of  things  continued 
till  1709.  But  lo!  An  innovation!  Twenty  pounds  in  silver! 

But  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  a  remarkable  young  man.  He 
was  at  the  time  only  twenty  years  old,  but  possessed  of  superior 
talents  and  ministerial  qualifications.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
John  Woodbridge  of  “Weathersfield”. 

Evidently  the  people  of  Simsbury  were  extremely  anxious 
to  secure  his  services.  They  had  been  so  long  and  so  often 
disappointed  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  that 
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they  now  manifested  a  special  interest.  A  settled  minister  they 
must  have. 

“Voted,  upon  a  Traying  day,  by  the  towne  Inhabitants 
of  Simsbury,  to  give  Mr.  Dudley  Woodbridge  a  call  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry”:  and  the  Townsmen,  Ensign  Thomas 
Barber,  Serg1  Holcomb  &  Serg1  Samuell  Humphries,  —  with 
Serg*  Wilcocksun,  and  Sergt  Buell,  were  directed,  in  case 
Mr.  Woodbridge  cannot  be  procured  “to  make  further  esseys, 
by  the  good  advice  of  Judicious  gentlemen  abroad.” 

But  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  the  people’s  choice.  They 
unanimously  invited  him;  they  offered  him  a  handsome  salary; 
of  which  one  third  was  to  be  paid  in  Silver;  they  offered  him 
the  Parsonage  house  and  house-lot,  with  other  grants  of  land 
by  way  of  settlement.  He  hesitated  for  some  reason,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  to  them  through  the  year.  The  next  year 
they  renewed  the  call. 

“August  23rd.  1696.  Unanimously  voted,  and  manifefted 
by  the  congregation  and  inhabitants  of  Simsbury,  ye  ac¬ 
ceptance  of,  and  wilingneff  to  setle  Mr.  Dudley  Woodbridge, 
and  that  he  should  be  setled  in  ye  minifteriall  office  in  Sims¬ 
bury.” 

It  seems  that  the  abrupt  departures  of  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Shove,  after  having  signified  their  acceptance  of  the 
invitations  extended  to  them,  left  an  unfavorable  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  neighboring  ministers,  and  perhaps  upon 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  that  the  people  were  at  fault,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  his  hesitation.  They  took  measures  to  remove  the 
cloud,  “Sept.  20,  1696,”  “Whereas  there  arifes  some  demur, 
in  refference  to  our  preceding  actions  touching  our  gathering 
a  Church  here  in  Simsbury ,  by  some,  of  the  elders  of  the  Neigh¬ 
bouring  Churchef,  prefuppofing  that  we  lye  under  fcandol, 
by  reafon  of  ye  minfters  departing  and  leaveing  of  us  deftitute; 
they  defiring  to  be  beter  informed  of  sd  mater.  Enfign  Thomas 
Barber  is  chofen  by  the  congregation,  to  go  to  Mr  hooker, 
and  Serg*  Samuel  Wilcoxsun  to  go  to  Mr  Mather,  for  to  inform 
them  about  ye  sd  cafe,  and  the  agitations  there  of.”  (Mr  Hooker 
was  the  minister  of  Farmington  and  Mr  Mather  the  minister 
of  Windsor). 
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“Further  voted  by  thofe  perfons,  that  have  subfTribed 
to  be  admited  to  ye  Lords  Super,  that  they  are  willing  to 
be  examined  and  tryed,  as  to  their  knowledg  and  fitnefT  for 
fuch  fellofhip  and  ordinance  by  the  elders  of  other  Churches.” 

As  further  inducements  held  out  to  Mr.  Woodbridge  to 
settle,  the  town  voted  to  give  him  “tenn  accres  of  land  upon 
the  playn,  at  Hopmeadow,”  “as  allfo  that  foureteen  accres 
that  was  given  him  over  the  Mill  brooke,  against  Mil-pond 
for  a  pasture  lott.”  These  grants  were  to  him  and  his  heirs 
if  he  remained;  but  if  he  deserted  the  Town  after  Ordina¬ 
tion,  without  just  cause,  these  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  town; 
and  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  his  removal  to  be  left  to  indif¬ 
ferent  men  mutually  chosen. 

They  also  voted  “July  8th  1697  to  Build  the  Minifter 
a  barn,  sd  Minifter  finding  Nails  sd  barn  is  to  be  in  length 
30  foot  in  breadth  20  fot,  with  alantoe  to  it  built  the  whole 
length  of  sd  barne.”  Also  it  was  agreed  to  give  him,  by  sub¬ 
scription,  annually  for  four  years,  three  days’  work  by  each 
subscriber,  which  subscription  was  signed  by  57  persons,  from 
16  years  old  and  upwards;  also  to  furnish  him  necessary  fire¬ 
wood. 

And  it  was  “further  voted,  that  thofe  charges  arifering, 
for  the  providing  for  the  Ministers  &  Churches  reprefentation, 
and  their  Afociats,  at  the  time  of  the  reverend  Mr  Dudleye 
Woodbridges  ordination,  the  coft  and  charges  thereof,  fhall 
be  payd  by  the  Towne.” 

The  proposals  and  call  were  accepted,  and  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1697,  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  ordained  —  the  first 
pastor  and  teacher  of  the  “ First  Church  of  Christ  in  Simsbury  ”, 
which  was  gathered  and  organized  at  the  same  time. 

It  has  been  heretofore  represented  and  believed  that 
the  Church  was  founded  and  organized  in  1682,  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  Act  authorizing  it,  but,  manifestly, 
this  is  an  error,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  records  and  the 
following  facts: 

1.  There  is  no  record  of  or  reference  to  any  prior  church 
organization. 

2.  No  minister  was  ever  ordained  here,  prior  to  the  ordina- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge.  Dr.  Trumbull,  the  Historian,  says, 
“The  gathering,  or  forming  of  the  Churches,  as  far  as  can 
be  found,  was  universally  on  the  day  of  Ordination.” 

3.  As  quoted  above,  the  town  record  shows  a  “Demur”  in 
reference  to  their  preceding  action  touching  their  “gather¬ 
ing  a  church  here”,  which  was  to  be  explained  to  neighboring 
Elders. 

4.  It  was  voted  by  those  persons  that  had  subscribed  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  “that  they  were  willing  to 
be  examined  and  tried  by  the  elders  of  other  churches,” 
showing  that  they  were  not  already  members. 

5.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
there  is  no  record  of  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism  having  ever 
been  administered  in  the  town;  but  immediately  afterwards 
it  was  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence. 

6.  It  was  the  uniform  practice  of  those  times  to  address, 
or  speak  of  or  to  a  man  by  his  official  title ,  whatever  it  might 
be,  civil,  military  or  ecclesiastical.  Prior  to  the  Ordination 
of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the  town  records  speak  of  no  man  as 
“Deacon”,  after  that  time  it  is  applied  to  every  one  who  held 
the  office. 

Thus  it  appears,  conclusively,  that,  though  some  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  may  have  been  taken  to  gather  a  church,  its 
organization  was  not  effected  till  the  time  of  the  Ordination 
of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Nov.  10th,  1697. 

The  form  of  the  Church  Covenant  used  at  this  time, 
and  subscribed  by  forty- two  persons,  twenty  five  men,  one 
of  whom  was  an  Indian,  and  seventeen  women,  was  as  follows: 

“You  do  all  here,  Solemnely  here  in  the  feare  of  God 
all  prefonce  of  this  Congregation,  avouch  God  in  Jefus  Chrift 
to  be  your  God;  and  you  do  give  up  your  felves  and  yours 
to  be  the  Lords  to  fubmit  to  his  rule  and  gouernment  in  his 
church,  to  obey  his  commands  walke  in  all  Religious  duties 
towards  God;  in  love  towards  your  Neighbours;  and  that  you 
will  do  your  duty  in  bringing  up  your  children  in  the  knowledg 
and  feare  of  God  According  to  the  Scriptures.” 

“The  names  of  thofe  promifing  fo  to  do  are  as  followeth:” 
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Thomas  Barbur. 

Jofeph  Strickland. 

Peter  Buell. 

Jeremiah  Gillitt. 

Sam11  Case. 

(Mafcalin) 

John  Slater  Senr 

Ruth  Holcomb. 

John  Weftover.| 

Sarah  Pettibon. 

John  Pettibone  Senr 

Elizabeth  Holcomb 

Andrew  Hillyard 

Deborah  Mofes. 

John  Pettibone  Junr 

Deborah  Addams. 

Sam11  Humphries. 

Mercy  Barbur. 

Thomas  Griffin. 

Mary  Humphries 

Thomas  Holcomb. 

Mary  Bifel. 

Sam1  Wilcoksun  Senr 

Elizabeth  Tullor. 

John  Cafe 

Abigail  Backon. 

Joseph  Cafe 

Sarah  Hill. 

Eliezr  Hill 

Elizabeth  Strickland. 

Jn°  Mills 

Sarah  Hill. 

James  Hilly ard 

Elizabeth  Gozzard  Senr 

John  Slater  Junr 

Sarah  Mills. 

Nathaniel  Holcomb. 

Elizabeth  Gozard. 

Jn°  Tullor. 

Hannah  Holcomb. 

William  Cafe. 

(Femi) 

Thefe  are  the  N(ames)  of  thofe  me(n  and  women)  that 
ware  A(ccepted  for)  full  co(mmunion  in)  Sim(fbury  at  the 
Lords  table)  by  (the  elders  of  the  Church  signing  their  names).” 

The  Ordination  of  a  minister  in  early  times  was  an  im¬ 
portant  event,  involving  great  preparation  and  expense. 

The  public  expenses  attending  the  Ordination  of  Mr. 
Dudley  Woodbridge,  and  inserted  in  the  Rate  Bill,  and  col¬ 
lected  like  and  with  other  town  charges,  were  as  follows: 

“Ordination  charges,  1697,  which  come  to  Twelve  pounds 


and  fiften  shilling  in  money. 

L. 

S. 

D. 

12 

15 

0 

To  peter  buell  4lb  of  sugar. 

0 

2 

0 

Bufell  indian  Meall  —  ilb  of  butter. 

0 

1 

9 

two  fouls. 

0 

00 

8 

Widow  BifTell  3lb  of  cheefe  ilb  L2  of  butter. 

To  jofeph  Phelps  due  for  5lb  Butter,  4lb  Vs 

0 

02 

0 

chef,  and  by  wheat  Is  4d  —  all 
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0 

5 

10 

To  Joseph  Strickland  for  half  a  lamb  mutton 
To  Jonas  Weftover  for  84  lb  of  Bief  1 5f  — 
for  3  lb  of  butter  I.f  6d  —  all 
To  berthe  cafe  in  money 
To  Jn°  Clark  If.  of  money  &  two  fouls. 

To  Nathan11  Holcomb  Senr  for  30  lb  of  venifon 
To  John  Cafe  Junr  2  lb  butter  ilbJ^  of  chefe. 
To  Luk  Hill  for  19113  3d  pound  of  pork. 

To  Tho.  Holcomb. 

To  William  Wilcoxfun.  in  money. 

To  joseph  wilcoxsun  in  money. 

To  Sam1  Wilcoxsun  in  money. 

To  Ephe  Griffin  in  money 
To  Sam1  pettibon  in  money. 

To  Stephen  Pettibon.  in  money 
To  John  Slater  Junr  in  money. 

To  Jofhua  bissell  in  money. 

To  Luk  Hill  2  gills  of  rume. 

To  John  pettibon.  Senr  in  beif,  Mutton 
2lb  of  Buter  —  23  of  beif. 

To  Nathan11  H.  Holcomb  Junr  for  3<olb  of 
Venison. 

To  Sam1  Humphries  for  9  lb  of  Mutton. 

To  Jofeph  Cafe  fix  fhilling  in  money. 

To  Richard  Cafe  in  money. 


L. 

S. 

D. 

0 

2 

7 

0 

16 

6 

0 

02 

6 

1 

01 

8 

0 

°3 

9 

0 

01 

9 

0 

04 

9 

0 

02 

2 

0 

02 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

°3 

0 

0 

02 

6 

0 

02 

0 

0 

02 

6 

0 

02 

0 

0 

02 

0 

0 

00 

9 

0 

40 

0 

0 

°3 

9 

0 

02 

0 

0 

06 

0 

0 

02 

6 

L.  S.  D.  L.  S.  D. 

Ordination  money  12  15  o.  in  pay  25  10  o.” 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  but  twenty  years 
old  when  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  here,  and  after  preach¬ 
ing  eleven  years,  married  Dorothy  Lamb  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
as  shown  by  the  following  record: 

“Mr.  Dudley  Woodbridge  of  fimsbury,  clerk,  the  fon  of 
Mr  John  Woodbridge  of  Weithersfield,  was  Married  to  Mrs 
Dorothy  Lamb,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Jofhua  Lamb  of  Roxbury 
in  the  Maffachufetts  bay,  the  Tenth  day  of  Aprill,  one  Thou- 
fand  feven  Hundred  and  fix.” 

They  had  a  son,  Dudley,  born  in  1708,  who  was  graduated 
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at  Yale  College  in  1734,  but  of  whom  very  little  is  known 
afterwards.  He  sold  his  real  estate  here,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father, 

Rev.  Dudley  Woodbridge  died  in  Simsbury,  August  3rd, 
1710,  having  continued  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  here  more 
than  fourteen  years. 

In  his  life  he  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  his 
people,  and  was  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel;  at  his  death 
he  was  greatly  lamented. 

As  the  custom  of  the  times  did  not  forbid  ministers  en¬ 
gaging  in  secular  pursuits,  when  the  copper  mines  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  Simsbury,  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  active  in  their  development. 

The  first  Deacons  of  the  Church  were  Deacon  Peter  Buell 
and  James  Cornish.  The  first  generation  of  the  inhabitants 
had  now  nearly  all  passed  away.  Of  the  first  list  of  freemen  in 
Massaco,  made  in  1669,  now,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
but  three  survived.  Of  the  toils,  and  hardships,  and  trials  of 
those  first  settlers,  we  can  form  no  just  conception.  Their 
wilderness  dwellings  would  to  us  seem  destitute  of  almost  all 
of  those  conveniences  which  we  deem  necessary  in  the  art  of 
living.  Built  of  rough  logs,  one  story  in  height,  roofed  in  with 
thatch,  and  dabbed  with  clay,  to  shut  out  the  cold;  without 
floor  or  windows;  the  little  stock  of  furniture,  and  household 
utensils,  as  well  as  farming  tools  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  home 
made;  with  the  alternative  of  work  and  toil  or  starvation 
constantly  before  them,  no  men  could  labor  under  greater  dis¬ 
couragements.  But  these  they  overcame;  no  class  of  men  ever 
showed  a  braver  or  more  determined  spirit  than  did  that 
first  generation  of  Simsbury’s  inhabitants.  As  we  use  the  word, 
they  were  uneducated;  but  more  properly  speaking,  they  were 
illiterate.  Probably  no  generation  has  ever  enjoyed  so  little 
school  education  as  that  one.  Born  in  Windsor,  where  the  first 
school  house  was  erected  in  1666,  the  very  year  in  which  these 
settlers  began  to  remove  to  Massaco,  they  were  deprived  of 
all  school  privileges.  But,  nevertheless,  these  settlers  of  Sims¬ 
bury  were  highly  educated.  Stern  necessity  was  their  school, 
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and  experience  their  teacher.  They  were  not  governed  by 
forms ,  nor  guided  by  books. 

Men  of  “sound  minds  in  sound  bodies”  they  were  guided 
by  sound  and  healthy  instincts.  These  were  improved  and 
strengthened  by  rigid  and  correct  moral  training.  In  their 
distress  and  hardships  and  danger,  they  were  faithful  in  all 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Indeed,  these  were  a  part 
of  their  private  and  public  life.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty 
and  straitened  circumstances,  there  was  no  neglect  of  public 
interests,  or  the  common  welfare. 

Having  laid  the  foundations  of  their  Town  Government, 
and  established  its  various  offices;  having  erected  a  house 
of  worship  and  from  time  to  time  provided  ministers  and 
teachers  of  the  Word;  and  now  having  put  themselves  in 
“Gospel  order”,  organized  a  Church,  and  secured  the  services 
of  an  acceptable  and  orthodox  Pastor,  they  left  the  field 
prepared  for  new  labors.  Their  life  work  was  finished. 
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XXI 

Mines  and  Minerals 

About  the  year  1692  or  1693,  a  quarry  or  deposit  of 
rocks  suitable  for  millstones  was  discovered  in  Simsbury, 
which  was,  at  the  time,  considered  of  great  prospective  value. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  difficulties  of  the  town 
with  Windsor  and  Suffield,  Messrs.  Nichols,  Stanley,  and 
Steele  were  appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  settle  the 
boundaries  of  the  town  of  Simsbury.  They  gave  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter,  and  assisted  the  town  in  establishing  its 
lines.  Their  kindness  was  not  forgotten.  These  gentlemen  were 
the  proprietors  of  a  mill  at  Hartford,  and  in  recognition  of 
their  former  kindness,  the  people  of  Simsbury  passed  the 
following  vote: 

“At  a  town  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury, 
March  14th  1693-4  Whereas  Mr  Steele,  Mr  Nath1  Stanley, 
with  others  of  the  Gentlemen  and  proprietors  of  the  Mill 
at  Hartford,  of  whome  the  Towne  of  Simsbury  have  received 
former  kindnesse,  and  being  at  the  request  of  Mr  Steele  pro¬ 
pounded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury;  it  then  and  there 
freely  and  unanimously  was  voted,  in  way  of  gratitude  of  former 
kindnesses  received,  that  they  shall  have  full  and  free  liberty 
to  accommodate  themselves  with  a  pair  of  Mill  Stones  in  our 
towne  Limits.” 

We  can  judge  of  the  estimate  they  placed  upon  its  value 
from  the  following  votes  of  the  town: 

“Whereas  Lamrock  Flowers  pettitioned  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Simsbury  at  a  towne  metting  of  sd  Inhabitants,  Decembr 
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28th  1698.  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  get  a  paire  of  Mil- 
stones  within  the  precincts  of  the  Townefhipe  of  Simsbury 
it  was  Alfo  at  fame  metting  a  liberty  granted  to  Said  Flowers 
of  getting  a  pair  of  Milstons.  within  the  Townefhipe  of  Sims¬ 
bury.  upon  the  condition  he  the  said  Flower  doth  pay  to 
the  Towne  Treafury,  Twenty  Shilling  in  Silvar  Money.” 

“at  a  Town  meeting  in  Sims  Regur  Convened  Aprill  13 
1721”  ....  “voted  that  Jofeph  Phelps  and  Jofeph  Caffe, 
be  a  Committee  to  fue  and  Recover  of  Liut  Cyprion  Nicolf 
the  fume  of  forty  {hillings  which  is  the  Towns  due  for  Two 
milstons  he  carryed  out  of  this  Town  If  upon  demand  he 
refufes  or  neglects  to  pay  the  fame  and  the  Town  will  be 
at  the  Charg  of  fuit.”  Twenty  shillings  seems  to  have  been 
the  price  fixed  for  a  single  stone,  “by  Reason  there  waf  fome- 
thing  of  new  difcovery  in  milstons  that,  may  be  profitable 
hereafter  to  the  town.” 

The  town  of  Bloomfield  is  now  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  this  treasure,  as  the  following  record  shows  its  location  to 
have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  in  that  part  of 
the  town  now  transferred  to  Bloomfield. 

“January  26,  1698-99.”  “Serg*  James  Hilliard  requesteth 
that  the  Towne  would  be  pleased  to  give  him  30  acres  of  land 
at  Weatoug  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountaine  at  a  place 
commonly  called  the  Millstones.  Granted  by  an  affirmative 

yy 

vote. 

In  1718  the  town  passed  an  Act,  “that  no  millston  being 
found  in  the  Town  Comons  shall  be  wrougt  upon  in  order  to 
fitt  it  for  the  Grinding  of  Corn  or  in  order  to  tranceport  by 
any  parfon  or  parfonf  whether  Town  people  or  otherf  with¬ 
out  First  obtaining  Liberty  from  the  Select  men”  .... 
“allso  that  no  mill  stone  whether  wrogt  or  un  Rought  shall 
be  transported  out  of  Town”  ....  “but  that  for  every  stone 
that  shall  be  transported  out  of  Town  theire  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Town  Treffuery  for  the  publick  vfe  of  sd  Town  three 
pounds  pr  stone.” 

But  there  were  mineral  treasures  lying  concealed,  the 
discovery  and  development  of  which  excited  deep  interest 
and  gave  great  notoriety  to  the  town. 
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COPPER  MINES. 

The  discovery  of  a  mine  is  an  exciting  event;  and  no 
employment  is  more  fascinating  than  delving  for  ore.  The 
very  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  the  result  increases  the 
enchantment.  The  fact  that  “ all  is  dark  beyond  the  pick”  lends 
an  added  interest. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  the  “Simsbury  Copper  Mines” 
is  as  follows: 

“MINE.” 

“There  being  a  report  made  in  the  town  Meeting  of 
either  sillvar  or  coper  min  or  Minerall  found  within  the  Lymitts 
of  the  townfhip  of  Simsbury  eaftwardly  et,  the  town  being 
Meet  to  gather  December  the  1 8 th  1705  =  did  mak  choife 
of  Decon  Holcomb  and  John  Pettibon  Junr  to  mak  ferch  for 
the  same  bringin  an  account  of  the  Same  the  next  meeting” 
“Voted  in  the  affirmative.” 

Let  us  drop  into  that  town  meeting:  Whence  all  this  com¬ 
motion  and  excitement?  Every  eye  brightens;  every  tongue 
is  loosed:  “They  have  found  a  mine.”  “Who?”  “Where?” 
“What  is  it?”  are  all  asked  in  a  breath.  Nobody  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  it;  only  —  “They  have  discovered  a  mine!” 
“Who”  “Don’t  know;”  “Where?”  “Over  east  somewhere” 
“What  mine  is  it?”  “Don’t  know,  —  silver  or  copper,  or  some¬ 
thing.”  “That  matter  must  be  investigated,”  which  is  done  by  a 
Committee  but  their  report  is  not  recorded. 

The  town  held  another  meeting  in  the  following  month 
and  sequestered  to  the  use  of  the  town  all  mines  or  minerals 
that  should  be  found  in  any  grants  of  land,  made  by  the 
town,  “reserving  for  ever  for  the  Towne  vfe  and  difpoffall  all 
fuch  mines  or  mineralls.” 

In  the  following  year  the  town  entered  vigorously  upon 
the  work  of  opening  the  mines. 

“At  a  town  meeting,  May  6th,  1707”  ....  “it  was  pro¬ 
pounded  to  the  town  Inhabitants,  whether  they  were  freely 
willing  this  Copper  defign  now  in  hand  the  work  ffiall  goe  on 
Voted  in  the  affirmative.” 

A  Committee  was  chosen  to  draw  up  articles  to  present 
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to  the  town  at  this  meeting,  “inrefference  to  the  Copper 
affayres  now  in  hand  and  the  towns  defigns  thereof. 

thofe  Chofen  are  Mr  Woodbridge  Serg*  Wilcockson  James 
Cornifh  Jofeph  Phelps  dan1  adams.”  Also  another  committee 
was  appointed  “to  treat  with  a  workman.” 

A  paper  was  drawn  up  and  circulated  for  signature, 
through  the  town.  It  was  immediately  subscribed  by  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants.  The  vote  of  the  town  gave  liberty  to 
“all  perfons  who  are  proper  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  that 
are  not  now  here  perfonally  prefent  at  the  fubfcription  of 
the  premises,  or  any  other  that  are  for  the  present  at  a  demurr 
fhall  have  Free  liberty  to  fubfcribe  to  the  articles  et.  and 
fhall  have  their  due  proportion  of  copper,  Mines  et.  according 
to  their  Lyst  1705  provided  they  fubfcribe  to  the  fd  articles, 
between  this  time  or  by  the  firft  of  June  I707-” 

At  this  meeting  a  Committee  of  “five  men  from  among 
themfelves”  was  chosen  by  the  subscribers  to  take  charge 
of  the  mining  operations.  To  this  Committee  was  given  full 
power  to  employ  workmen,  to  provide  all  necessary  imple¬ 
ments  and  materials,  and  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the 
work,  that  there  might  be  no  delay  or  hindrance  in  its  prose¬ 
cution. 

And,  that  all  persons  who  were  in  any  way  interested 
might  share  in  the  benefits,  it  was  provided  that  administrators 
should  have  power  to  undertake  and  carry  on  the  work  for 
all  orphans  who  might  be  left  to  their  charge,  “untill  fuch 
Orphans  should  come  of  agge.”  This  Committee  were  James 
Cornifh,  Jofeph  Cafe,  Serg*  Adams,  Lieut.  Tho.  Barber  and 
John  Griffin. 

The  Committee  appointed  “to  draw  up  articles”  .  .  . 
“in  refference  to  the  Copper  affayres  now  in  hand,”  presented 
the  following: 

“First  Every  perfon  or  proprietors  of  ye  town  fhall  have 
liberty  to  have  an  emprove  a  ffiare  and  proportion  of  Oar 
Carrying  on  his  part  of  the  charge  according  to  lyst  in  1706. 
2  Every  perfon  or  proprietor  not  fubfcribing  to  thefe 
articles  by  the  time  that  the  Major  part  of  the  proprietors 
fhall  agree  to  fubfcribe  shall  be  looked  upon  and  deemed  not 
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to  have  any  fhare  in  the  Oar  or  any  of  the  priviledges  and 
benefits  yr  of  as  a  proprietor  he  not  fubfcribing. 

3  That  no  proprietor  haveing  a  fhare  in  the  abovesd  oar 
and  the  priviledges  thereof,  fhall  dispofe  of,  or  alienate  his 
right  of  the  fd  Copper  oar:  and  priviledges  to  any  perfon 
or  perfons  not  Inhabiting  in  the  town  without  the  confent 
of  the  major  part  of  the  proprietors,  and  that  they  fhall  have 
the  firft  offer  of  it. 

4  That  every  perfon  fubfcribing  thefe  articles  fhall  hereby 
be  obliged  upon  the  firft  beginning,  and  fo  in  carying  on  of 
the  sd  work,  to  pay  down,  and  difburfe  his  juft  proportion 
of  the  Sum  of  money  that  fhall  be  raifed  by  the  proprietors 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  that  fo  it  may  not  be  hindered. 

5  All  the  fubfcribers  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  their  proportion 
according  to  their  fhare  or  Intreft.  unto  all  neceffary  charges 
that  fhall  arife  in  the  Improvement  of  the  above-sd  design 
from  time  to  time  and  at  all  (times),  befides  the  firft  coft 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Article  or  forfeit  his  Intreft  to 
the  abovesd  priviledges  to  the  company  that  undertake  ye 
abovefd  defign. 

6  That  whatfoever  charges  the  major  part  of  fubfcibers 
Shall  fe  caufe  to  rayf  and  lay  out  upon  the  abovesd  defign 
Shall  be  decifive  and  ftand  good,  and  all  the  Soceity  Shall 
pay  their  proportion  thereof. 

7  That  a  committy  of  three  futeable  perfons  be  appoynted 
by  the  proprietors  from  among  themfelves,  who  fhall  mak 
any  agreement  for  the  carring  on  of  this  affair,  and  who  Shall 
from  time  (to  time)  give  a  faithfull  account  of  what  they  do 
to  the  Subfcribers. 

8  That  Either  this  Committee  or  a  clerke  chofen  on  purpofe 
which  the  Subfcribers  fee  cause.  Shall  keep  an  account  of 
all  the  layings  out,  and  difburftments  that  fhall  arife  in  this 
defign.  and  fo  fhall  be  accountable  to  ye  fubfcribers.” 

These  Articles  were  signed  by  64  persons.  Here  was  a 
remarkable  manifestation  of  mining  interest.  Nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  had  suddenly  become  stockholders 
in  a  mining  Company,  all  feeling  as  the  owners  of  mining 
shares  alone  can  feel.  Every  inhabitant  was  a  shareholder 
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in  proportion  to  his  tax  list;  and  even  the  orphan  children 
in  the  town  had  their  interest  secured  to  them.  All  was  done 
in  an  orderly  manner,  and  the  rights  of  all  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  and  provided  for. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  in  carrying  out  the 
“Copper  designs”  was  to  procure  and  arrange  with  responsible 
and  proper  parties,  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  work 
and  carry  it  forward. 

Fortunately,  such  undertakers  were  readily  found.  “The 
undertakers  are  Mr  John  Woodbridge  of  Springfield,  Mr 
Dudley  Woodbridge  of  fimsbury  and  mr  Timothy  wood- 
bridge  Junr  of  Hartford  and  Mr  Hezekiah  Willis  of  Hartford. 
The  Reverend  Mr  Timothy  Woodbridge  Senr  of  Hartford,  doth 
hereby  oblig  himself  as  God  Shall  fpare  his  life,  to  put  for¬ 
ward  ye  within  mentioned  work  according  to  these  articles”, 
which  were  as  follows: 

“Propofalls  of  the  fubfcribers  at  the  copper  oar  in 
fimsbury  hereafter  named. 

1  That  the  undertakers  of  the  copper  works  Shall  have  the 
foie  priviledge  for  runing  and  refining  all  the  Copper  oar 
that  fhall  be  found  or  be  digged  within  the  Township  or 
bounds  of  Simsbury  the  space  of  eight  years,  from  the  time 
of  the  firft  goeing  of  the  coper  works  for  that  end  to  be  errected 
by  the  fd  undertakers  untill  the  sd  terme  be  fully  compleated 
and  ended. 

2  The  fubfcribers  and  proprietors  abovesd  at  their  own 
charge  shall  procur  for  the  fd  undertakers  a  convenient  stream 
that  shall  by  Skillfull  perfons.  be  judged  convenient  for  the 
ferveing  the  Copper  works  errected  there,  and  withall  con¬ 
venient  highway3  leading  thereto  with  a  convenient  quantity 
of  land  adjoyning  thereto,  for  the  ufe  of  the  undertakers, 
with  the  full  and  free  ufe  of  the  adjoyning  timber  or  wood, 
that  fhall  be  nedfull  for  the  errecting  of  said  copper  Works  or 
other  building,  and  for  makeing  of  coal  fufficient  for  the  ufe 
of  the  undertakers,  in  runing  and  refining  the  fd  copper  oar. 

3  That  the  fd  proprietors  and  fubfcribers  Shall  at  their 
own  charge  with  the  malher  builder  provided  by  the  under¬ 
takers  cutt  and  cart  all  the  Timber,  digg  and  Cart  all  the  stone 
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that  shall  be  nedfull  for  the  makeing  the  damn  and  for  build¬ 
ing  and  finifhing  Said  work,  and  houfeing  needfull.  for  the 
covering  the  fame  &  carrying  it  unto  the  place  appoynted  for 
it,  provided  the  stone,  are  found  in  Simsbury 

s.  t.  r.  4  That  the  sd  fubfcribers  and  proprietorf  afforesd  Shall 
Bp2^  at  their  own  Charge  find  two  fufficient  and  fkillfull  men  to 
(Back  of  worke  with  the  maker  builder  from  day  to  day.  as  said  mafter 
workman  shall  requier.  in  the  fraiming  and  setling  up  the  damm. 
and  in  making  and  finifhing  fd  Copper  works  with  what  houfe¬ 
ing  is  nedfull  to  Cover  it.  till  the  whole  be  compleated  and 
fitted  for  ufe.  the  undertakers,  finding  five  hands,  with  the 
mafter  workman. 

5  That  in  cafe  that  the  fubfcribers  and  proprietors  above- 
fd  fhall  not  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times,  fully  fupply 
the  undertakers  with  fufficient  quantitie.  of  Copper  Oar 
delivered  at  the  works  for  the  full  Emprovement  of  the  Copper 
works  they  fhall  errect  then  the  undertakers  fhall  have,  free 
liberty  to  digg  and  cart  for  their  own  ufe  and  Benefit,  whatfo- 
ever  quantity  of  Copper  Ore  they  fhall  be  able  to  Refine,  till 
they  have  again,  a  full  fupply  from  the  fubfcribers  and  pro¬ 
prietors.  abovesd:  it  is  to  be  underftood  the  fupply  abovefd 

6  That  in  case  ye  Enemy  that  we  are  or  may  be  at  warre 
with  Shall  beat  of  or  force  away  the  workmen  from  the  aforefd 
Copper  works,  that  they  cannot  attend  their  worke  without 
the  evident  hazard  of  their  lives,  that  the  time,  that  they 
are  thus  kept  of  from  the  worke.  Shall  not  be  accounted  as 
any  part  of  the  sd  eight  years. 

s  T  R  7  Alfo  if  the  enemy  with  whome  we  are  or  may  be  at  warre 
b.  iy2  which  fhal  burn  down  the  sd  Copper  Works  they  Shall  be 
(Back  of  again  errected  at  the  equal  Charge  of  the  fubfcribers  and 
Book)  proprietors  and  the  undertakers,  or  if  the  proprietors  &  fub¬ 
fcribers  refufe  their  part  of  the  Charges,  then  the  undertakers 
fhall  have  thre  years  added  to  them  for  the  ufe  and  em¬ 
provement  of  sd  works,  according  to  the  tearmes.  above- 
mentioned.  the  proprietors  and  fubfcribers  ftill  performing 
their  part  of  labor,  as  at  the  firft  errecting  them  and  if  then 
the  undertakers  Refufe.  to  Reedify,  then  the  fubfcribers  and 
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proprietors,  fhall  have  full  liberty  to  take  the  whole  care  and 
benefit  of  sd  works  into  their  own  hands 

The  Undertakers  prepof all. 

1  That  they  will  with  all  convenient  spead  set  up  in  fimsbury 
fufficient  &  fitting  works,  for  the  running  and  refining  of  the 
Copper  ore.  that  fhall,  by  the  proprietors  and  fubfcribers 
of  the  town  of  Simsbury  be  brought  to  them,  and  this  at 
their  own  charges,  excepting  what  the  proprietors  and  fub¬ 
fcribers  are  to  furnish  them  with,  as  is  expreffed  above. 

2  That  they  will  Faithfully  Runne  and  refine  the  sd  oar  that 
fhall  by  the  fubfcribers  and  proprietors  afforefd,  be  de¬ 
livered  to  them  at  the  sd  works  and  caff  and  worke  into 
Barrs  or  other  figuers.  as  Shall  be  fitt  for  tranfportation  or  a 
market. 

3  that  off  Every  parcell  of  Coper  thus  refined  or  wrought, 
before  any  divifion  be  made  thereof,  the  tenth  part  of  it, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality,  shall  be  taken  from  it:  for 
pious  ufes:  (viz,)  two  thirds  of  it  fhall  be  to  the  maintaining, 
an  able  Schoolmafter  in  fimsbury  the  other  third  part  fhall 
be  given  to  the  ufe  of  the  Collegiate  School  errected  within 
this  Collony.  to  be  improved  as  the  truftees  of  faid  School 
Shall  fee  good,  and  this  to  be  eight  years  for  duration,  and 
that  the  faid  tenth  part  shall  be  from  time  to  time  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  futeable  perfon  appoynted  and  chofen  by  the 
proprietors  and  Subfcribers  (But  Note  that  ten  Shillings  per 
Tun  due  to  the  town  Shall  be  taken  out  of  the  tenth  part)  who 
Shall  be  accountable  to  the  proprietors  and  fubfcribers  at 
all  times  for  his  faithful  difcharge  of  his  truft,  once  every 
year  fhall  give  an  account  for  the  same. 

4  that  when  the  foresd  Teenths  are  taken  out  the  remaining 
coper  or  mettle  fhall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
one  to  the  undertakers  the  other  to  the  Several  perfons  that 
have  digged  or  brought  ye  ore  out  of  which  it  was  runn  or 
are  the  right  owners  of  it. 

5  That  at  the  end  of  eight  years  above  mentioned  or  full 
Compleating  the  time  alowed  by  the  fubfcribers  and  pro¬ 
prietors  as  above  to  the  undertakers  the  sd  undertakers,  shall 
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refigne  and  deliver  up  to  the  proprietors  and  fubfcribers  of 
fimsbury  above  sd  Copper  works  in  convenient  repair,  only 
if  the  undertakers  find  it  neceffary  to  build  a  dwelling  houfe 
at  the  sd  works  when  the  time  of  years  is  expired,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  fubfcribers  Shall  re-emburfe  them,  what  the 
Ifoufe  Shall  be  Judged  at  the  same  time,  to  be  worth  and  at 
the  end  of  the  faid  terme.  the  undertakers  fhall  have  refuffall 
of  the  hire  of  the  works,  and  that  we  Shall  Inftruct  one  or 
more  of  the  town  of  fimsbury  in  the  art  of  runing  and  refining 
Coper 

. at  a  Metting  of  the  fubfcribers  and  proprietors  all 

the  above  written  articles  voted  in  the  affirmitive  aTefte 
Jully  23.  1707.  John  Slater  clerk.” 

Within  a  week  after  this  contract  was  signed,  new  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  new  claimants  appeared,  and  the  following  vigor¬ 
ous  protest,  which  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  was 
signed  by  the  principal  inhabitants  and  put  upon  the  records 
of  the  town,  with  their  names  subscribed. 

“Whereas  there  has  ben  lately  a  difcovery  made  of  a 
coper  Mine  within  the  Bounds  of  the  town  of  Simsbury  and 
the  sd  town  haveing  by  their  vote  Sequeftered  the  sd  copper 
mines  that  are  in  the  town  commons,  in  faid  town  of  fimsbury. 
for  ther  own  benefit  by  an  Equal  and  a  Juft  proportion  in 
diftribution  arifing  therefrom  and  there  haveing  ben  fome 
perfons  pretending  themfelves  to  be  the  only  proprietors  of 
sd  copper  mines,  have  in  a  very  diforderly  and  Suractisious 
manner  given  away  the  right  and  benefits  of  sd  Copper  mines 
to  some  persons  which  are  unconcerned  in  the  town,  which  is 
greatly  to  the  difturbance  of  the  peace  of  many  principall 
perfons  in  faid  town,  Patentes  proprietors  and  Inhabitants. 
Therefore  we  whofe  Names  are  here  under  written,  do  hereby 
declare,  and  proteft  againft  thefe  and  fuch  unrighteous  and 
Irregular  unjuft  dealings  and  actions,  and  do  hereby  proteft 
againft  the  entry  of  all  or  any  fuch  unjuft  Contracts,  or 
votes  of  fuch  pretenders  In  our  Town  record  booke:  dated  in 
Simsbury  Jully  29th,  1707  as  witneff  our  hands.”  &c. 

Differences  and  misunderstandings  likewise  naturally  arose 
between  the  proprietors  and  undertakers  in  relation  to  the 
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working  of  the  mines,  to  settle  which,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  future  controversies,  a  meeting  of  the  town  was  held 
in  March  1709,  and  a  committee  appointed  “to  prepare  and 
fet  something  in  order,  for  to  prefent  fomething  to  the  town,” 
providing  for  the  choice  of  arbitrators,  for  the  decision  of  such 
controversies. 

By  this  time  the  mining  interest  had  become  a  matter 
of  Colonial  importance,  and  the  General  Assembly  took  in 
hand  the  supervision  of  it,  and  at  the  session  of  1709  passed 
an  act,  directing  the  management  of  its  operations.  There 
was  never  any  charter  granted  to  any  company,  or  act  of 
incorporation.  The  right  of  proprietorship  was  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Simsbury,  who 
managed  its  affairs  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  orders 
and  enactments  from  time  to  time  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  first  enactment  was  as  follows:  “Whereas  there  hath 
lately  been  discovered  a  Copper-Mine  at  Simsbury,  which 
hath  been  so  improved  as  to  give  a  good  satisfaction  to  con¬ 
clude  that  a  publick  benefit  may  arise  therefrom:  Now  for  the 
better  incouraging,  directing  and  enabling  the  proprietors  and 
undertakers,  or  others  that  are  or  may  be  concerned  therein, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  to  manage,  carry  on  and  improve  said 
mines  to  the  best  advantage,  It  is  therefore  by  this  Assembly 
ordered  and  enacted,  That  all  the  copper  mines  that  are  or 
may  be  found  in  the  common  lands  at  Simsbury  shall  be  man¬ 
aged  and  improved  by  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
major  part  of  the  proprietors,  which  majority  shall  arise  from 
the  greatest  part  of  interest  or  propriety,  who  still  shall  be 
under  such  regulation,  order  and  direction,  as  this  Court  shall 
think  needful  from  time  to  time  to  establish,  for  the  better 
managing  the  said  mine.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted. 
That  if  any  of  the  proprietors  of  the  said  mines  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  improve  and  carry  on  his  or  their  part  or  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  said  mines,  in  equal  proportion  with  the  rest 
of  the  proprietors,  either  in  their  labour  or  payments  of  money, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  other  of  the  proprietors  to 
enter  upon  and  improve  the  part  or  proportion  of  mine  be¬ 
longing  to  the  person  so  neglecting,  and  to  hold  and  improve 
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the  same,  till  from  the  profits  thereof  he  shall  be  repaid  four 
fold  for  the  charge  and  expence  he  shall  be  at  in  managing  said 
part;  the  same  rule  shall  also  be  attended  in  the  case  of  orphans 
whose  guardians  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  improve  their  wards 
part  or  propriety  in  the  said  mines. 

“And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  the  proprietors  of  said 
mines  shall  once  every  year  have  a  general  meeting,  the  first 
to  be  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June  next,  and  on  the  following 
years  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  April,  and  oftener  as  they  shall 
see  cause,  to  order  and  direct  the  affairs  and  business  of  the 
said  mine,  and  to  choose  and  appoint  a  committee  whom  they 
may  impower  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  said  mine,  or  to 
call  meetings  of  the  proprietors  on  any  special  occasion. 

“And  that  there  may  be  as  little  delay  or  discourage¬ 
ment  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  said  mine,  by  any  quarrels, 
coi.  Rec.  differences  or  lawsuits,  that  may  at  any  time  happen  to  arise 
Vo1- 5  either  between  the  proprietors  themselves  or  between  them  and 

P  1 05  ir 

the  undertakers,  all,  or  any  of  them,  or  other  person  or  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  or  about  said  mine:  This  Court  doth  appoint 
William  Pitkin  and  John  Haynes,  Esqrs,  and  Mr.  John  Hooker, 
to  be  their  Commissioners,  and  do  hereby  fully  impower  and 
enable  them  to  hear,  issue  and  determine  all  the  said  con¬ 
troversies  or  differences,  quarrels  or  lawsuits;  and  if  the 
matter  contested  shall  exceed  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  the 
said  commissioners  are  hereby  enabled  to  impannel  a  jury  of 
twelve  lawful  men,  for  the  issuing  and  determining  the  said 
quarrels  or  suits  that  do  or  may  arise  from  any  difference 
respecting  the  said  mines;  the  managing  or  improving  thereof, 
and  the  fees  of  said  Court  shall  be  as  are  by  law  allowed  in 
the  county  courts;  and  the  aforesaid  commissioners  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  said  commission  for  the  year  ensuing,  at  the  end 
of  which  this  Court  shall  either  renew  their  power  or  appoint 
others  in  their  room,  as  they  shall  see  cause.” 

This  act  of  the  Assembly  was,  however,  partially  an¬ 
ticipated  or  forestalled,  by  the  action  of  the  town.  A  town 
meeting  had  been  held  on  the  IIth  of  April,  prior  to  the  session 
of  the  Assembly,  at  which  all  matters  in  dispute  were  agreed 
to  be  left  to  the  award  and  arbitrament  of  Messrs  Pitkin  and 
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Haynes,  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Farmington,  who 
were  unanimously  chosen  to  hear,  judge  and  determine  in 
relation  to  the  controversies  between  themselves  and  the 
undertakers. 

Subsequently,  as  before  stated,  these  same  persons  were 
appointed  Commissioners  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Arbitrators  met,  and  after  hearing  the  allegations 
and  statements  of  the  contending  parties,  and  after  reciting 
a  long  preamble,  which  is  omitted  here,  as  it  would  occupy 
several  pages,  returned  their  Award,  as  follows: 

“First”  “We  do  award  determine  and  Judge,  That  all  the 
said  copper  mines  that  are  in  the  Common  Lands  within  the 
said  town  of  Simsbury,  and  the  priviledges  thereof,  do,  of  £  f' 
right  belong  to,  and  are  the  property  of,  all  such  persons,  as  p.  98 
well  orphans  as  others,  who  were  proprietors  of  Land  in  that 
town,  and  who  had  lands  rated  or  listed  in  the  common  list 
of  the  said  town,  in  the  year  1706,  whether  they  do  or  did  then 
personally  dwell  or  Inhabit  there  or  not. 

“ Secondly .  We  award,  determine  and  Judge,  that  all  those 
of  the  said  proprietors  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Articles 
concluded  and  agreed  upon,  at  the  said  town  meeting,  May  the 
Sixth  1707,  they  had  and  now  also  have  a  good  right  (ac¬ 
cording  to  their  proportion)  in  all  the  said  Copper  mines  as 
those  that  did  subscribe  thereto. 

“Thirdly.  We  do  by  these  presents,  award  determine  and 
Judge,  That  the  votes,  orders  and  agreements,  made  and 
passed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Town  of  Simsbury,  at 
their  said  Town  meeting,  May  6th,  1707,  did  not,  and  do 
not,  and  shall  not  in  any  wise  hinder  or  prevent  the  said  In¬ 
habitants  and  proprietors  by  any  subsequent  or  after  vote, 
of  the  dissposing  of  the  said  copper  mines  for  the  said  pro¬ 
prietors  use  to  any  such  person  or  persons,  as  then  had  a 
just  right  and  property  in  the  same,  in  any  wise  howsoever; 
nor  of  disposing  a  right  or  part  of  a  proportion  of  and  in  the 
same  mines,  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  according  as  they 
then,  or  at  any  time  after  did,  or  hereafter  shall  determine 
and  Judge  reasonable  to  admit  to  have  a  right  and  proportion 
therein. 
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“And  we  do  also  award  Judge  and  determine,  That  the 
Lysts  of  Estates  made  in  and  for  the  said  Town  of  Simsbury 
for  the  year  1706,  is  and  shall  be  the  rule  by  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  Interest  of  the  said  proprietors  of  and  in  the 
said  mines,  shall  be  distributed  and  divided  amongst  them,  — 
provided  always,  that  none  of  the  said  proprietors  shall  be 
alowed  to  have  any  greater  part  or  share  of  or  in  the  said 
mines,  for  or  by  reason  of  the  poles  or  estates  of  any  orphan, 
or  other  person  whatsoever,  which  was  listed  or  set  to  him 
or  them  in  the  said  lists  of  estates. 

“But  that  all  such  orphans  and  other  persons  (who? 
were  proprietors  of  land  contained  in  the  said  list)  shall  have 
and  enjoy  his  and  their  full  right  and  proportion,  of  and  in 
the  said  mines,  according  to  his  or  their  respective  poles  and 
estates  contained  in  the  said  list,  although  the  same  was  set 
to  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  and  we  do  likewise  hereby 
determine  and  Judge  that  the  Copper  made  or  which  shall 
be  made  and  produced  out  of  the  said  mines  shall  be  distributed 
and  divided  to  and  amongst  the  said  proprietors  from  time 
to  time,  after  it  shall  be  refined  according  to  their  respective 
right  Interest  or  proportion  therein. 

“ Fourthly .  We  do  award,  Judge  and  determine  that  the  major 
part  of  the  proprietors  of  and  in  the  said  copper  mines,  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  at  their  meetings, 
regularly  warned,  shall  have  full  power  to  order  and  direct 
the  way  and  manner  of  carrying  and  managing  the  Business 
and  affairs  of  said  mines  for  the  best  advantage,  according 
as  they  shall  judge  reasonable  and  just,  and  that  the  said 
major  part  of  the  said  proprietors  shall  be  computed  according 
to  their  Interest  in  the  said  mines,  and  will  not  according  to 
the  number  of  persons. 

“ Fifthly .  We  do  judge,  determine  and  award,  that  all  the 
charges  that  have  already  arisen  and  ben  expended,  and  dis¬ 
bursed  by  the  said  Inhabitants  and  proprietors  upon  the 
tryall  and  probation  of  the  said  copper  Oar,  shall  be  borne 
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and  payd  by  all  the  said  proprietors  by  ratable  proportion 
according  to  their  Interest  in  the  same. 

Signed,  William  Pitkin.  (seal) 

This  24th  day  of  May,  1709. 

John  Haines.  (seal) 

John  Hooker  (seal)” 

In  1710,  the  above-named  Commissioners  were  reap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Assembly,  with  the  same  powers,  for  the  term 
of  one  year;  and  in  1711,  they  were  continued  in  office  “until 
other  persons  shall  be  appointed  in  their  place  and  stead”, 
thus  making  the  office  a  permanent  one. 

Mr.  Dudley  Woodbridge,  having  died  in  1710,  his  widow, 
as  executrix,  was  his  representative  among  the  undertakers. 
In  1 71 1,  they,  with  the  proprietors,  mutually  changed  or  modi¬ 
fied  their  articles  of  agreement,  so  that  they,  viz: 

1.  “John  Woodbridge,  Dora  thy  Woodbridge,  Hezekiah  Willis 
and  Timothy  Woodbridge  Junr  do  relinquiffi  all  that  labor 
of  fraiming,  Damns,  Cuting  or  Carring  the  Timber,  Digging, 
or  cartting,  ftone  and  fuch  like  as  was  particularly  Required, 
by  ...  .  ‘that  agreement’ 

2.  They  are  relinquifht  of  providing  treams  for  carrying  on 
the  work. 

3.  Whatever  ore  is  brought  to  the  works,  shall  be  run  and 
fitted  for  market,  and  one  ‘Moietie’  of  it  returned  to  the 
proprietors. 

4.  The  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Contract  is  extended 
commencing  April  17,  1711,  and  to  continue  nine  years.” 

On  the  part  of  the  proprietors  it  was  agreed: 

“1.  That  the  undertakers  should  have  the  privilege  of  running 
and  refining  all  the  Copper  found  in  the  Common  lands  of 
Simsbury  during  the  space  of  nine  years  from  the  date  last 
mentioned. 

2.  That  the  undertakers  should  have  the  liberty  of  the  town 
Commons,  for  lands,  streams,  woods,  timber,  stone,  or  clay, 
or  whatever  else  may  be  necessary,  for  the  carrying  on  sd 
work. 

3.  The  undertakers  were  ‘relinquifht  of  all  their  obliga¬ 
tions’  to  return  the  works  into  the  hands  of  the  Proprietors, 
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at  the  end  of  nine  years,  ‘or  of  learning,  or  being  obliged  to 
learn’  any  person  the  skill  of  running  or  refining  copper  Ore, 
as  obliged  to  do,  by  the  former  contract. 

4.  If  the  proprietors  do  not  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of 
ore,  the  undertakers  should  have  liberty  to  supply  themselves 
anywhere  in  the  town  commons,  for  which  they  are  to  give  one 
tenth  to  the  town. 

5.  If  the  proprietors  refuse  to  dig  for  supplying  the  works 
of  the  undertakers,  then  they  should  have  liberty  to  go  any¬ 
where  on  the  commons,  ‘but  only  in  ye  proprietors  pit  where 
they  have  digged,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  if  the  under¬ 
takers  do  digg,  that  the  proprietors  fhall  not  dig  in  nor  near 
faid  pitt  to  their  difadvantage  by  taking  any  body  of  ore  out 
of  their  hands,  that  they  have  found  or  difcovered  by  them  or 
by  their  Digging.’ 

6.  That  none  of  the  copper,  after  refining,  shall  be  taken 
for  any  other  use,  but  each  party  to  retain  its  own  share 
thereof.” 

The  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  were  Samuel 
Willcoxsun,  Joseph  Phelps  and  Joseph  Case. 

Difficulties  and  dissatisfaction  still  continued.  The  under¬ 
takers  had  many  obstacles  and  hindrances;  they  failed  to  make 
returns  for  the  ore  delivered  to  them.  The  business  of  the  under¬ 
takers  hitherto  had  been  only  to  smelt  the  ore  furnished  them 
by  the  proprietors  and  account  for  the  same  and  make  a 
division  of  the  product,  after  “running  and  refining.”  This 
they  failed  to  do,  and,  therefore, 

At  a  meeting  in  April  1712,  it  was  voted.  That  the  Com- 
S'B  '2*'  mittee  ‘requr  of  the  undertakers,  an  account  of  what  is  become 
p.  89  of  the  Ore  that  has  ben  brought  to  them  from  time  to  time. 
{BBook)  ky  the  town  proprietors,  and  the  fd  committee  has  hereby 
power,  to  fue  the  undertakers  for  the  proprietors  right  of  the 
product  of  sd  Ore.” 

From  these  proceedings  of  the  town,  it’s  evident  that 
irreconcilable  difficulties  had  arisen  which  threatened  disastrous 
results.  The  consequence  was  the  termination  of  the  contract 
between  the  proprietors  and  undertakers. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October  1712,  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
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between  them  were  abrogated,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge,  for  himself  and  as  attorney  for  Mr.  John  Woodbridge 
and  Mr.  Willys  and  as  Administrator  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Dudley  Woodbridge,  gave  an  acquittance  and  discharge,  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  mines  from  all  claims  under  the  fore¬ 
going  Articles,  and  from  all  rights  under  them. 

Then  in  November  following,  the  proprietors  by  their 
agents  and  attorneys,  duly  authorized,  viz:  John  Higley, 
Samuel  Humphrey,  Joseph  Phelps,  Thomas  Holcomb,  and 
Joseph  Case,  executed  a  Lease  of  the  mines  for  the  term  of 
thirty  years  from  the  date  thereof,  with  the  “Honorable  William 
Partridge  Efqr.”  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  “on  behalf  of  himselfe 
and  Mr  Jonathan  Belcher,  Marchant  in  Boston,  and  Mr 
Timothy  Woodbridge  Junr,”  and  directed  John  Slater  Junr 
Surveyr  to  measure  out  to  them,  “on  the  mineral  Hill  where  the 
Houfe  ordered  to  be  Built  by  fd  Partridge  now  Hands.  The 
quantaty  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  rod  long,  and  one  Hundred 
and  fourty  rod  wide,  of  land.”  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
possession  given.  The  consideration  and  conditions  of  the 
lease  are  not  known. 

Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  Jr,  was  now  settled  in  the 
Ministry  here,  in  place  of  Rev.  Dudley  Woodbridge.  By 
way  of  settlement,  the  town  had  purchased  of  Joseph  Segar 
a  tract  of  land  or  homestead  to  be  given  him. 

From  the  following  record  it  would  seem  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  received  a  considerable  sum  from  these  leases. 

The  proprietors  of  the  copper  mines  at  a  meeting  held 
Dec.  29th,  1712,  Voted  that  so  much  of  the  eighty  pounds 
received  from  Col.  Partridge  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  “of  fuch  charges  as  hath  been  expended  about 
the  copper  =  And  alfo  to  pay  Joseph  Segar  the  remainder 
of  his  due  for  the  land  bought  of  him  for  the  town.”  And 
“at  a  town  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  the  day 
and  year  above  written”  ....  “the  town  inhabitants  of 
Simsbury  Voted  a  compliance,  with  the  above  fd  paragraph.” 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  by  this  time  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  were  not  identical; 
but  that  they  held  separate  meetings,  and  had  separate  inter- 
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ests.  At  a  meeting  held  in  March  1713,  the  proprietors  voted  to 
“give  up  to  the  Towns  ufe,  all  the  money  that  of  sd  eighty 
pounds  that  we  had  of  Collonel  Partridge.  After  Just  debts 
are  paid.  .  .  .  On  this  Condition.  That  the  Town  will  Grant  to 
us  the  privilege  of  all  Mines  in  the  Common  Lands  in  Simsbury 
Iron  Mines  exempted  for  the  Tearme  of  thirty  years  from  the 
date  hereof.”  To  this  the  town  assented,  and  voted  that  this 
money  should  be  disposed  of  “for  the  procuring  of  a  town 
Stock  of  Ammunition  by  fending  to  Bofton  or  other  ways 
as  they”  (the  Townsmen)  “fhall  fee  caufe.” 

The  mining  interest  seems  to  have  reached  by  this  time 
its  culmination.  The  original  lessees  from  the  proprietors 
were  Col.  William  Partridge,  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Boston,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  at  that  time  the  settled 
minister  of  Simsbury.  The  “Simsbury  Mines”  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  men  of  science  and  of  wealth,  not  only  of  this 
country  but  of  Europe.  Capitalists  began  to  invest.  Specula¬ 
tion  was  rife.  In  1713,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  for  the  consideration 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  conveyed  to  Elias  Boudinot,  of  New 
York,  “the  fourteenth  parte  of  all  (“His”)  Right,  Tittle,  Share 
and  Intrest  of  in  and  to  all  the  Mines  and  Mineralls  in  the 
Townfhip  of  fimsbury  aforesd  already  found  or  that  may  be 
found  hereafter  in  the  comon  or  undivided  Lands  of  sd  Town.” 

Mr.  Boudinot,  in  1714,  sold  to  Charles  Crommeline,  a 
merchant  of  New  York,  for  the  consideration  of  One  hundred 
pounds,  “the  full  half  or  moity  of  the  whole  full  and  Intire 
Right  Title  and  Intreft  which  he,  the  faid  Elias  Boudenot” 
.  .  .  .  “now  hath  or  ought  to  have”  ....  “in  the  said  mines.” 

Mr.  Woodbridge  likewise  sold,  in  1714,  to  Thomas  Francis, 
miner,  of  the  City  of  London,  one-seventh  part  of  his  share 
in  and  to  said  mines;  and  the  same  year,  Mr.  Francis  sold  the 
same  to  John  Alford  of  Boston  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds. 

In  1717  Messrs.  Crommeline  and  Boudinot  purchased 
from  Thomas  Holcomb,  administrator  on  the  estate  of  Lieut. 
Thomas  Barber,  deceased,  three-fourths  of  the  grist  mill 
on  Hop  Brook,  together  with  the  privileges  and  profits  of 
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sd  stream  “with  the  priviledges  thereunto  belonging,”  being 
the  share  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  said  Thomas  Barber. 

There  they  erected  smelting  works  for  smelting  and 
refining  the  crude  copper  ore  brought  there  for  that  purpose. 
These  works  were  situated  above  the  present  mills,  near  the 
bridge  crossing,  where  only  a  few  years  ago  large  masses  of 
Copper  cinders  and  other  debris  of  the  mines  were  to  be  found. 
The  side  of  these  works  was  called  Hanover,  many  of  the  work¬ 
men  having  emigrated  from  Hanover  in  Germany.  It  still 
retains  the  name.  On  the  hill  south  of  this  place  is  a  large  ex¬ 
cavation  or  pit  from  which  it  is  supposed  sand  was  taken  to 
be  used  as  a  flux  in  the  process  of  smelting  and  reducing  the 
ores  brought  hither  for  that  purpose.  Another  similar  excava¬ 
tion  is  found  on  the  hill  northwesterly  from  the  Meeting  House 
probably  made  for  the  same  purpose.  These  pits  have  formerly 
been  represented  as  ancient  “wolf pits” ,  but  without  the  least 
probability.  Silex  being  necessary  in  the  reduction  of  this 
kind  of  copper  ore,  and  being  here  found  abundant  and  con¬ 
venient,  it  was  doubtless  used  for  that  purpose. 

In  1714,  Col.  Partridge,  owning  one-third  interest  in 
the  Lease  from  the  proprietors,  sold  one-half  of  his  share 
thereof,  to  Gov.  Belcher,  for  the  sum  of  Four  Hundred  Twenty- 
one  pounds;  showing  that  at  that  time  the  mining  property 
was  considered  by  the  holders  of  it  to  be  of  great  value.  Mining 
operations  were  at  this  time  extensively  and  vigorously  carried 
on.  Probably  most  of  the  ore  that  was  raised  was  shipped 
directly  to  England,  to  be  smelted  and  refined.  New  companies 
were  organized,  and  large  amounts  of  money  were  expended. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1718,  passed  “An  act  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Improvement  of  the  Copper  mines  within  this 
Colony.”  This  was  a  general  law,  applicable  to  all  copper 
mines  in  the  Colony.  By  this  law,  whenever  a  copper  mine 
should  be  discovered  in  any  town,  the  proprietors  were  author¬ 
ized  to  meet,  appoint  a  Clerk  to  record  their  acts,  and  make 
such  rules  for  the  management  of  such  mines  as  might  seem 
conducive  to  their  interests;  and  by  a  major  vote  to  compel 
those  who  should  refuse  to  perform  their  share  of  the  work. 

It  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  of 
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mines,  who  from  time  to  time  should  meet  “to  hear  and 
determine  all  such  controversies,  quarrels  and  suits,  that  may 
arise  and  happen  between  the  proprietors,  undertakers,  part¬ 
ners,  miners,  refiners,  labourers  aforesaid,  or  their  Servants,” 
etc. 

All  Sheriff’s  and  other  inferior  officers  were  directed  to 
fulfill  the  orders  of  said  Commissioners,  whose  powers  in 
relation  to  the  mining  operations  were  co-extensive  with  those 
of  the  other  Courts  of  the  Colony. 

And  the  act  further  provided  and  appointed  “Matthew 
Allyn,  Joseph  Talcott,  Esqr,  and  Mr.  John  Hooker,  to  be 
Commissioners  as  aforesaid  for  the  company  of  the  miners  at 
Symsbury  copper  mines.” 

In  1721,  Andrew  Fresneau  of  New  York,  having  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  executors  of  Elias  Boudinot,  deceased,  all 
his  right  and  interest  in  these  mines  and  mining  works,  sold 
three-fourths  thereof  to  David  Van  Molen,  Abraham  Tuburch 
and  Dirk  Ruylman  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland, 
merchants.  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  application  of  Crom- 
meline,  and  Abraham  Sydervelt  as  agent  for  Fresneau,  the 
General  Court  passed  “An  Act  Appointing  and  Impowring 
Commissioners  to  divide  the  Copper  Mine  at  Symsbury  to 
and  amongst  the  several  Lessees,”  ....  “and  for  the  Di¬ 
recting  and  Regulating  the  management  of  said  Mines  and 
the  Mills  and  Works  belonging  to  Some  of  the  Undertakers 
of  said  Mine;  and  also  for  the  more  easy  Determining  all 
Suits  and  Controversies  that  may  happen  between  the  Lessees 
and  their  Assigns,  and  between  the  Lessees  and  any  of  them 
or  the  Workmen,  Miners  or  Labourers,  that  are  or  may  be 
improved  for  the  Carrying  on  and  Managing  the  Mines  afore¬ 
said.” 

The  space  or  territory  claimed  and  occupied  by  so  many 
separate  companies  and  interest  was  so  small  that  controversies 
and  quarrels  were  constantly  occurring,  making  it  necessary 
that  a  local  tribunal,  with  full  powers,  should  be  at  hand,  at 
any  and  all  times,  before  which  all  disputes  of  whatever  name 
or  nature  could  be  tried  and  determined.  In  these  complicated 
and  conflicting  claims  and  operations  it  was  seen  to  be  neces- 
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sary  that  some  regular  plans  and  rules  of  management  should 
be  prepared  and  adopted,  for  promoting  and  protecting  the 
interest  of  all  concerned.  To  this  Court  of  Commissioners, 
therefore,  was  committed  the  power  and  assigned  the  duty  of 
setting  out  and  dividing  in  severalty  to  each  of  the  lessees, 
according  to  their  several  shares  the  said  mines;  of  seeing 
that  all  the  mills,  works,  dams,  buildings  and  tools  were  kept 
in  repair;  and  give  direction  for  this  purpose;  of  making,  clear¬ 
ing  and  cleansing  any  levels  that  may  be  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  works;  of  equalizing  and  adjusting  the  expense 
among  the  several  lessees,  of  dividing  the  mines  or  making  the 
repairs  before  mentioned,  or  of  making  and  clearing  the  said 
shafts  and  levels,  and  of  collecting  arrearages  in  the  payment 
of  such  expenses,  by  execution  or  otherwise. 

These  powers  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  or  cover  the  works  of  Governor  Belcher, 
“Nor  one  certain  assign  to  the  lessees  living  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  affairs  respecting  said  mines  are  under  the  care  of  Colo. 
John  Alford  of  Boston”  ....  “but  the  said  Belcher,  and  the 
said  assign  in  Great  Britain,  is  hereby  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  proper  mills,  dams,  buildings  and  tools,  in  severalty, 
as  they  think  best  for  their  interest,  and  not  to  be  concernd  in 
building,  maintaining  or  repairing  any  other  mills  or  tools  but 
only  their  own.” 

The  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  act  were: 
Mathew  Allyn,  Col.  William  Whiting,  Capt.  Aaron  Cook  and 
Capt.  Samuel  Mather.  They  had  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  who 
should  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust;  and  the 
fees  of  said  Court,  clerk  and  jury  were  to  be  the  same  as  the 
fees  of  the  County  Court.  The  Act  was  to  continue  in  force 
two  years  and  no  longer. 

In  1723,  this  act  having  expired  by  its  limitations;  — 

Upon  the  representation  of  Major  Sydervelt,  “for  him¬ 
self  and  on  behalf  of  sundry  gentlemen  dwelling  at  Amsterdam 
in  Holland,  and  John  Jacob  Lattroth,  attorney  to  Andrew 
Fresneau  of  New  York,  owners  and  proprietors  of  part  of  the 
Copper  mines  and  Works  at  said  Symsbury,”  that  “said  Act 
and  exercise  of  the  powers  thereby  granted  to  the  said  Com- 
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missioners,”  had  been  “a  great  benefit  and  encouragement  to 
the  undertakers”  it  was,  with  all  the  clauses  and  paragraphs 
thereof  revived,  and  to  continue  in  force  “for  the  space  of 
seven  years”. 

From  time  to  time,  as  its  limitations  expired,  the  Act 
was  renewed,  till  1739.  As  t^ie  original  lease  was  to  expire  in 
1742,  there  was  no  further  revival  of  the  act. 

In  1742,  Col.  Adam  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  and  others 
took  a  lease  of  the  mines  for  a  period  of  30  years.  After  the 
expiration  of  this  lease,  in  1772,  Col.  Jonathan  Pettibone,  Abel 
Forward,  John  Viets  and  Col.  Jonathan  Humphrey,  agents 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Copper  hill  mines,  executed  a  lease 
of  those  mines  for  twenty  years  to  Capt.  James  Holmes  of 
Salisbury,  for  the  consideration  of  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  ore. 

From  this  rental  it  is  evident  that  the  mining  business 
was  at  this  time  at  a  low  ebb.  Its  best  days  had  passed.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  mining  companies  were  disbanded,  and  the  working 
of  the  mines  in  a  great  measure  ceased. 

Southwardly  from  the  Copper  hill  mines,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant,  was  the  “Higley  mine,”  which  was  not 
included  in  these  leases,  but  was  worked  separately  from 
the  others,  and  less  extensively.  Not  much  is  known  in  regard 
to  this  mine.  Tradition  says  that  Samuel  Higley,  for  whom 
this  mine  was  named,  was  a  blacksmith,  residing  or  occupy¬ 
ing  there;  that  his  custom  was  to  go  into  the  mine  in  the 
morning  and  cut  or  dig  out  a  piece  of  native  copper,  hammer 
it  into  a  plate  of  proper  thickness,  and  cut  and  stamp  it  in 
the  form  of  coin,  by  means  of  which  he  supplied  himself  with 
liquor  for  the  day.  These  “Higley  Coppers”  for  a  time  had  a 
considerable  circulation;  they  are  now  rare,  and  command  a 
large  price. 

The  Higley  mine  is  said  to  have  been  leased  and  worked 
at  a  later  period  by  Josiah  Quincy  and  others,  but  not  much 
is  known  concerning  their  operations.  Indeed,  from  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  proprietors’  thirty  years’  lease,  the 
workings  of  the  Copper  mines  are  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Quincy’s  company  were  working  this  mine  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  with  favorable 
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prospects,  but  that  they  were  broken  off,  and  the  works  never 
resumed. 

About  the  year  1825,  the  present  writer  visited  the 
Higley  mine  in  company  with  Theodore  Hilyer,  Esq.,  an  aged 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  then  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  mine,  whose  memory  extended  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Revolution  and  beyond. 

He  stated  that  at  the  time  “when  the  war  broke  out, 
the  mining  works  were  in  progress  there,  and  it  was  cur¬ 
rently  reported  that  the  workmen  had  just  struck  a  vein 
of  pure  native  copper  as  large  as  a  man’s  thigh,  and  that 
the  works  were  broken  off,  through  fear  that  it  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.” 

From  all  these  traditions  and  reports,  there  would  seem 
to  be  ground  for  the  belief  that,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
couragements  and  losses  in  former  trials,  there  is  among  those 
hills  a  valuable  mineral  deposit,  which,  with  a  liberal  outlay 
of  money  and  a  scientific  application  of  labor,  may  yet  be 
developed. 

This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Shepard  of  Yale  College,  who,  in  1837,  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  to  make  a  Geological  Survey 
of  the  State  and  make  report  thereof  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  report: 

“Taking  into  consideration  the  very  promising  appear¬ 
ance  as  respects  the  quantity  of  ore  existing  in  these  mines, 
and  the  favorable  reports  obtained  concerning  its  yield,  added 
to  the  natural  facilities  of  location  for  working,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  ‘Simsbury  mines’  are  yet  destined  to 
assume  considerable  importance,  as  forming  part  of  the 
metallic  resources  of  the  State.” 
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In  1773,  “Colo.  William  Pitkin,  Erastus  Wolcot  Esqrs 
and  Capt  Jonathan  Humphrey”  were  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  “to  view  and  explore  the  Copper  Mines  at  Symsbury, 
their  situation,  nature  and  circumstances,  and  to  examine 
and  consider  whether  they  may  be  beneficially  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  confining,  securing  and  profitably  employing 
such  criminals  and  delinquents  as  may  be  committed  to  them 
by  any  future  law  or  laws  of  this  Colony,  in  lieu  of  the  in¬ 
famous  punishments  in  divers  cases  now  appointed;  and  at 
what  probable  expence  the  said  mines  may  be  obtained  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  and  make  report  of  what  they  shall  find 
in  the  premises,  to  this  Assembly”. 

The  Committee,  having  made  the  inquiries  and  examina¬ 
tions  required  by  the  foregoing  resolution,  reported:  —  “That 
the  place  is  18  miles  from  Hartford;  —  The  shaft  is  25  feet 
deep  &  3J2  ft  in  diameter;  then  extends  east  8  feet  to  an 
opening  10  rods  long  &  6  or  7  rods  wide  &  five  feet  high. 
Near  the  South  part  is  a  shaft  70  feet  deep,  where  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  and  by  it  is  communicated  pure  air.  A  Lodg¬ 
ing  room  may  be  made  16  feet  square  &  20  feet  from  the 
Surface,  which  will  cost  about  £17.  The  doors  will  cost  £20. 
When  completed,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  prisoners 
to  escape.  The  mines  are  leased  for  20  years,  for  i/30th  part 
of  the  ore”. 


The  Report  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  upon  in- 
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quiry,  reported  “that  Capt.  Holmes  would  relinquish  his 
lease  for  £60.”. 

The  first  Committee  were  then  authorized  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  proprietors  or  lessees  of  the  mines  to 
receive  and  employ  the  criminals,  or  purchase  the  lease. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  October 
1773,  the  Committee  reported  “That  they  have  purchased  the 
Lease  from  Capt.  Holmes  for  £60. :  —  prepared  a  well-finished 
Lodging-room  15  by  12  ft  —  25  ft  below  the  surface,  and 
fixed  a  large  Iron  door,  about  6  ft  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground”.  The  Bill  of  expenses,  amounting  to  111  lbs.  Is.  was 
presented  and  allowed,  and  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

The  particular  crimes,  for  which  the  perpetrators  were 
to  be  committed,  were  Burglary,  Robbery,  Counterfeiting,  or 
passing  counterfeit  bills  or  coin,  and  Horse-stealing. 

The  original  design  was  to  employ  the  convicts  at  hard 
labor  in  the  mines,  which,  for  a  time,  was  done,  but  subse¬ 
quently  this  was  discontinued,  and  other  labor,  mainly  making 
nails,  was  substituted. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  holden  at 
New  Haven,  in  October  1773,  an  Act  was  passed,  entitled.  — 
“An  Act  for  constituting,  regulating,  and  governing  a  Public 
Gaol  or  Work-House,  in  the  Copper  Mines  in  Symsbury , 
and  for  the  Punishment  of  certain  atrocious  Crimes  and 
Felonies”.  — 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor ,  Council  and  Representa¬ 
tives ,  in  General  Court  assembled  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 
same.  That  the  subterraneous  caverns  and  buildings  in  the 
copper  mines  in  Symsbury  —  lately  purchased  and  erected 
by  Order  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  such  other  buildings 
as  may  hereafter  be  erected  and  made  in  said  caverns  —  or  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  same, 
shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  made  a  public 
gaol  and  work-house,  for  the  use  of  this  Colony,  and  shall 
be  called  and  named  New-Gate  Prison ,  and  shall  be  kept  and 
maintained  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  at  the  expence  of 
this  Colony”. 

“That  there  shall  be  a  master  or  keeper  and  three  over- 
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seers  of  said  gaol  or  work-house,  nominated  and  appointed, 
from  time  to  time,  as  there  may  be  occasion,  by  the  General 
Assembly;  and  in  case  said  master  or  keeper  shall  die,  re¬ 
sign,  or  become  unable,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  exer¬ 
cise  said  office,  the  overseers  for  the  time  being  may  appoint 
another  master  thereof,  who  shall  hold  and  exercise  said  Office 
until  the  next  session  of  Said  Assembly”. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  Act  relate  to  the  duties 
of  the  Officers,  and  the  management  of  the  prison,  and  among 
ib.  other  things,  require  the  Overseers,  if  need  be,  “to  hire  one 
206  or  more  Skilful  Miner  or  Miners,  to  instruct  and  assist  said 
Prisoners  in  their  work,  and  shall  be  paid  for  the  same  out  of 
the  wages  and  earnings  of  said  Prisoners  and  hired  Men, 
if  the  same  be  sufficient,  and  if  not,  the  Surplus  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  Colony  Treasury”. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  walls,  or  enclosure,  of  any 
kind  above  ground,  —  not  even  a  fence,  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  Colonial  Prison.  There  were  two  holes  in  the  ground , 
in  one  of  which  was  fastened  against  the  wall  a  perpendicular 
ladder,  of  twenty-five  feet  in  length;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
other  was  a  never-failing  spring  of  pure  water.  These  com¬ 
municated  with  each  other  through  the  caverns  created  by  the 
mining  operations  of  the  preceding  half  century. 

In  these  caverns  were  erected  the  “bunks”  or  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  culprits  confined  there.  From  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  in  the  first  mentioned  shaft,  which  was  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  gallery  led  away 
by  a  gradual  descent,  and  a  tortuous  course,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  other  shaft,  which  was  seventy  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  filled  with  water.  From  this  gallery  others 
branched  off  in  various  directions,  but  following  the  dip  of 
the  vein  or  lode>  which  was  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-three 
degrees  with  the  horizon.  In  a  portion  of  the  space  between 
these  shafts,  among  the  windings  and  projections  of  the  gallery, 
were  the  sleeping  bunks  of  the  prisoners.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  constituting  the  prison,  a  Master  or  Keeper  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  three  Overseers.  The  first  Keeper  of  the  prison 
was  Capt.  John  Viets,  who  resided  near  the  shafts,  and  who 
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furnished  the  prisoners  with  their  daily  food,  and  had  the 
particular  care  of  the  prison  and  the  prisoners.  By  authority  or 
courtesy  the  keeper  was  styled  “Captain”. 

The  first  board  of  Overseers,  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  were  Erastus  Wolcott,  Josiah  Bissell  and  Jonathan 
Humphrey,  Esqrs.  Their  duties  were  “to  provide  for  such 
prisoners  necessary  and  suitable  food  and  cloathing,  and 
also  such  tools,  implements  and  materials  as  shall  be  proper 
for  employing  and  keeping  such  prisoners  to  work”.  —  “to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  relief  of  any  sick  or  weak  prisoner”.  —  “and  if 
need  be  may  procure  and  hire  one  or  more  skilfull  miner  or 
miners  to  instruct  and  assist  said  prisoners  in  their  work, 
&c”  —  “and  to  make  necessary  Rules  and  Orders,  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  shall  find  expedient,  for  the  ruling,  governing 
and  punishing  such  persons,  as  are  committed  there”. 

John  Hinson  was  the  first  prisoner  incarcerated  here, 
but  made  his  escape  after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  days. 
He  was  committed  on  the  22d  of  December,  1773,  and  escaped 
on  the  9th  of  January  following.  His  escape  was  effected 
by  being  drawn  up  through  the  eastern  open  shaft,  by  a  woman , 
who,  in  this  case  thought  “//  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone”. 
Doubtless  she  had  scruples  in  regard  to  “solitary  confinement”. 
The  Committee  had  reported  that  “when  completed,  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  for  prisoners  to  escape”,  yet  the  “ next 
to  an  impossibility ”  was  easily  and  speedily  accomplished. 

The  overseers  at  once  reported  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the 
General  Assembly,  as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  now  sitting  at  Hartford. 

“We,  the  subscribers,  overseers  of  New  Gate  Prison, 
would  inform  your  Honors,  that  New-Gate  Prison  is  so  strong 
and  secure  that  we  believe  it  is  not  possible  for  any  person 
put  there,  to  escape,  unless  by  assistance  from  abroad;  yet 
it  so  happens  that  one  John  Hinson,  lately  sent  there  by 
order  of  the  Honorable  the  Superior  Court,  has  escaped  by 
the  help  of  some  evil  minded  person  at  present  unknown, 
who,  in  the  night  season  next  after  the  9th  inst.,  drew  the 
prisoner  out  of  the  shaft;  and  we  believe  no  place  ever  was 
or  can  be  made  so  secure,  but  that  if  persons  abroad  can 
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have  free  access  to  such  prison,  standing  at  a  distance  from 
any  dwelling  house,  the  prisoners  will  escape;  we  therefore 
recommend  it  to  your  Honors,  that  some  further  security  be 
added  to  that  prison  in  order  to  secure  the  prisoners:  — 
what  that  security  shall  be  will  be  left  to  your  Honors;  yet 
we  would  observe  to  your  Honors  that  the  east  shaft,  where 
the  prisoner  escaped,  is  about  70  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the 
prison,  the  whole  of  which  through  a  firm  rock,  except  10  feet 
at  top,  which  is  stoned  up  like  a  well;  —  we  therefore  propose 
that  the  upper  part  down  to  the  rock  be  lockd  up,  and  stones 
about  15  or  18  inches  square  and  of  suitable  length,  be  laid 
across  said  shaft  about  eight  inches  asunder  &c.  And  as  to  the 
west  shaft,  which  is  about  25  feet  deep,  secured  with  a  strong 
iron  gate,  almost  six  feet  below  the  surface,  we  propose  that 
a  strong  log-house  be  built  of  two  or  three  rooms,  one  of 
which,  to  stand  over  this  shaft  to  secure  it  from  persons 
abroad,  and  the  other  rooms  to  be  for  miners  &c.  All  which 
is  submitted  by  your  Honor’s  most  obedient  Humble  Servants”. 

Erastus  Wolcott. 

Hartford  Jany  17,  1774.  Josiah  Bissell. 

John  Humphrey”. 

These  recommendations  of  the  overseers  were  ordered  by 
the  Assembly  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Meantime,  before 
the  securities  directed  by  the  Assembly  could  be  completed, 
other  prisoners  were  committed.  Three  were  committed  to 
the  prison  on  the  26th  of  February,  1774.  Of  these,  one  es¬ 
caped  on  the  9th,  and  the  other  two  on  the  23d  of  the  following 
April.  And  on  the  5th  of  April,  one  was  committed,  who, 
having  been  imprisoned  four  days,  made  his  escape  on  the 
9th  of  the  same  month.  How  they  escaped  is  not  known, 
but  probably  by  means  similar  to  that  by  which  Hinson  es¬ 
caped.  At  first,  it  is  evident,  there  were  no  guards  or  watch¬ 
men  employed;  there  would  be  little  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
the  prisoners’  communicating  with  and  receiving  aid  from  the 
outside  world. 

In  May  following,  the  Overseers  of  the  prison  made  a 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  then  in  Session: 
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“To  the  Hon .  the  Gen 1  Assembly  now  sitting  at  Hartford : 

“We,  the  subscribers  hereto,  overseers  of  Newgate  Prison, 
beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  Honors,  That  soon  after  the 
rising  of  the  Assembly  in  Jany  last,  three  delinquents  were 
committed  from  Windham,  and  two  others  from  New  London 
County,  whereupon,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
season,  we  immediately  set  about  making  those  further  se¬ 
curities  that  your  Honors  directed,  and  have  built  a  strong 
log  house  36  feet  in  length,  and  20  feet  in  width,  with  tim¬ 
bers  10  inches  square,  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  of  which 
includes  the  West  Shaft,  and  in  the  other,  which  is  designed 
for  the  miners  to  lodge  in  &c,  we  have  built  a  chimney  and 
completed  the  whole  except  the  under  floor,  the  planks  for 
which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  dryed,  and  fit  to  lay,  and  some 
ceiling  to  secure  the  miners  from  the  cold  winds,  which  other¬ 
wise  will  pass  betwixt  the  timbers.  We  have  also  secured 
the  east  shaft  where  the  first  prisoner  escaped,  with  iron 
and  stone,  and  every  other  place  where  we  thought  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  to  escape;  and  we  apprehend  that  said  prison 
is  now  well  secured  and  fitted  to  receive  and  employ  those 
offenders  that  may  be  sent  there. 

An  account  of  our  disbursements  &c,  we  have,  ready  to 
lay  before  your  Honors,  or  Auditors,  to  be  appointed  as  your 
Honors  shall  direct.  Your  Honors  must  have  heard  that  the 
prisoners  have  all  escaped  that  prison;  it  would  be  long,  and 
perhaps  difficult,  in  writing,  to  give  a  particular  and  distinct 
account  how  this  was  done;  your  Honours  will  excuse  us  if 
we  only  say  that  they  effected  their  escape  by  the  help  of  evil- 
minded  persons  abroad,  before  the  necessary  and  proposed 
securityes  could  be  compleated.  We  further  inform  your 
Honours,  that  we  had  engaged  two  miners  to  assist  the  prisoners 
at  work,  who  were  to  have  been  there  about  the  time  the 
prisoners  escaped,  and  one  of  them  actually  left  his  business 
and  came  there  a  few  days  after  the  escape;  him  we  have 
retained,  and  to  this  time  principally  employed  in  compleat- 
ing  the  securities  to  the  prison;  the  other  we  gave  intelligence 
of  the  escape  before  he  left  his  business,  and  prevented  his 
coming;  but  have  engaged  him  to  attend  when  wanted.  All 
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which  is  submitted  to  your  Honours,  by  your  Honours'  most 
obedient  and  humble  servants”. 

Hartford,  May  14th  1774.  (Signed  by  the  Overseers) 

Other  escapes  were  afterwards  attempted  with  varied 
success.  A  level  had  been  opened  westward,  through  the  hill, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  mine.  The  mouth  of  this  was 
closed  by  a  heavy  wooden  door.  In  1776  an  attempt  was  made 
to  burn  down  this  door,  by  piling  combustibles  against  it, 
and  setting  them  on  fire.  The  dense  smoke  suffocated  them. 
One  was  found  dead,  and  five  others  were  brought  out  from 
the  cavern  in  an  unconscious  state,  and  with  difficulty  restored. 

In  1777,  a  strong  wooden  building  or  block-house  was 
erected,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined.  They  set  fire 
to  it,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  prisoners 
escaped.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1780.  The  next  year  a  bloody  con¬ 
flict  occurred,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  officers 
and  wounding  many  of  the  prisoners.  About  thirty  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conflict,  nearly  all  of  whom  escaped.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1782,  the  block-house  was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  At 
this  time,  in  addition  to  its  being  used  as  a  Colonial  prison, 
it  was  used  for  the  confinement  of  the  Tories,  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  In  1781,  Congress  applied  to  Gov.  Trumbull 
for  its  use  “for  the  reception  of  British  prisoners  of  war,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  retaliation:”  but  the  war  being  soon  after¬ 
wards  brought  to  a  close,  there  was  no  further  need  of  it  for 
this  purpose. 

About  this  time  a  wooden  palisade  was  built,  for  the 
better  security  of  the  prisoners,  surmounted  with  iron  spikes. 
It  included  about  half  an  acre  of  land,  on  which  the  work¬ 
shops  and  other  buildings  stood.  This  remained  till  1802, 
when,  under  a  contract  with  the  state,  Lieut.  Calvin  Barber , 
erected  a  substantial  stone  wall  in  its  place,  enclosing  the 
works  of  the  prison.  These  are  still  standing.  In  1786,  the 
town  of  Simsbury  was  divided,  and  the  North  half  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  town,  by  the  name  of  Granby.  This  later,  by  the 
division,  included  the  “Newgate  Prison”.  Its  history,  from 
that  date,  belongs  to  the  latter  town  as  a  local  institution. 

Many  fabulous  stories  have  been  told  of  the  horrors  of 
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the  Old  Connecticut  Prison.  In  the  dismal  gloom  of  its  dun¬ 
geons,  and  the  despair  of  its  victims,  it  is  associated  with 
the  Bastile  of  France,  or  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Writers 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  describing  its  terrors. 

Of  these,  one  McMasters,  author  of  an  alleged  “ History 
of  the  United  States ”,  which  is  apparently  made  up  from 
clippings  from  sensational  newspapers,  thus  describes  it: 

“New  Gate  Prison 

“For  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  peace,  there  was 
in  Connecticut  an  underground  prison,  which  surpassed  in 
terrors  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta.  This  den,  known  as  the 
New  Gate  Prison,  was  an  old  worked  out  Copper  mine,  in  the 
hills  near  Granby.  The  only  entrance  to  it  was  by  means  of 
a  ladder,  down  a  shaft  which  led  to  the  caverns  underground. 
There,  in  little  pens  of  wood,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
culprits  were  immured;  their  feet  made  fast  to  iron  bars, 
and  their  necks  chained  to  beams  in  the  roof.  The  darkness 
was  intense;  the  caves  reeked  with  filth;  vermin  abounded, 
water  trickled  from  the  roof,  and  oozed  from  the  sides  of 
the  caverns;  huge  masses  of  earth  were  perpetually  falling  off. 
In  the  dampness  and  the  filth,  the  clothing  of  the  prisoners 
grew  mouldy  and  rotted  away,  and  their  limbs  became  stiff 
with  rheumatism”. 

Many  of  the  statements  in  this  short  extract  are  easily 
shown  to  be  devoid  of  truth.  In  this,  as  in  the  neighboring 
colonies  and  in  other  countries,  the  penalties  for  the  crimes 
above  specified  were  infamous  and  cruel.  The  horse-thief, 
for  instance,  when  convicted  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  owner 
of  the  horse  stolen,  “Treble  the  value  thereof  a  fine  of  ten 
pounds  to  the  Colony  treasury,  • —  and  further,  to  be  pub¬ 
licly  whipped  on  the  naked  body,  not  exceeding  fifteen  stripes, 
—  and  to  be  confined  in  a  work-house  of  correction,  not 
exceeding  three  months,  at  hard  labor;  and  to  be  further 
whipped,  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  not  exceeding 
ten  stripes  each  time;  and  for  want  of  estate  wherewith  to 
pay  such  damage  and  fine,  to  be  assigned  to  service  to  the 
party  injured,  or,  in  case  of  his  not  accepting  such  service, 
to  any  other  person.” 
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For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  mitigating  the  infliction 
of  such  infamous  punishments,  and  of  profitably  employing 
such  convicts,  a  prison  was  established,  where  the  prison¬ 
ers  could  be  employed  in  labor  instead  of  suffering  corporal 
punishment.  The  intention  was  that  they  should  take  the 
place,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  free  laborers,,  who  had  hereto¬ 
fore  voluntarily  worked  the  mines.  For  these  convicts  to 
work  there  was  surely  no  more  cruel  or  terrible  than  for  the 
free  laborers,  who,  for  years,  had  been  voluntarily  working 
there,  for  hire. 

The  following  answers,  by  the  overseers  of  the  prison 
to  a  Legislative  Committee  of  investigation,  in  1810,  was  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  many  of  the  statements  in  the  fore¬ 
going  Historical  extract; 

“Ans.” —  “With  respect  to  cleanliness;  —  When  committed, 
the  greater  part  come  dirty,  and  at  least  one  fifth  part,  covered 
with  vermin;  —  much  pains  is  taken  to  clean  them  of  the  ver¬ 
min  which  could  and  would  be  effected,  were  it  not  for  the 
frequent  recruits  from  the  County  prisons”. 

“Rations?”. — Ans.  —  “The  Rations  were  I  lb  of  beef,  or 
lb  of  pork,  /  lb  of  bread  or  flour,  —  3  gills  of  peas  or  beans 
or  2  lbs  of  potatoes,  and  3  pints  of  cider”. 

“Clothing?”  —  Ans.  —  “The  Winter  clothing  for  prisoners 
consists  of  2  Check  flannel  shirts,  a  short  Coat,  1  pair  Pants 
of  homemade  cloth,  2  pair  Woolen  Stockings  and  Shoes.  Their 
Summer  clothing  consists  of  a  change  of  tow-cloth  frocks  and 
trousers,  with  stockings  and  shoes.  Their  shirts,  summer 
frocks,  trousers  and  stockings,  are  shifted  and  washed  once 
a  week,  and  are  boiled  in  strong  lye  made  of  ashes,  which 
effectually  destroys  the  vermin.” 

“Lodging?”  Ans.  —  “The  prisoners  are  lodged  in  huts,  or 
cabins  made  in  the  cavern.  They  are  built  on  a  floor  elevated 
three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  a 
space  which  lies  between  them.  The  roofs  and  outer  sides  of 
those  cabins  are  made  close  and  tight  with  boards.  The  berths 
in  these  cabins  are  plentifully  supplied  with  blankets,  and 
generally  with  straw,  when  the  prisoners  wish  it.  —  The  straw 
is  shifted  as  often  as  is  necessary.” 
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“How  secured?”  Ans.  —  “The  prisoners  are  secured  by  iron 
fetters  round  their  ankles.  While  at  work  a  chain  fastened  to 
a  block  is  locked  into  these  fetters,  or  round  the  ankle.  For 
the  more  daring  and  refractory,  heavier  chains  are  occasionally 
used”.  Here  is  a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  New  Gate;  and,  by  those 
who  knew  Judge  Samuel  Woodruff,  the  messenger  selected 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  convey  their  dona¬ 
tions  and  sympathies  to  the  suffering  Greeks,  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty,  these  answers  will  be  accepted  as  true,  when  it  is 
known  that  he  was  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the  prison,  at  the 
time,  and  the  author  of  the  Report,  from  which  these  are 
extracts. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  prison,  the  purity  of  the 
air,  and  the  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  caverns,  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  the  health  of  the  prisoners  was  proverbially 
good.  Says  R.  H.  Phelps,  the  Historian  of  Newgate ,  who  lived 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  prison,  and  who,  better  than 
any  other  writer,  knew  of  what  he  wrote,  —  “It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  many  of  the  convicts  having  previously  taken  the 
itch,  or  other  loathsome  diseases  while  confined  in  the  county 
jails  which  were  very  filthy,  on  being  for  a  few  weeks  kept 
in  the  caverns  at  night,  entirely  recovered .”  And  he  quotes 
another  writer  who  says:  “From  the  various  windings  and 
other  causes,  it  is  not  cold  there,  even  in  the  severest  weather; 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  mercury  ranged  eight  degrees  lower  in  the 
lodging  apartments  of  the  prisoners  in  the  warmest  days  of 
summer,  than  it  does  in  the  coldest  in  the  winter”.  “On  the 
18th  of  January,  1 8 1 1,  at  eight  o’clock  A.  M.  the  mercury 
stood  in  the  cavern  at  52  degrees;  and  in  open  air,  as  soon 
after  as  it  was  practicable  for  a  person  to  get  up  from  the 
cavern,  (which  could  not  have  exceeded  five  minutes)  it  fell 
to  one  degree  below  o”. 

Instead  of  the  opprobrium  sought  to  be  cast  upon  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  for  the  adoption  of  these  mines  as 
a  State  Prison,  the  highest  praise  should  be  bestowed  upon 
her.  The  change  in  the  mode  and  motive  of  punishment  was 
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a  vast  stride  in  the  direction  of  humanity,  far  in  advance 
of  the  surrounding  colonies,  and  of  the  Governments  of  Europe; 
and  with  proper  regulations  and  management,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  State  and  the  prisoners  had  the  prison 
never  been  removed. 
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Town  Treasury  and  Miscellaneous  Acts 

For  thirty  years  after  Simsbury  was  incorporated,  there 
was  no  Town  Treasury.  The  fiscal  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  town,  prior  to  1701,  were  conducted  wholly  by  the  towns¬ 
men,  or  Selectmen  and  the  collector.  By  them,  all  the  revenues 
of  the  town  were  collected  and  disbursed.  The  confusion  at¬ 
tending  and  resulting  from  this  mode  of  transacting  the  pub¬ 
lic  business  necessarily  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  system. 

In  1701,  the  town  created,  by  the  following  Act,  the 
office  or  I  own  treasurer: 

“That  whereas  there  has  ben  for  time  Paff  fundery 
Towne  Rates  made  for  defraying  of  towne  charges.  Annually 
and  for  the  payeing  towne  debts,  that  fo  Creditors  might 
have  their  Juft  dues:  and  there  has  ben  yearly  Collectors 
chofen  et.  for  ye  collecting  of  sd  Rates  and  difcharging  towne 
debts;  which  fome  have  ben  payde  others  omitted:  and 
creditors  making  demaund  of  the  Town  or  townsmen  of  their 
Juft  dues:  complayning  much  of  their  being  wronged,  befide 
the  many  confuffion  ariffinge  on  the  mater,  therefore  the 
Town  at  a  Genr11  Town  metting  on  the  27th  day  of  January 
1700  paft  an  active  Vott  to  chouff  a  man  amongft  them- 
felves.  to  be  a  Town  Treafurer:  to  be  yearly  chofen  for 
the  futter:  who  is  by  force  and  Vertue  Here  of  fully  Invefted 
with  power  in  the  time  of  his  refpective  office  to.  call  the 
Collectors  to  an  account  how  they  have  difpofifed:  the  Towns 
money  yearly  levyed  for  the  paying  of  the  Towns  Creditors 
as  alfo  sd  officer  or  Treafurer  shall  receive  and  demaund  of 
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sd  Collecteror  et  fuch  rateable  eftate  or  order  to  whom  fuch 
eftate  to  be  collected  fhall  be  difpoffed  as  he  ses  mett.  to 
the  difcharging  of  Town  debts,  and  fe  that  within  his  Tearm 
of  ftanding  or  his  year  that  sd  rate  or  Rates  made  for  that 
year,  be  duely  collected:  and  alfo  to  mak  up  their  accounts 
with  him.  in  sd  year  of  his  office:  and  in  caffe  that  the  sd  col- 
lecterours  dont  Collect  the  whole  of  sd  rate  committed  to  them 
to  collect:  he  has  power  by  Vertue  of  this  Act  to  fue  them,  at 
common  law  alfo  the  sd  Treafurer  fhall  at  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  his  office  or  before  if  required  give  an  account 
to  the  Town,  or  Town  Auditors,  and  the  faid  officer  fhall 
be  Accountabl.  and  refponfible  to  the  Townes,  reafonable 
fatiffaction.  and  to  make  good  the  fd  eftate  he  is  entrufted 
with,  to  the  Towne. 

Andrew  Robe  chofen  to  the  above  sd  office  For  the  year 
enfuing.  his  office  is  in  the  year  1701” 
sbt2^'  At  a  Town  Metting  December  17th  1701,  “Andrew  Robe 

p.59  was  chofen  Town  Treafurer  for  the  year  enfuing  and  is  to 
(BBook)  have  Ten  fhilling  for  his  laft  yearf  pains  about  ye  sayd  office.” 

Mr.  Robe  was  annually  reelected  to  the  office  of  Treasurer 
till  1731,  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  His  annual 
salary  during  that  time  was  ten  shillings. 

About  the  beginning  of  1707,  the  country  was  greatly 
alarmed  by  reports  that  a  French  and  Indian  expedition  was 
being  fitted  out  in  Canada  against  New  England.  A  Council 
of  War  was  held  at  Hartford.  It  was  resolved  that  Simsbury 
and  other  frontier  towns  in  Connecticut  should  be  fortified 
with  all  possible  dispatch;  and  that  each  should  keep  a  scout 
of  two  faithful  men,  to  be  sent  out  every  day  to  discover 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Court 
in  October,  1708,  it  was  ordered  that  two  garrisons  should  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  at  Symsbury,  and  two  at 
Waterbury.  Shortly  before  this,  two  forts  had  been  erected 
in  Simsbury,  one  westward  of  the  Falls,  the  other  near  the 
north  line  of  the  town  on  the  road  to  Westfield. 

In  1709  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  New  England 
for  the  reduction  of  the  French  in  Canada.  Connecticut 
cheerfully  voted  its  quota  of  men,  but  so  great  was  the  scar- 
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city  of  money  that  the  Colony  issued  £8,000  in  paper  cur¬ 
rency.  This  was  the  first  emission  of  paper  money.  To  assist 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  it  was  ordered 
that  Bills  of  Credit  on  the  Colony  be  forthwith  printed,  in 
suitable  sums,  from  two  shillings  to  five  pounds,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  the  whole,  eight  thousand  pounds.  It  was  receivable 
for  taxes,  and  a  special  tax  was  ordered  to  be  raised  for  its 
redemption.  Other  issues  followed  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
larger  amounts,  a  part  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  re¬ 
demption  of  former  issues,  or  “ old  tenor  *  and  a  part  to  be  loaned 
out  and  the  interest  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  new  emis¬ 
sion.  This  issue  was  called  “new  tenor. ” 

Previous  to  this,  almost  the  entire  business  of  the  country 
was  carried  on  by  barter  and  “country  pay”,  viz:  grain  and 
provisions  at  prices  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  more  com¬ 
monly  fixed  by  law  or  by  town  votes.  There  was  but  little 
metallic  currency  in  the  Colony. 

It  was  not  till  1698  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  could 
be  raised  to  form  a  full  military  company. 

“Aprill  the  4th  1698  being  Trayning  day  at  Simfbury  it 
Being  propounded  by  Enfign  Barbur  to  the  Company  or 
Trayn  Band,  to  know  whether  they  would  chufe  a  Capt.  and 
other  officers  for  sd  train  band  as  was  neceffary.  there  being 
9  fille  of  Soildiers  befide  others  ftanders  by:  it  was  Vnani- 
mously  Voted  in  the  Affirmative  Lieut  Highley  Chofen  Capt 
for  Simsbury  train  Band  and  Enfign  Tho-  Barbur  Chofen 
Lieutenant  for  sd  train  band,  and  Sam1  Humphry  chofen 
Enfign  for  sd  Trayn  band  —  and  daniell  Adams  chofen  Serjant 
for  sd  Trayn  band,  and  James  Hillyard  chofen  Serjant  for 
sd  Train  band  of  Simsbury”  ....  “The  Number  of  Simsbury 
Souldiers.  77.” 

The  manufacture  of  pitch,  tar  and  turpentine  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

“At  a  town  meting  at  Simsbury  Decembr  3d  1702  Voted 
that  there  fhould  be  a  flop  put  to  ye  cuting  any  turpinetin 
tree  within  the  Town  Comon  of  Simsbury  upon  penalty  of 
Five  fhillings  for  every  tree  untill  they  can  agree  upon  fome 
way  of  equality. 
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Alfo  Voted  that  every  man  fhall  have  his  proportion  of 
pin  trees  according  to  his  lyft  provided  he  pay  Twelve  pence 
per  hundred,  for  so  many  trees  as  he  fhall  Emprove.  .  .  it 
is  to  be  underftood  to  the  proper  Inhabitants  of  this  town, 
as  alfo  Voted  at  the  fam  meting  Enf  Humphries  and  Deacon 
Cornifh  are  chofen  commity  for  proportioning  the  pin  trees 
at  Wetaug  Squadron,  Serg*  Adames  and  John  Cafe  Jun  for 
Hop-Meadow  Squadron  and  Capt  Higley  and  thomas  Holcomb 
a  Commity  for  ye  North  fquadron.” 

And  subsequently  it  was  voted  that  “if  any  person  named 
presumed  to  box  any  turpentine  trees  on  the  town  commons, 
they  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  town  Treasury  of  five  shillings  for 
every  tree  so  cut,  and  every  other  inhabitant  of  Simsbury  is 
prohibited  from  cutting  any  pine  tree  for  turpentine,  on  penalty 
of  five  shillings  for  every  tree  so  cut;  that  shall  be  cutt  on  the 
Town  Commons  which  five  shillings  shall  be  paid  into  the  Town 
Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  town.” 

Having  in  view  the  good  character  of  the  town,  and  the 
morals  of  its  inhabitants,  the  early  settlers  were  in  some 
measure  exclusive,  and  showed  a  greater  regard  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  respectability  than  to  the  number  of  its  people.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  passed  the  following: 
s.  t.  r.  “Town  Act  againft  leting  in  of  Strangers  et. 

b.  2^  Whereas  this  Towne  of  fimfbury  being  greatly  damni- 

(Backof  fied  by  Perfons  thrufting  themfelves  into  our  towne  wch 
Book)  proves  greatly  to  the  Damage  of  the  Towne:  for  ye  preven¬ 
tion  thereof,  this  towne  do  order  therefore  for  the  Future 
no  Perfons  fhall  croud  and  thruft  in  themfelves  into  our 
Towne  to  refide  there  above  one  moneth  without  liberty 
firft  obtained  from  the  faid  Towne  or  Townfmen  upon  the 
forfeiture  of  Twenty  Shillings  to  the  Towne.  the  one  halfe 
to  the  complayner  that  profecuts  it  to  effect  and  the  other 
to  the  Town  Treafury.  Voted  in  the  affirmative  at  a  generall 
towne  meting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  Dec.  17th  1701.” 

At  the  same  time  they  were  desirious  not  only  of  shutting 
out  objectionable  persons,  but  they  took  measures  to  rid 
themselves  of  objectionable  wild  animals. 

“Dec.  17th  1701.  Voted  that  thofe  that  have  killed  Wolves 
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this  laft  year  fhall  be  alowed  oitt  of  this  Towne  Rate  Fiften 
Fallings  pr  head  for  every  wolfe  they  heave  killed,  and  further 
Voted  that  for  the  future  that  all  wolves  that  are  killed  in  the 
Township  of  fimfbury  all  thofe  that  do  kill  wolves  making 
it  apear  Shall  be  alowed  fiften  fhillings  pr  wolfe:  this  order  to 
ftand  in  force  for  the  fpace  of  feveen  years  from  the  date 
hereof.” 

In  May,  1713,  the  town  suffered  a  sad  and  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  John  Slater,  Senr,  the  Old  Town  Clerk.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  all  the  records  of  the  town,  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  in  1670,  a  period  of  43  years, 
were  in  his  handwriting.  In  these  records  there  was  a  full¬ 
ness  and  particularity  of  statement;  a  minuteness  of  detail, 
and  completeness  of  narration  such  as  has  never  been  at¬ 
tained  by  any  one  of  his  successors  in  that  office.  Nearly  all 
the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  volume  are 
compilations  of,  or  extracts  from  his  records. 

And  he  was  not  only  Town  Clerk,  but  he  was  also  the 
Land  Surveyor  of  the  town  during  that  period.  In  addition 
to  these,  he  held  many  other  offices  whose  object  was  to 
promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  town.  Not  the  least 
of  these  was  that  of  its  first  School  Master. 

That  there  might  not  be  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk, 
on  the  following  day  the  Selectmen  appointed  his  son  John 
Slater  Jr.  “to  ferve  in  the  place  of  a  town  clerk  till  a  new  one 
be  chosen  and  sworn.”  At  the  following  election  May  18th, 
John  Slater  was  elected  town  Clerk;  and  was  elected 
annually  during  his  life.  He  died  in  1717.  He  was  known  as 
“Deacon”  John  Slater.  On  the  death  of  Deacon  Slater,  in 
1717,  John  Humphrey  was  appointed  town  clerk  in  his  stead, 
and  was  annually  reelected  for  several  years  successively. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  1719,  it  was  voted  “that  there 
shall  be  a  Convenant  way  provided  for  the  Inhabitants  to 
paff  and  CrofT  the  River  Either  by  a  bridg  or  ferry  upon 
the  towne  Coaft  and  Charg  and  the  place  where  faid  bridge 
or  fery  is  to  be  at  the  turn  of  the  River  below  mile  Swamp 
or  near  there  about  in  the  molt  convenant  place.”  A  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  view  the  place  and  report  at  the 
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next  meeting  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  bridge  or  a  ferry.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting,  the  Committee  having  reported,  “it 
(was)  propounded  whether  ther  fhould  be  a  bridg  mad  to 
paff  over  the  river  it  waf  a  negetive  vott.”  It  was  then  pro¬ 
pounded  whether  a  ferry  should  be  established  there,  and 
decided  in  the  negative.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  “alow  seven 
pounds  to  the  Inhabitants  on  the  Eaft  sid  of  the  River  to 
Eafe  them  in  Refpect  of  CrofTing  the  River  on  publick  days 
or  Sabath  days.”  This  was  also  negatived.  There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  a  bridge  was  subsequently  built  at  that  place,  but  if 
so  it  was  built  probably  by  private  subscriptions  or  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  continued  but  a  short  time. 

J  •  •  •  •  • 

A  few  years  later  a  bridge  was  built,  by  individual  dona¬ 
tions,  over  the  river,  at  a  point  nearly  east  of  the  house  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  L.  I.  Barber,  in  Hopmeadow, 
which  remained  but  a  short  time.  A  ferry  was  afterwards 
established  there,  under  a  grant  from  the  General  Assembly 
in  1756  to  Thomas  Marvin.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  a  ferry 
and  collect  tolls  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  The  rates  of  toll 
show  the  mode  of  travelling  at  that  time.  They  were  as  follows: 

“For  man  horse  and  load.  One  penny. 

Single  man,  or  single  horse,  one  half-penny. 

Neat  Cattle,  per  head,  one  half-penny. 

Sheep  and  swine,  per  head,  one  farthing.” 

This  shows  that  at  that  time  no  wagons  or  carriages 
were  used.  After  the  ferry  was  discontinued,  the  road  leading 
to  it  was,  (the  road  that  led  to  the  Ferry  was  called  the  Pent 
Way)  by  vote  of  the  town  in  1787,  “difpofed  of  by  ye  Select 
Men  to  purchafe  a  Road  to  ye  New  Bridge  between  Hop- 
meadow  &  Weatauge  East  Side.” 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  town,  a  con¬ 
troversy  arose  in  relation  to  the  common  lands,  that  is,  the 
lands  which  had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  Committee 
or  granted  by  the  town  to  individuals.  The  question  was, 
whether  these  lands  belonged  in  common  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  or  to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  and 
their  heirs.  Some  of  these  “proprietors”  were  non-resident. 
Greatly  to  their  dissatisfaction,  the  town,  in  1672,  had  voted 
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to  divide  a  portion  of  these  common  lands  among  the  in¬ 
habitants,  giving  to  each  an  equal  share.  Afterwards,  owing 
to  the  dissatisfaction  among  themselves,  arising  from  the 
mode  or  proportion  of  distribution,  this  vote  was  rescinded. 
The  controversy,  however,  between  the  “proprietors”  and  the 
town  inhabitants,  was  continued.  And  even  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  themselves  there  was  great  complaint,  that  “by 
exefive  surveys  or  falce  bounds”,  some  men  “claim  mutch 
more  Land  than  was  Granted  them.”  A  Committee  was  there¬ 
fore  appointed  to  regulate  the  surveys,  and  set  up  bounds  to 
prevent  such  encroachments,  and  “the  said  Committee  are 
fulley  Impowered  in  the  Towns  behaulf  to  sue  of  and  Eject 
Every  sutch  parfon  or  parsons  so  indevering  to  inchrotch 
Town  Comans  into  his  or  their  hands.”  .... 

“The  same  metting  a  qeftion  was  prepounded  whether 
they  would  Chofe  a  Comitte  to  tak  advice  and  Consult  and 
draw  up  sumthing  that  might  be  for  the  beft  to  mak  us  sitt 
easie  in  Respect  of  our  Comon  and  undevided  Lands  in  this 
Township  of  Simsbery  there  being  mutch  dispute  about  the 
same  and  fearing  we  should  Com  under  a  generall  act  by  the 
Generali  affembly  which  might  be  to  our  disadvantage  it 
was  concluded  by  an  affirmitive  vote  that  they  would  Chofe 
a  Comitte  and  the  Comitte  Chofen  are  Mr  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge:  Cap*  Thomas  holcomb  Leu*  John  petty  bone  by  an 
affirmitive  vott.” 

In  April  following,  this  Committee  made  a  report,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record: 

“Where  as  at  a  town  mettin  of  the  Inhabetance  of  Sims¬ 
bery  the  Town  did  Choofe  Mr  Timothy  Woodbridge  Capt: 
Tomas  holcomb  Leu*  John  pettybone  a  Comitte  to  advife 
Confult  and  draw  up  sumthing  that  mough  be  best  to  be  done 
for  a  Settlement  of  our  Comon  and  undevided  land  in  said 
Township  and  said  Comitte  having  drawn  up  sundrey  Resolvef 
and  the  Town  having  prufed  and  Considered  the  sam  did 
Exept  of  these  folowing  at  this  their  metting  Aprill  28*  1719: 
1  Refolved  that  the  Town  obtain  an  apendex  to  their 

patent  Equell  to  their  grant  purchaf  and  survey  on  May 

next  Enfuing  or  as  soone  as  may  be  convenant 
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2  Refolved  that  the  Right  of  disposall  of  the  Comon  or  un- 
devided  Land  in  the  Township  of  Simsbery  is  and  shall  be 
vefted  in  all  Such  and  in  them  ondley:  who  can  derive 
their  power  so  to  doe  Either  from  an  Act  of  the  Generali 
Affembly  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  or  thofe  who  have 
ben  admitted  Inhabetanc  and  their  heirs  and  affigns  by  a 
major  part  of  the  Town  regularly  Convened  or  shall  be 
hereafter  admitted  Inhabitants,  with  that  Right  and  power 
of  dispofall  expresly  Inserted  in  the  Towns  vott  for  ad- 
mision 

3  Refolved  that  land  sutable  and  sufficant  for  comonage 
convenant  as  may  be  for  the  severall  squadrons  of  the 
Town  for  said  ufe  may  be  sequeftered  forever  that  matter 
to  be  brought  by  a  Committe  chosen  out  of  Each  squadron 
to  the  Town  to  determin 

4  Refolved  that  the  Remaining  Land  be  sequstered  to  the 
Town  qalified  as  above  to  be  Granted  as  the  major  part 
shall  alow  of  said  major  part  to  be  acounted  not  by 
number  of  parsons,  but  by  a  Trew  List  of  their  Ratable 
Estate  by  an  affirmative  vott.” 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  at  a  town  meeting 
beginning  December  31st,  1722,  and  continuing  three  days, — 
s.  t.  r.  “It  was  voted  by  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  that 

B- 3  they  would  difpofe  of  the  undevided  Lands  in  sd  Town  in  a 

P  23  J  1 

Town  way  by  granting  out  the  fame.” 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  make  grants  of  these  lands  and 
P.  29  divided  among  172  persons,  in  proportion  to  their  several  lists, 
about  16,500  acres,  in  quantities  varying  from  20  to  300  acres, 
and  it  was  voted  that  “the  remaining  land  should  be  devided 
by  the  fame  proportions.” 

At  this  time  were  laid  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hop- 
s.  t.  r-  meadow  and  the  “Lower  Meadows”  between  the  North  squad- 
’  Deeds  ron  line  and  the  Wetaug  Squadron  line  the  “Long  Lots”,  so 
pp.  26-27  called,  varying  in  width  according  to  quantity.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  began  at  the  line  between  Hopmeadow  and  Wetaug 
Squadron,  which  is  eight  rods  south  of  Hop-brook  at  the 
road,  South  of  the  present  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Horace 
Belden,  and  running  on  “ a  West-North-West  paynt'\  800  rods, 
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bounding  south  on  this  line,  laid  out  successively  19  lots, 
with  intervening  highways,  as  follows: 


The  lines  of  these  lots  are  often  referred  to  by  Surveyors 
in  their  surveys,  and  not  infrequently  in  deeds  of  conveyance 
are  mentioned  as  land  marks  in  the  descriptions  of  lands  con¬ 
veyed.  Their  bounds,  and  particularly  those  of  the  squadron 
lines,  should  be  preserved. 

During  the  following  summer  these  several  shares  or 
grants  from  the  town  were  measured  out  to  the  grantees  and 
placed  on  record. 

This  action  of  the  town  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  original  proprietors  and  their  heirs,  who  applied 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  relief.  At  its  Session  in  May 
following,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  law  applicable  to 
all  towns  similarly  situated.  It  was  decided  by  this  law  that, 
as  the  whole  tract  of  land  in  the  Colony  had  by  Patent  from 
King  Charles  the  Second  been  granted  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  this  Colony;  and  as  the  land  in  the  several  town¬ 
ships  had,  by  a  like  patent,  been  granted  by  the  Governor 
and  Company  to  the  patentees  therein  named,  “and  the  rest 
of  the  present  proprietors,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,”  a  similar  conveyance,  or  title,  to 
be  valid,  must  come  from  them.  But  if,  theretofore,  other 
persons  had  come  into  the  town,  and,  with  the  assent  of  such 
proprietors ,  obtained  grants  from  the  town ,  such  grants  were 
good  and  valid.  But  it  was  further  enacted  that  if  the  original 
proprietors  had  not  by  any  act  of  theirs  consented  to  a  divi- 
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sion  or  other  disposal  of  the  common  lands,  for  the  future 
that  all  such  lands  still  remaining  undivided  belonged  to  the 
original  proprietors,  their  heirs  and  assigns;  and  that  per¬ 
sons  afterwards  becoming  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  no 
right  whatever  in  these  common  lands.  Accordingly,  the 
proprietors  took  control  of  what  remained  after  this  partial 
distribution,  and,  by  their  Committees  annually  appointed, 
managed  and  made  conveyance  of  them  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  final  disposal  of  these  lands  by  the  proprietors  was 
not  completed  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  foregoing  series  of  resolutions  relating  to  the  com¬ 
mon  lands  of  the  town,  the  first  provides  for  obtaining  an 
“apendex”  to  their  Patent.  In  pursuance  of  this,  they  presented 
a  strong  petition  in  1723  to  the  General  Assembly,  asking 
for  a  Township  of  land,  to  be  laid  out  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Simsbury  west  bounds.  The  reasons  urged  were: 

“1  That  we  are  under  a  necessity  for  it,  and  avantage  of 
present  Settlement,  by  reason  of  our  propinquity  above 
any  other. 

2  But  more  particularly  from  the  consideration  of  our  pro¬ 
moting  copper  works,  which  has  brought  about  £  10,000 
into  this,  from  foreign  plantations,  and  liberty  to  create  a 
foreign  trade,  and  all  to  the  advantage  of  this  Colony. 

3  Also,  for  our  encouragement  in  raising  tar  and  turpentine, 
for  the  supply  of  his  Majesty’s  naval  stores  and  our  only 
valuable  commodity  in  foreign  parts. 

4  And  also  in  consideration  for  our  being  a  frontier  for 
above  this  forty  years  &c. 

5  And,  to  conclude,  a  part  of  the  Western  lands  we  have  the 
native  purchase  of,  and  have  many  years  ago  laid  out  lands 
upon,  and  as  it  will  create  a  great  disturbance  amongst 
us,  so  it  will  be  an  intolerable  hardship,  to  have  them 
granted  to  any  other.” 

In  spite  of  reasons  so  urgent,  the  application  was  re- 
c°f Ryi’  fused-  August,  of  this  year,  1723,  an  alarm  was  spread 
P*  407  that  three  hundred  French  Indians  were  on  the  war  path, 
and  had  come  over  the  lake  towards  Connecticut.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council  met  in  Hartford,  and  defensive  measures 
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were  taken.  It  was  “ Resolved ,  that  Symsbury  and  Litchfield 
are  the  frontier  towns  of  this  Colony,  westward  of  Connecticut 
River,  which  are  most  exposed  to  danger  by  those  parties  of 
Indians.”  Also  that  the  officers  of  the  Militia  in  those  towns 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  danger  with  instructions  in 
regard  to  fortifying  and  selecting  places  for  garrisons  in  the 
respective  towns. 

“Resolved,  That  there  be  a  couple  of  scouts  on  foot, 
each  consisting  of  three  English  men  and  six  Indians,  who 
shall  range  the  woods  above  Symsbury  westward  to  Ousitanuck, 
to  be  so  ordered  that  they  should  meet  each  other  about 
the  middle  way  between  Symsbury  and  Ousitanuck.” 

A  military  watch  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  most 
convenient  places  in  Symsbury  and  the  other  frontier  towns, 
but  no  attack  was  made. 

Nathaniel  Holcomb,  Senr,  was  elected  Town  Clerk  in 
1720,  and  held  the  office  by  annual  re-election  till  1732,  when 
John  Humphrey  was  chosen,  and  was  annually  elected  till 
1755.  In  1756,  John  Owen  was  elected  Town  Clerk. 

In  the  absence  of  Parliamentary  rules,  the  inhabitants 
of  Simsbury  in  town  meeting  assembled,  December  26,  1728, 
adopted  the  following  “ Orders  and  Constitution  to  prevent 
disorders  in  Town  meetings  for  ye  future.” 

‘Tst.  to  chufe  a  modarator  for  faid  meeting  and  it  ftall 
be  in  ye  power  of  one  of  Justices  or  Town  Clerk  or  one  of 
felect  men  to  move  in  Choice  of  faid  modarator 

2ly  and  when  faid  modarator  is  Chofen  he  fhall  put  every¬ 
thing  to  vote  when  tis  defired  by  five  of  fettled  inhabitants 
of  said  Simfbury 

3ly  no  man  fhall  have  Liberty  to  argue  or  difpute  in  faid 
meeting  except  he  firft  obtain  Liberty  from  faid  Modarator 
which  faid  modarator  fhall  give  when  it  is  defired  of  him. 

4ly  and  it  shall  be  in  power  of  faid  modarator  to  difmifs 
or  adiorne  faid  meeting  according  to  a  maior  vote  of  faid 
meeting  and  not  without. 

5ly  And  who  ffiall  act  contrary  to  faid  orders  and  Conftitu- 
tions  shall  forfit  fum  of  fix  findings  one  half  to  Complainor 
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and  profecutor  and  other  half  to  poore  of  faid  Town.  The 
above  voted  in  affirmative.” 

Here  was  another  instance  manifesting  the  gradual 
development  or  evolution  of  the  town’s  growth,  —  that  it  was 
not  created  but  was  evolved  from  necessity. 


XXIV 


Ecclesiastical  History,  resumed  from  Chapter  XX 
Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge  and  his  Times 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Dudley  Wood-  t.  r. 
bridge  steps  were  taken  by  the  town  to  procure  a  successor.  ^ 

“At  a  Town  meeting  held  in  Simlbury,  September  19th, 

1710,  Seeing  God  by  his  Divin  providence,  has  Removed  his 
worthy  fervant  (the  Reverend  Mr  Dudley  Woodbridge)  by 
death  from  this  his  poor  people  and  flocke,  the  Church  & 
Congregation  of  the  town  of  Simfbury,  Considering  their 
forrowfull  destitute  Condition,  and  looking  upon  it  as  their 
encumbant  duty,  to  look  out  for  a  Supply,  in  the  worke  of 
the  miniftry,  now  after  the  death  of  his  deceafed  fervant. 
Therefore,  being  meet  and  Convened  togather  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  September  to  confult  about  abov  said  affayr  as  to 
procure  a  futeable  man  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry,  and 
labour61-  in  this  part  of  the  lords  harveft,  took  thefe  follow¬ 
ing  steeps  (viz)  that  they  would  keep  the  next  Wednesday 
sevennight,  to  be  kept  a  day  of  Solemn  fasting  and  prayer  to 
feek  to  God  for  his  Conduct  and  guidance,  in  fo  weighty 
affay1-  in  refference  to  the  procuring  of  a  faithfull  minister  in 
this  place  and  to  advife,  with  the  Reverend  Elders  of  the 
Neighboring  Churches.  Concerning  faid  procuring  of  a  futeable 
perfon  for  the  work  of  the  miniftry.  And  then  at  said  town 
meeting  did  conclud  to  chufe  a  Committee  after  exercife 
for  faid  afrayr  to  ConfFer  with  fd  reverend  elders,  and  to  make 
a  report  of  their  advice  to  the  town.  The  Committee  Chofen 
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for  faid  bufineff  was  —  Cap*  John  Higley 

Serg*  Sam  Wilcocksun 
Andrew  Robe 
Jozeph  Phelps 
James  Cornifh 

“The  Return  from  the  Reverend  Elders ,  Nov.  8th ,  i/io 
as  foloweth: 


“To  the  Committee  appoynted  by  the  Town  of  Simfbury 
to  advife  with  the  Elders  of  the  neighbouring  Churches,  in 
Refference  to  the  procuring  of  a  faithful  miniffer  among 
them.  We  whofe  names  are  underwritten,  in  Anfwer  to  your 
defire,  Advife  that  applycation  be  made  to  Mr  Timothy 
Woodbridge  Junr  hopeing  that  in  him  you  may  find  a  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  breach  made  by  the  death  of  your  late  Reverend 
pallor,  and  wifhing  that  you  may  be  succeded  in  this  affayr. 
Entered  the  above  faid  Nov.  21st  1710  verbatum  Tefted  by 
John  flater,  clerk.  Steph  Micks 

Samu1  Whitman 
Jonathan  Marffi” 

In  compliance  with  this  advice  of  the  neighbouring 
Elders  the  town  held  a  meeting,  Nov.  20th,  1710,  and  voted 
unanimously  to  give  to  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  Junr  a  call 
to  settle  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  here,  and  voted  to  give 
him,  “a  fallary  of  fixty  pounds  pr  year  in  pay  (provifion  pay) 
according  to  the  Rated  price  of  this  Collony  Annually  or 
what  is  payd  in  money  at  two  thirds”.  “But  in  case  he  cannot 
be  procured  for  fixty  pound  fallary,  then  to  give  him  seventy 
pounds”. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  came  and  preached  a  year  or  more  on 
trial,  but  did  not  immediately  accept  the  call. 

In  March  following  ahother  meeting  was  held,  when 
the  town,  “Voted  again  to  settle  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  also, 
voted  to  give  to  Mr  Timothy  Woodbridge  for  his  encourage¬ 
ment  in  fettling  in  ye  office  and  continueing  in  the  work 
of  the  miniflry  an  hundred  and  fifty  pound  in  provifion 
pay,  and  to  be  payd  in  three  firfl  years  and  in  Cafe  this 
is  not  accepted  the  committee  aforefaid  has  power  to  Grant 
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Mr  Woodbridge  two  hundred  pounds  in  provision  pay  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  4  years  to  pay  it  in”. 

At  length  the  town  came  to  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  as  follows: 

“ Agrement  wth  Mr.  Timth  Woodbridge” . 

“For  as  much  as  it  pleafed  God  by  his  Divin  providence 
to  Remove  our  Reverend  elder  Mr  Dudley  Woodbridge  by 
death  fo  that  we  be  deftitute  in  Regard  of  the  ministry.  It  s.  t.  r. 
being  our  Incumbent  duty  to  so  be  feeking  for  a  fupply  in  the  B  2- 
work  of  the  ministry  and  after  our  Application  to  God  for 
his  Conduct  and  direction  in  fo  weighty  and  great  concern 
we  fecondly  adrefed  ourfelves  to  the  Elders  of  the  Neigh¬ 
bouring  Churches  for  their  advice  who  fo  advifed  us  to  make 
fut  to  Mr  Timothy  Woodbridge  Junr  of  Hartford.  Accordingly, 
we  the  Inhabitants  of  Simsbury  made  our  applycation  to 
the  fd  Mr  Woodbridge  whom  we  allowed  to  come  and  preach 
to  us  this  last  year,  and  now  are  in  further  profecution  by 
way  of  treaty  for  his  fetlment  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry 
here  and  taking  office  &c.  Therefore  for  his  Encouragment  in 
refFerence  to  his  fettlment  in  office  et  we  the  Inhabitants  of 
Simfbury,  being  meet,  in  General  Town  meeting  haveing 
Treated  before  with  the  Reverend  Mr  Timy  Woodbridge  by  a 
Committee,  and  have  Received  a  return  from  him  faid  Wood- 
bridge  we  the  faid  Inhabitants  of  Simfbury  by  our  unanimous 
Vote  drawn  up  of  articles  as  following: 

Firstly  —  Voted  at  this  meeting  January  the  third  One 
thousand  feven  hundred  and  eleven-Twelve  That  in  cafe 
the  faid,  Reverend  Mr  Timothy  Woodbridge  will  be  pleafed 
to  fettle  abide  and  continue  here  in  Simfbury  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  and  fettle  in  office  and  covenanting  so  to  do, 
extraordinary  causalitys  excepted  then  we,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Simfbury,  will  give  Grant  and  make  over  to  said  Mr  Wood- 
bridge,  his  heirs  executors  Administrators  and  aligns  for  ever, 

90  lb.  in  land  which  we  have  bought  of  Jofeph  Segar.  Im¬ 
mediately,  or  in  fome  convenient  time  foon  after  his  fettlment 
in  office  amongft  us  here  in  Simfbury  —  it  is  further  to  be 
understood,  that  the  land  here  mentioned  to  be  faid  Wood- 
bridges,  his  heirs  and  afigns;  not  to  be  his  if  he  in  any  way 
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fhould  leave  and  defert  the  town;  yet  if  the  occafion  of  his 
deferting  of  this  laid  town  be  merely  through  the  townf 
default,  and  in  Case  he  fhall  wholly  withdraw  and  decline 
the  work  here  in  fimfbury,  under  any  pretence  what- 
foever,  laying  the  blameable  caufe  thereof  to  the  towne  de¬ 
fault,  then  the  matter  of  fact  fhall  be  heard  Judged  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  men  mutually  chofen  by  Mr  Woodbridge  and  the 
town. 

2ly  That  we  wil  give  him  the  above  mentioned  Mr 
Woodbridge  an  hundred  and  Tenn  pounds  in  provifion  pay, 
the  firft  payment  to  be  55  lb.  in  the  year  1715  the  next  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  in  the  year  1716  —  this  to  be  payd  in  provifion 
pay  according  to  the  price  of  provifion  stated  by  the  General 
Court  yearly  he  continueing  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry. 

3  Article.  We  will  give  him  faid  Mr  Woodbridge  he 
taking  office  the  firft  four  years  70  lb  yearly  and  his  firewood 
the  pay  provifion  pay  —  this  to  be  continued  untill  the  firft 
four  years  be  expired,  and  after  the  Expiration  of  this  firft 
four  years  We  wil  give  him  an  hundred  pounds  in  provifion 
pay  at  the  price  the  Court  ftate  annually  for  his  yearly  Sallery 
he  finding  himfelf  fire  wood.  Annually  during  the  time  he 
shall  continue  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry  here  in  Simfbury, 
and  if  any  perfon  fhall  pay  his  Rat  in  money  or  part  thereof 
it  shall  be  accepted  at  %{.  The  abovefaid  premifes  voted  in 
the  affirmative  January  3d  1711-12  in  the  town  meeting.” 

“At  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  16th  September  1712 
s'  ^  Lt.  Samuel  Humphrey  Senr,  Andrew  Robe,  Thomas  Hol- 
p.  155  comb,  Sergt.  John  Cafe,  Richard  Cafe  are  chosen  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  set  a  time  with  Mr  Timy  Woodbridge  for  his  ordina¬ 
tion  and  for  to  agree  with  him  for  the  Entertainment  of  the 
Elders  and  meassengers,  fhall  affift  in  the  management  of 
that  affayr,  and  alfo  to  provide  upon  the  towns  Cost,  Such 
things  as  are  necesfary  for  the  fame”.  “The  above  named 
Commitee  with  Mr  Woodbridge,  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
a  day  of  Humiliation  in  This  Town  of  Simfbury  before  his 
s.  t.  r.  Ordination”. 

Prior  to  his  Ordination,  at  a  town  meeting  held  April 
15th  1712,  —  it  was  voted,  that  “Whereas  Mr  Timothy  Wood- 
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bridge  has  an  intention  to  go  to  the  Bay  or  Bofton,  and 
defireing  y*  the  town  would  provid  a  man  to  go  with  him, 
and  to  accompany  him  on  his  Journey  and  to  attend  upon  him 
until  his  return  home  the  Town  of  Simfbury  doe  Grant  to 
any  man  in  fd  town,  fixteen  shillings  pr  week  pay  during 
the  time  fd  person  is  out  upon  fd  service”. 

This  action  of  the  town  shows  with  what  deference, 
if  not  obsequiousness,  the  people  treated  the  minister;  and 
how  the  minister  of  the  period  was  disposed  to  “magnify 
his  office”  and  maintain  its  dignity.  The  minister  of  the  present 
day  who  should  suggest  such  a  desire  would  be  looked  upon 
as  too  high-toned  for  a  country  parish. 

The  Ordination  of  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Junr,  took 
place  November  13th  1712.  The  term  of  his  ministry  was  a 
stormy  one.  The  congregation  had  so  much  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  that  the  old  meeting  house  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
them.  The  question  of  enlarging  it,  or  building  a  new  one 
began  to  be  agitated.  As  is  always  the  case  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  They  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  to  re-seat  the  Meeting-house,  and  “to 
remove  some  persons  higher  in  the  meeting-house  to  make 
more  room  below  for  other  people”,  but  this  did  not  suffice. 
They  must  have  more  room.  The  controversy  waxed  warm. 

“At  a  General  Town  Meeting  of  The  Inhabitants  of 
Simfbury  Regularly  Convened,  febr  20  1715-16,  depending 
upon  the  great  affair  of  providing  of  acomfortable  and  decent 
houfe  for  the  publick  worship  of  God,  and  differences  arifing 
amongst  us  which  we  defire  may  be  healed  and  in  order  there 
unto  propounded  to  put  The  management  Thereof  to  a  Comitee 
of  three  indifferent  Judicious  Men  which  ffiall  have  power  to 
determin  of  Three  Matters  of  Things. 

“First  whether  we  shall  Repair  The  old  Meeting-hous 
and  how. 

“2nd.  Whether  we  shall  build  a  new  one  and  of  what 
forme. 

“3rd.  And  to  state  and  fettle  The  place  where  it  shall 
stand  if  in  cafe  they  determin  that  a  New  one  ffiall  be  built, 
and  The  Three  Men  That  we  Make  choife  of  for  faid  work  to 
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determin  as  above  said  are  Mr.  Matthew  Allyn 

Mr  Jozeph  Talcot 
Mr  John  Hooker” 

A  Committee  from  their  own  number  was  likewise  ap¬ 
pointed  “to  lay  before  the  Comittee  The  Sircumftances  of 
the  Town  concerning  the  Meeting  house  affairs”. 

In  March  1715  or  16  following  the  referees  made  the 
following  Report:  “Whereaf  we  the  fubscribers  were,  by  a 
vote  of  the  Town  of  fimfbury  chosen  to  be  a  Commettee  to 
determin  whether  they  fhould  Repair  their  Old  Meeting 
houfe  and  how  or  whether  they  fhould  build  a  new  one  and 
alfo  ftate  the  place  where  it  should  stand  as  by  a  coppy 
of  theire  Records  on  the  other  (side)  of  this  doth  more  fully 
appear  having  alfo  heard  their  difficultys  from  the  perfons 
appoynted  for  that  end  and  confiderd  the  fame  do  determin 
as  followeth  (viz)  That  their  old  Meeting  house  fhall  be  by 
them  Repaired:  as  to  the  maner  we  determin  they  fhall 
build  an  Addition  of  eight  foote  at  each  end  of  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  old  houfe  and  they  shall  fhingle  and  clapboard 
the  whole  house  and  to  doe  what  elce  is  Needfull  to  the  Win¬ 
dows  and  to  finifh  the  Infide  so  as  to  Make  it  Comfortable 
this  we  give  af  our  determination  at  fimfbury  this  7th  day 
of  March  1715  or  16  under  our  hands. 

Mathw  Allyn 
Joseph  Tallcott 
John  Hooker”. 

In  accordance  with  this  award  of  the  referees,  the  town 
voted  April  27,  1716,  “a  Levy  of  fiftey  pounds  as  money  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Comittee  for  repairing  of  the  old 
Meeting  house  and  appointed  a  Committee  of  three  persons 
Le  Humphris,  Jofeph  Cas  and  John  Hater  to  maniag  and 
carry  on  the  above  faid  affair  fo  far  af  the  above  faid  money 
will  go”. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  1718-19,  the  town  appointed  a 
Committee  “to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats  in  the  metting  house, 
where  men  or  Wimin  were  dead,  and  their  seats  empty  or,  if 
their  be  any  vacant  place  that  is  not  yitt  seated,  and  to  folow 
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the  Rules  that  the  former  Committee  did,  —  or  acordin  to 
their  best  Judgments'1. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  probably  was  residing  at  that  time  on 
the  place  which  the  town  purchased  for  him,  at  the  time  of 
his  settlement,  of  Joseph  Segar,  before  mentioned,  —  but  in 
1719  he  desired  the  town  to  sell  him  the  land,  on  Hop  Brook, 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Horace  Belden.  “The  Town 
having  considered  that  the  faid  land  was  more  conveanant 
for  Mr  Woodbridg  to  build  on  a  houf  and  faid  land  was 
nearer  to  the  meetting  houfe  than  his  other  land  was,  the 
Town  Did  Give  the  above  said  peice  of  land  freely  to  Mr 
Woodbridg  if  it  be  the  Town  to  give”.  Here  he  erected  a 
dwelling  house,  and  the  property  remained  in  the  Woodbridge 
family  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

About  this  time,  in  addition  to  his  ministerial  duties, 
Mr.  Woodbridge  was  largely  engaged  in  secular  affairs.  Before 
his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  as  has  been  elsewhere  men¬ 
tioned,  he,  in  company  with  Rev.  Dudley  Woodbridge  and 
others,  was  carrying  on  and  managing  the  coppermining  and 
smelting  works,  —  and  now  having  married  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  his  interest  in  that  business  was  largely  increased. 
As  well  as  being  a  good  minister,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  affairs,  —  ready  to  engage  in  any  business  specula¬ 
tion.  In  1717,  the  town  “voted  in  the  afirmitive  to  chofe  a 
comitee  to  dispofe  of  those  pine  trees  what  are  in  the  fouth 
west  corner  of  fimfbury  Township  to  Mr  Woodbridg  at  a 
reafonable  price”.  This  doubtless  was  for  the  purpose  of, 
or  in  connection  with,  his  turpentine  business.  Later,  he  em¬ 
barked  in  the  project  of  manufacturing  steel,  in  which  business 
he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  works  were 
situated  on  Hop  Brook. 

About  1720  began  the  second  great  contest  in  regard 
to  the  location  and  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house,  more 
bitter  and  more  lasting  than  the  first.  The  old  feelings  of 
jealousy  were  aroused.  There  had  been  a  calm  for  forty  years. 
The  question  of  the  erection  of  a  new  House  of  Worship 
awakened  all  those  latent  and  hereditary  animosities,  which 
during  that  period  had  lain  dormant,  and  for  fifteen  years 
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the  town  was  again  agitated,  from  center  to  circumference, 
so  great  was  the  disturbance  at  one  period  as  to  interrupt 
religious  ordinances,  and  to  threaten  their  discontinuance. 

As  on  the  occasion  of  locating  the  old  meeting  house, 
meeting  after  meeting  was  held,  and  vote  after  vote  was 
passed,  only  to  be  rescinded.  At  a  town  meeting  in  1725, 
October  the  seventh,  it  was  voted  as  follows: 

“Whereas  by  the  providence  of  God  we  are  grown  to 
T  R  such  a  number  of  people  in  our  Town  that  our  prefent  meet- 
b.  3.  ing  houfe  Cannot  Conveniently  Contain  us  and  having  had 
p-36  Town  meetings  Cannot  agree  upon  any  place  for  ye  seting  a 
new  meeting  houfe  we  humbly  pray  this  honourable  afifembly 
now  Convened  at  new  haven  October  ye  14^-1725  to  grant  us 
a  Comitee  to  come  to  fimfbury  and  take  a  view  of  our  town 
and  ye  situation  of  it  and  what  fetlements  have  been  formerly 
made  and  to  Give  them  advice  where  ye  meeting  houfe  fhall 
be  fet  for  ye  Convenecy  of  ye  whole  Town  and  to  make  Report 
to  ye  Generali  affembly  in  may  next  in  order  to  a  Confirma¬ 
tion.  We  defire  that  ye  Honorable  Jofeph  Talcot  esqr,  ye 
worshipfull  mattw  Allyn,  and  Roger  wolcot  Efquires  should 
be  ye  Comitee.  Ye  foregoing  voteed  in  ye  Affirmative”. 

“Teft  Nath11  Holcomb  Clerk”. 

In  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  the  General 
Assembly,  then  in  Session,  Oct.  1725,  appointed  the  Com- 
coLRec.  mittee,  as  asked  for:  “Upon  consideration  of  the  petition 
p.  563  of  the  town  of  Symsbury,  shewing  that  they  have  had  several 
town  meetings,  cannot  agree  upon  a  place  for  the  setting  a 
new  meeting  house:  This  Assembly  do  appoint  the  Honble 
Joseph  Talcott,  Esqr,  Matthew  Allyn,  Esqr,  and  Roger  Wol¬ 
cott,  Esq.,  a  committee,  and  they  are  desired  to  go  to  Symsbury 
and  take  a  view  of  the  situation  of  it,  and  consider  their 
circumstances  and  what  settlements  have  been  formerly  made, 
and  to  give  their  advice  where  the  said  meeting  house  should 
be  set  for  the  greatest  conveniency  of  the  whole  town,  and  to 
make  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May  next,  in  order 
to  a  confirmation”. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  were  persons  of  the  high¬ 
est  consideration.  Mr.  Talcott  was,  at  that  time,  Governor 
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of  the  Colony.  Mr.  Allyn  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  As¬ 
sistants,  and  Mr.  Wolcott  a  judge  and  afterwards  Governor 
of  the  Colony. 

The  Committee  having  made  the  required  examination, 
reported  at  the  October  Session  of  the  Assembly,  that  “Where¬ 
as  the  General  Assembly,  at  their  session  in  October  last, 
did  appoint  us,  the  subscribers,  to  view  the  situation  of  the 
town  of  Symsbury,  and  to  consider  their  former  settlements 
and  present  circumstances,  and  give  our  advice  where  their 
meeting-house  should  be  set  for  the  greatest  conveniency  of 
the  whole  town:  we  have  accordingly  now  met  at  Symsbury 
and  viewed  the  situation,  and  fully  heard  the  committee  of 
said  Symsbury  informing  us  of  the  present  circumstances  and 
former  settlements  of  said  town;  all  which  we  have  deliberately 
considered;  and  do  thereupon  declare  it  to  be  our  opinion, 
that  at  Bissell’s  landing  place  on  the  west  side  the  river,  at  the 
place  where  we  have  now  set  up  a  stake  for  that  end,  is  the 
place  where  there  meeting-house  should  be  set  for  the  greatest 
conveniency  of  the  whole  town;  and  we  do  advise  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  said  town  to  proceed  and  set  up  their  meeting¬ 
house  in  that  place,  in  a  Christian  and  peaceable  manner, 
becoming  such  work.  Dated  in  Symsbury,  January  28th, 
1725/6. 

J.  Talcott,  Mathw  Allyn,  Roger  Wolcott,  Committee.” 

“Upon  consideration  had  in  this  Assembly  on  the  above 
report  of  the  Committee:  Resolved ,  that  it  be  accepted  and 
approved,  and  it  is  hereby  approved,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  said  town  continue  to  be  one  Society.” 

Bissell’s  Landing  Place  was  at  or  near  the  west  end  of 
the  bridge,  as  it  now  stands,  over  the  river,  at  Westover’s 
place.  The  last  clause  of  the  foregoing  order  of  the  General 
Court  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  after  the  Committee  had 
made  their  decision,  and  “the  stake  was  set”  by  them,  but 
before  their  Report  was  returned  to  the  Assembly,  the  town 
had  held  a  meeting,  and  “Voted  that  ye  Town  will  not  build  a 
meeting  houfe  at  the  place  where  ye  Courts  Comitty  ordered 
(Viz)  at  Biffels  Landing  Place”. 

“At  ye  same  meeting  August  17th  1726  it  was  put  to  Vote 
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whether  ye  Town  were  willing  to  divide  into  two  Societyes. 
Voted  in  ye  Affirmative.” 

“At  a  town  meeting  Voted  in  ye  afirmativc  that  ye 
Town  would  divide  their  Societyes  by  ye  River  onely  ye  East 
side  to  have  ye  land  and  people  on  ye  west  fide  of  ye  River 
from  farmington  bounds  to  ye  mouth  of  Hop  brook  and  from 
ye  sd  brook  on  a  line  to  ye  west  bounds”.  That  is,  the  East 
Society  was  to  have  all  that  part  of  the  Town  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  so  much  on  the  west  side  as  lies  south  of  the 
mouth  of  Hop-brook  “on  a  line  to  ye  west  bounds”,  —  the 
remainder  of  the  town’s  territory  was  to  belong  to  the  other 
Society. 

“At  ye  fame  meeting  feptember  ye  13th  1726  Voted 
s.  t.  r.  that  we  will  leave  it  to  a  Comitty  confifting  of  Mr  James 
b.3^  Infigne  of  Hartford,  Deacon  John  Hart  of  Farmington  & 
Joseph  Barnard  of  Windsor,  to  determine  where  the  devident 
Line  between  ye  two  focietyes  shall  be.” 

In  the  year  following,  another  petition  was  presented 
s.  t.  r.  to  the  General  Assembly.  “Therefore  your  petitioners  humbly 
p'^*  pray  this  honourable  assembly  that  they  would  be  pleased 
to  appoint  us  one  more  Comittee  to  divide  us  into  two  focietyes 
and  alfo  to  pitch  ye  places  where  faid  focietyes  shall  build 
their  meeting  houses”.  Upon  which,  at  their  May  Session, 
1727,  the  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Assembly: 

“Upon  consideration  of  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Symsbury:  Resolved  by  this  Assembly ,  that  Capt.  William 
coi.  Rec.  Wadsworth,  Capt.  John  Shelding,  and  Mr  James  Church, 
p.  93  they  or  any  two  of  them,  be  a  Committee  to  repair  to  Syms¬ 
bury,  and  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  town,  and  to  draw 
a  line  for  the  dividing  said  town  into  two  societies,  and  also 
to  state  the  place  for  the  setting  the  meeting  houses,  and 
make  their  report  to  this  Assembly  at  their  present  sessions, 
or  at  their  sessions  in  October  next.” 

At  the  October  Session  of  the  Assembly,  in  1727,  this 
Coi.  Rec.  Committee  made  the  following  Report:  “We,  the  subscribers, 
p.  134  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  this  assembly  this  present 
sessions,  ordering  us  to  divide  the  Town  of  Symsbury  into 
two  societies,  in  order  to  do  said  work,  on  the  17th  of  this 
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instant  we  met  at  Symsbury,  in  order  to  proceed  on  that  af¬ 
fair,  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  unwilling  that  we 
should  proceed;  but  after  many  debates  on  both  sides,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  view  the  circumstance  of  the  town,  and  have  con¬ 
cluded  for  a  division  of  the  town  into  two  societies  after  the 
following  manner,  viz:  The  south  society  to  include  all  that 
part  of  the  town  on  the  east  side  the  river,  and  on  the  west 
side  so  far  north  as  to  include  John  Sextons  living,  (John  Sexton 
lived  near  where  Jay  Barnard  Esq.,  now  resides  at  Westover 
Plain,)  and  so  to  the  west  of  said  township  as  the  lots  run, 
being  west  north  west.” 

“Nextly  we  viewed  in  order  to  fix  a  place  for  a  meeting¬ 
house  for  said  society,  and  something  south  of  the  bend  of  the 
river,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  the  north  end  on  the 
mile  swamp,  so  called,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  we  set  a 
stake  and  marked  a  white  oak  tree  for  the  place  of  said  meeting 
house.” 

(This  was  at  a  point  in  the  highway  leading  from  East 
Wetaug  to  Terry’s  Plain,  North  of  the“Bradley  place”,  and 
southwardly  from  the  junction  of  the  Wetaug  and  Hop  meadow 
roads  to  Terry’s  plain.) 

“Nextly,  the  north  part  of  said  town,  or  north  Society, 
to  include  Turkey  Hills  and  Salmon  Brook,  and  so  far  South 
as  to  include  all  that  part  of  the  town  to  the  north  of  said 
Sextons,  including  the  Higleys  into  said  Society.” 

“Nextly,  we  viewed  in  order  to  fix  a  place  for  a  meeting 
house,  lor  said  Society,  and  on  a  hill  west  of  a  marsh  called 
Higleys  marsh,  about  sixty  or  seventy  rods  west  of  said  marsh, 
we  marked  a  small  staddle,  on  the  west  side  of  a  path,  for  a 
place  for  the  meeting  house,  in  case  the  land  there  can  be  had, 
but  if  not,  we  have  marked  a  pine  tree  on  a  knoll  about  forty 
rods  to  the  north  east,  for  a  place  for  said  meeting  house. 

“Hartford  May  22nd  1727. 

“William  Wadsworth,  John  Shelding,  James  Church.” 

“The  above  report  read  in  this  Assembly,  and  after  debate 
and  consideration  thereon  had;  Resolved ,  that  the  said  report 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  said  town  be  so  divided  into  two 
societies,  and  the  places  therein  respectfully  assigned  for  the 
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two  meeting  houses  be  the  places  for  erecting  them  in  ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

But  with  this  the  people  were  not  satisfied.  Again  they 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly: 

“At  a  generall  town  meting  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simfbury 
convened  October  ye  3rd  1728.  To  the  General  Asfembly  held 
s.  t.  r.  at  new  haven  October  ye  10th  1728  the  memoriall  of  y®  In- 
B- 3-  habitants  of  fimfbury  humbly  fheweth  that  whereas  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  about  the  building  of  a  meeting 
houfe  for  ye  town  united  and  alfo  for  ye  focietyes,  and  are 
ftill  in  our  difficultyes  Therefore  as  our  Last  Remedy  your 
memorerialifts  humbly  pray  this  honourable  Assembly  that 
they  would  fend  us  one  more  Comittee  and  fully  impower 
them  to  view  and  Consider  all  fircumftances  and  here  ye 
argts  of  partyes  and  Either  unite  our  whole  Town  or  divide  us 
into  focietyes  as  they  ffiall  think  best  and  If  said  Comittee 
think  it  best  to  unite  our  whole  Town  then  alfo  to  Determine 
where  we  ffiall  build  our  meeting  houfe  and  also  to  Raise 
money  to  build  faid  meeting  house  If  need  be  —  if  faid  Comit¬ 
tee  shall  think  beft  to  divide  us  into  two  focietyes  then  to 
determine  where  ye  divifion  line  shall  be  and  fetle  ye  places 
where  faid  focietyes  ffiall  build  their  meeting  houses  and 
alfo  to  Raise  money  on  ye  Inhabitants  of  faid  Societies  to 
build  their  meeting  houses  If  need  ffiall  Require  and  that  ye 
Comittee  may  be  Deacon  John  Hart  of  Farmingtown,  Mr 
James  Infigne  of  Hartford  and  Mr  Joseph  Barnard  of  Windsor”. 

Whereupon  the  Assembly,  at  its  October  Session,  1728, 
passed  the  following  order: 

“Upon  the  memorial  of  the  town  of  Symsbury  Resolved, 
coi.  Rec.  by  this  Assembly,  that  Matthew  Allyn,  Esqr,  John  Hooker, 
Esqr.,  Dea.  John  Hart  of  Farmington,  Mr  James  Ensign  of 
Hartford,  and  Mr  Joseph  Barnard  of  Windsor,  be  a  Com¬ 
mittee  fully  impowered  by  this  Assembly  to  repair  unto  the 
town  of  said  Symsbury,  where,  upon  hearing  the  pleas  and 
Allegations  of  parties  inhabitants  of  said  town,  and  upon  view 
and  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  said  town,  finally 
to  determine  thereupon,  either  that  said  town  shall  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  societies,  or  that  said  town  continue  undivided 
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and  united  in  one  as  heretofore  they  have  been;  and  to  ap¬ 
point  and  fix  the  place  or  places  in  which  the  meeting  house  or 
meeting  houses  shall  be  erected  in  said  town.  And  in  case  said 
town  shall  be  by  said  committee  divided  into  distinct  so¬ 
cieties,  that  then  they  shall  determine  and  describe  the  line  of 
partition  between  said  societies.  And  (in  case  said  Committee 
shall  judge  it  needful)  they  themselves  shall  assess  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  said  town,  according  to  the  list  of  their  rateable 
estate  for  this  current  year,  and  from  year  to  year  annually, 
thereby  to  raise  monies  in  such  quantity  and  manner  as  said 
Committee  shall  judge  sufficient  and  expedient,  to  defray  the 
whole  of  the  charges  that  shall  arise  on  the  premises;  and  fully 
determine  and  transact  in  and  about  the  whole  of  the  premises 
as  shall  by  them  be  judged  most  effectual  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  whole  of  the  matters  submitted  unto  them; 
and  to  make  return  of  such  their  doings  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Colony,  there  to  be  recorded  in  the  Colony  Records: 
which  settlement  of  said  Committee,  made  in  manner  above- 
said,  shall  be  finally  decisive  and  concluding  to  said  town, 
and  an  utter  end  of  controversy  in  and  about  the  matters 
above  mentioned.  The  said  affair  to  be  managed  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  above  mentioned  Committee,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  and  at  the  charge  of  the  town  of  Symsbury”. 

In  obedience  to  the  foregoing  Order  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Committee,  in  November  following,  entered  upon 
the  prescribed  duties,  and  reported,  as  follows: 

“ Report  of  the  Committee ” 

“We,  the  subscribers,  a  committee  appoynted,  author 
ized  and  Impowered  by  the  Honble  General  Assembly  at  New 
Haven,  Oct.  ioth,  1728.  To  repayer  unto  ye  Town  of  Sims¬ 
bury,  &  after  hearing  ye  pleas  and  allegations  of  parties, 
Inhabitants  of  ye  Town  of  Simsbury,  &  upon  view  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  ye  circumstances  of  ye  sd  Town,  finally  to  Deter¬ 
mine  thereupon  either  that  sd  Town  shal  be  Divided  into 
two  or  more  Societies,  or  that  said  Town  shall  continue  un¬ 
divided  &  united  In  one  as  heretofore  they  have  been,  and  to 
appoynt  and  fix  ye  place  or  places  In  which  ye  meeting-house 
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or  meeting-houses  shall  be  erected  In  sd  Town  &c,  all  which, 
by  ye  Act  of  ye  sd  Generali  Assembly  on  record  more  at  large 
appears;  Pursuant  &  agreeable  to  sd  Instructions  given  us 
by  ye  sd  General  Assembly,  we  have  repayered  to  ye  sd  Town 
of  Simsbury  &  after  hearing  ye  pleas  and  aligations  of  Town 
of  Simsbury  &  after  hearing  ye  pleas  and  aligations  of  y® 
sd  parties,  Inhabitants  of  sd  Town,  we  do  agree,  Resolve  & 
Determin  that  y®  sd  Town  of  Simsbury  shall  continue  un¬ 
divided  &  united  In  one  ministerial  Society  as  heretofore  they 
have  been,  and  further,  that  sd  place  where  they  shall  erect 
theyer  meeting-house,  shall  be  on  y®  West  side  of  y®  River,  on 
y®  South  side  of  y®  way  or  road  leading  up  from  y®  River  (where 
they  ordinarily  pass  with  y®  Boat,  and  so  up  y®  Hill  commonly 
called  Drakes  Hill)  and  that  one  rood  of  Land  Imediately 
after  it  ascends  from  y®  low  Intervale  Land  onto  ye  upland 
Bounding  North  with  sd  way  or  Road,  and  to  Lye  in  y®  most 
convenient  form  Be  procured  &  assigned  for  the  purpose,  We 
being  well  assured  that  such  a  piece  of  Land  at  sd  place  may  be 
easile  procured. 

Dated  at  Simsbury  this  22nd  day  of  November  Anno 
Domini  1728. 


Mathew  Allyn 

Memorandum.  It  was  further  John  Hooker 

Resolved  Before  y®  parting  of  James  Ensign 

y®  sd  Committee  and  by  them  John  Hart 

unanimously  agreed,  that  y®  sd  Joseph  Barnard 

meeting  house  shall  be  erected  at 

y®  aforesaid  place  where  sd  Committee  have  stuck  down  a 
stake  &  marked  two  small  Bushes,  and  that  y®  Demenshuns  of 
sd  meeting  house  shall  be  fourty  &  five  foot  square,  with 
height  proportionable  &  Convenient  for  such  a  House.” 

The  site  here  decided  upon  was  about  midway  between 
the  present  Congregational  Church  and  the  river,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  highway,  on  the  first  rising  ground  from  the 


river. 


This  report  of  the  Committee,  however,  did  not,  as  in¬ 
tended,  “bring  an  utter  end  of  controversy”.  The  “ finally ” 
was  not  final.  Against  the  decision  of  this  Committee,  almost 


the  entire  town  remonstrated,  and  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
General  Assembly  representing  the  site  selected,  as  altogether 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose  intended.  They  represented  that 
the  place  was  “miry,  and  subject  to  over  flow  in  high  water”, 
“that  the  land  designated  was  owned  by  a  particular  person, 
and  could  not  be  procured”,  and  “that  their  families  could 
not  attend  there,  by  reason  of  the  distance,  and  their  tender 
years,  so  that  religion  and  the  Interest  of  it  seems  to  be  in  a 
languishing  condition  amongst  us,  and  we  and  our  children 
perishing  for  lack  of  vision.” 

In  addition  to  this,  the  people  of  Turkey-hills  sent  in  a 
petition  to  be  set  off  into  a  separate  Society,  setting  forth 
“the  difficulties  of  attending  the  site  selected  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee”  and  representing  “that  most  of  them  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  travel  seven  miles,  and  all  of  them  five  miles”. 

A  petition  of  the  town  was  again  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  —  asking  that  the  Committee  be  again  sent  out  for 
re-hearing.  This  was  granted,  with  power  “to  determine  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  shall  judge  best  for  the  benefit  of  said  town”. 

For  the  information  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  map  of  the  town,  carefully  and  accurately  drawn, 
was  prepared,  showing  the  exact  location  of  every  house  in 
the  town  at  that  time,  with  the  roads  as  they  then  existed. 
As  the  settlement  was  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river, 
with  a  few  dwelling  houses  east  of  the  “East  Mountain” 
only  this  portion  of  the  town  is  represented.  The  settlements 
on  each  side  of  the  river  were  about  equal,  hence  the  difficulty. 
The  main  roads,  parallel  with  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  with  the  other  roads  in  the  river  valley,  and  over  the 
mountain  were  then  as  they  are  now,  with  but  slight  change. 
Westerly  from  the  main  road,  leading  from  Farmington  to 
Westfield,  only  two  or  three  buildings  are  represented.  These 
are  on  Hop-brook,  at  the  mills,  and  at  Hanover,  where  the 
“Copper  Works”  were  carried  on,  —  the  name  now  only  sur¬ 
viving.  Westerly  from  this  there  were  no  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  houses  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  two 
forts,  —  or  block  houses,  built  about  1707  or  1708,  by  order 
of  the  General  Court,  are  laid  down.  The  “Great  Fort”  was 
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situated  on  the  plain,  westerly  from  “the  Falls”,  and  between 
the  roads  leading,  the  one  to  “Turkey  Hills”,  the  other  to 
“Salmon  Brook”.  The  other  fort  was  called  “Shaw’s  Fort” 
and  was  situated  near  the  extreme  North  part  of  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Westfield,  near  what  was  afterwards  for  a 
long  time  known  as  the  “old  Dibble  Tavern”.  This  map  is 
highly,  but  not  artistically  colored,  and  represents  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  east  mountain,  with  its  several  “passes”,  with  great 
distinctness  and  accuracy.  In  the  south-east  corner  is  the 
loftiest  summit,  crowned  with  the  name 

“ Mount  Phylip ” 

The  map  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  at  Hartford,  as  a  valuable  relic  of  “ye  olden 
time”.  In  1876,  a  beautiful  “fac  simile  ’  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Eno,  of  New  York,  and  hung  in  the  “Hall  of 
Records”  in  Simsbury,  —  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town. 

To  ascertain  the  center  of  population,  and  to  show  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  particular  suggested  or  pro¬ 
posed  sites,  many  surveys  and  measurements  were  made, 
from  the  residences  of  inhabitants  in  various  parts  of  the  town 
to  those  proposed  sites. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  General  Assembly  was  send¬ 
ing  out  its  Committees,  and  issuing  its  orders,  the  people 
of  the  town  were  endeavoring  to  settle  their  difficulties  among 
themselves,  only  resulting  in  a  wider  separation  and  aliena¬ 
tion.  Votes  were  passed  only  to  be  rescinded. 

“At  a  Town  meeting  of  ye  inhabitants  of  fimfbury 
November  21st  1728  It  was  voted  by  ye  Inhabitants  of  Simf- 
bury  to  unite  into  one  Society  as  formerly.” 

“April  29th  1729,  it  was  voted  to  set  off  a  Society  from 
ye  dugway  to  ye  north  and  to  Run  a  west  north  west  point 
from  ye  River  westward  and  ye  River  to  be  ye  deviding  line 
northward”. 

At  its  Session  in  May  1730,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  order,  providing  for  the  payment  of  costs  already  accrued, 
in  the  fixing  of  places  of  meeting-houses,  in  the  several  So¬ 
cieties,  which  their  Committees  had  decided  upon  and  all 
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accounts  and  charges  that  have  arisen  in  that  affair,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Committee  themselves  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  for  this  purpose,  and  concluding  as 
follows:  “And  this  Assembly  to  desire  the  Honourable  Joseph 
Talcott,  Esqr  Nathaniel  Stanly,  Esqr  and  Ozias  Pitkin  Esqr 
to  warn,  by  some  meet  person  or  persons  by  them  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  to  meet  at  the 
Old  meeting  house  in  Simsbury,  at  such  time  as  they,  the  said 
Joseph  Talcott,  Esq1,  Nathaniel  Stanly  and  Ozias  Pitkin, 
Esqrs  shall  think  best,  to  consider  and  agree  amongst  them¬ 
selves  at  what  place  or  places,  and  in  what  manner,  to  build 
for  themselves  a  meeting-house  or  meeting-houses  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  as  they,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  by  their 
vote  in  such  meeting,  shall  agree,  conclude  and  determine. 
At  which  said  meeting  the  said  Joseph  Talcott,  Esqr  Nathaniel 
Stanly,  Esqr  and  Ozias  Pitkin,  Esqr  are  desired  to  be  present, 
and  endeavor  to  perswade  the  people  of  said  town  to  surcease 
their  contentions  and  joyn  as  brethren  lovingly  to  go  on  with 
this  good  work.  And  his  Honour  is  desired  to  report  to  this 
Assembly  in  October  next,  in  what  manner  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  affair;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  shall 
not  agree  by  their  greater  vote  to  the  building  one  or  more 
meeting-houses,  then  to  report  to  the  Assembly,  if  it  be  best 
in  their  opinion  whether  they  should  be  one  or  more  societies; 
and  if  two,  whether  the  places  where  the  Committees  have 
last  ordered  their  meeting  houses  to  be  is  not  most  commo¬ 
dious  for  them.”  Accordingly  the  governor  caused  a  meeting 
to  be  called,  and  — 

“At  a  generall  town  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  fimf- 
bury  regularly  convened  July  ye  28th  1730.  His  Honour  ye 
Governour  and  Nath11  Stanly,  Esqr  being  prefent  thefe  fol¬ 
lowing  acts  were  paft:  his  honour  Jofeph  Talcott  Esquire 
was  chofen  moderator  of  this  meeting”. 

“2nd.  At  ye  fame  meeting,  July  ye  28th  1730,  It  was  put 
to  vote  whether  ye  Town  will  abide  by  the  deci  fion  of  ye 
Laft  Comittee  and  their  determination  about  building  meeting 
houfes  past  in  ye  negative. 

“3ly.  At  ye  fame  meeting  July  28th  1730,  it  was  put 
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to  voat  whether  ye  Town  will  unight  and  build  a  meeting 
houfe  at  hopmeadow  at  or  near  ye  place  wher  ye  old  meeting 
houfe  now  {lands,  and  pafl  in  ye  Negative. 

“4ly.  At  ye  fame  meeting  July  28th  1730  put  to  vote  — 
whether  ye  Town  will  unight  &  build  a  meeting  houfe  at 
Hill  Gat,  —  pa  ft  in  ye  Negative.” 

“5ly  At  ye  fame  meeting,  July  28th  1730  —  It  was  put 
to  vote  whether  ye  Town  will  unight  and  build  a  meeting 
houfe  on  ye  east  of  ye  River  at  mile  fwamp  and  pail  in  ye 
negative. 

“6ly.  At  ye  fame  meeting  July  28th  1730  —  It  was  put 
to  vote  whither  ye  Town  will  unight  and  build  a  meeting- 
houfe  at  BilTels  Landing  place  and  paffed  in  ye  affirmative. 

“At  ye  fame  meeting  July  28th  1730  —  It  was  put  to 
voat  whither  ye  Town  will  chofe  a  Comittee  to  agree  upon 
ye  dementions  of  ye  meeting  houfe  and  to  agree  with  ye  former 
Comittee  about  ye  old  timber  or  else  to  get  new.  Voted  in  ye 
affirmative.” 

This  action  of  the  Town  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
to  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  October  Session,  and  was 
approved  as  follows: 

“His  Honour  the  Governour  and  Nathaniel  Stanly,  esqr, 
having  laid  before  this  Assembly  the  votes  and  doings  of 
the  town  of  symsbury  at  a  town  meeting  holden  at  Simsbury 
the  28th  day  of  July  last  past,  respecting  their  being  one 
Society  and  agreeing  to  build  a  meeting  house  at  Bissell’s 
Landing  Place,  for  the  publick  worship  of  God:  This  As¬ 
sembly  do  approve  of  said  report,  and  order  that  said  town 
do  proceed  to  build  accordingly.”  But  like  in  former  orders  of 
the  Assembly,  this  was  disregarded  or  negatived  by  the  action 
of  the  town. 

“At  a  Town  meeting  Regularly  Convened  according  to 
adjournment  Januery  ye  first  1730/31,  these  following  acts 
were  paft. 

“It  was  put  to  vote  whether  ye  Town  will  do  anything 
about  building  a  meeting  houfe  at  Biflels  Landing  place, 
and  palled  in  ye  Negative. 

“At  the  fame  meeting  January  ye  first  1 730/3 1  up°n 
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ye  Report  of  ye  Committee  appointed  by  ye  Town  Having 
agreed  to  be  voted  in  ye  Town  meeting  (viz:) 

<ci.  That  ye  East  and  fouth  fide  of  ye  River  to  be  a 
diftinct  fociety  and  the  place  of  ye  meeting  houfe  to  be  at 
wadsworth  bufh  north  of  mile  fwamp. 

“2.  the  west  fide  of  ye  River  from  farmington  bounds 
to  Run  northward  to  the  Higleyes  Land  fouth  of  Cap*  Hol¬ 
combs  to  be  a  diftinct  fociety  called  ye  first  fociety. 

“3.  and  famon  Brook  ye  falls  and  Tirkey  Hills  to  be 
excufed  from  paying  any  minifteriall  Charge  to  ye  forefaid 
focieties  fo  Long  as  they  maintain  ye  gofpell  amongst  them- 
felves  in  ye  whole  or  feparate  but  when  faid  famon  brook  ye 
falls  and  Tirkey  hills  fhall  neglect  to  maintaine  ye  gospell 
as  aforefd  that  then  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  their  minif¬ 
teriall  Charges  to  which  of  ye  aforefd  focietyes  they  pleafe  in 
ye  whole  or  parties. 

“4.  that  what  perfon  foever  fhall  or  may  own  any 
Lands  In  any  of  ye  aforesaid  focietyes  fhall  be  obliged  to 
pay  all  minifteriall  Charges  arifing  on  faid  Land  or  Lands  to 
that  fociety  where  he  or  they  Lives”. 

“The  above  was  voted  in  ye  Affirmative  fanuary  ye  first 

Again  in  1732,  March  3rd,  the  question  was  raised  in 
town-meeting,  “whether  ye  Town  would  do  anything  about 
building  a  meeting  houfe  at  Biffells  Landing  Place”;  and  it 
was  again  “paffed  by  voat  in  ye  Negative”. 

By  this  time  the  General  Assembly  seems  to  have  lost 
all  patience,  and  adopted  an  arbitrary  measure. 

At  its  May  Session  in  1732,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed.  “This  Assembly  observing,  (by  the  several  memorials 
preferred  to  this  Assembly  by  the  several  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Symsbury)  that  the  several  acts  passed  by  this  As¬ 
sembly  for  the  promoting  of  peace  and  reconciliation  of  the 
people  in  said  town,  (in  relation  to  their  regular  attending  the 
publick  Worship  of  God,  and  support  of  the  Gospel  amongst 
them)  have  not  had  the  desired  success  of  quieting  the  minds 
of  that  people  and  settling  them  in  peace.  Now,  for  promoting 
the  peace,  religion  and  good  order  of  the  several  inhabitants 
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of  the  said  town,  Resolved  by  this  Assembly,  that  the  place  for 
publick  worship  in  said  town  shall  be  the  old  meeting  house 
in  said  town,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  shall 
duly  resort  to  said  meeting  house  and  attend  publick  worship 
there  at  all  proper  seasons,  for  the  space  of  three  years  now 
next  coming,  and  until  this  Assembly  shall  order  otherwise; 
saving  to  several  of  the  said  inhabitants  the  ease  and  privileges 
hereafter  in  this  act  mentioned,  (viz)  The  inhabitants  dwelling 
at  the  farms  called  Turkey  Hills,  in  said  town,  shall  have  liberty 
to  procure  and  maintain  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  amongst 
themselves  six  months  in  each  year,  beginning  with  the 
month  of  November  and  terminating  with  the  month  of  April; 
and  for  such  time  as  they  shall  so  maintain  preaching  amongst 
themselves,  they  shall  be  freed  from  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  other  part  of  said  town. 

“And,  considering  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  river,  in 
said  town  in  the  winter  season,  the  inhabitants  dwelling  on 
the  east  side  of  said  river,  (so  many  of  them  as  shall  see  cause), 
shall  have  liberty  to  procure  and  maintain  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  amongst  themselves  for  the  space  of  four  months  in 
each  year,  beginning  with  the  month  of  December  and  ter¬ 
minating  with  the  month  of  March;  and  for  so  much  time  as 
they  shall  so  maintain  preaching  amongst  themselves,  they 
shall  be  freed  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  in  the 
other  part  of  said  town.” 

But,  notwithstanding  the  people  were  confined  to  the 
Old  meeting  house,  “for  the  space  of  three  years ”  —  “peace  re¬ 
ligion  and  good  order”  do  not  seem  to  have  been  promoted 
by  this  Act  of  the  Assembly.  The  question  of  a  division  into 
separate  societies  continued  to  be  agitated  and  memorials 
to  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 

In  March  1733,  a  meeting  of  the  town  was  held  to  con- 
s.t.  r.  sider  and  see  if  it  was  possible  “to  form  themfelves  into  one 

B*3  two  or  more  minifterial  societies  or  pariffies”.  It  was  then 
p  57  .  r  .  .  * 

voted  “that  the  Inhabitants  of  Tirkey  hills  with  the  adjacent 
neighbours  may  have  liberty  to  be  a  distinct  minifteriall 
fociety  or  parifh”  with  defined  boundaries.  Also  voted  that 
“  falmon  brook  should  form  a  distinct  fociety  bounded  north 
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on  fimsbury  north  bounds,  west  on  the  west  bounds  of  Sims¬ 
bury,  fouth  on  the  north  bounds  of  John  Saxtons  Living  and 
from  thence  to  Run  a  west  north  point  to  the  west  bounds  of 
faid  Simsbury  and  East  to  Tirkey  hills  fociety”. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  it  was  voted,  “that  the 
South  part  of  the  town  be  a  distinct  Society,  bounded  South  R 
by  Simsbury  and  Farmington  line,  and  extending  North-  p.  ss 
ward  to  the  mouth  of  Hop-brook  thence  east  by  and  includ¬ 
ing  Lemuel  Roberts’  house,  to  the  Windsor  line;  and  said 
Society  to  have  all  the  land  in  the  common  field  at  Mile 
Swamp,  and  all  the  Parsonage  land,  within  these  limits.” 

Then  again,  May  13,  1735  a  meeting  was  held,  to  con¬ 
sider  and  DO  something  in  reference  to  their  ministerial  t.  r. 
societies  or  parishes,  and  a  division  was  proposed,  with  bound-  p 
aries  different  from  the  former,  making  the  South  Society  to 
extend  North  as  far  as  “Horskin’s  hill  or  the  Dugway”  (fo 
called)  “thence  east  to  Windsor  bounds,  and  westward  on  a 
west  north  west  point  to  fimfbury  west  bounds”. 

“And  the  meeting  appointed  a  Committee  to  prefer  a 
Memorial  to  the  Assembly  now  sitting,  asking  for  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  aforesaid  line,  and  that  a  Committee  might 
be  appointed  to  come  to  sd  fimfbury,  and  pitch  the  place 
where  sd  Society  shall  build  their  meeting  houfe”  —  and  also 
“unite  them  in  one  Society  or  divide  them  into  two  Societies 
as  said  Comitee  shall  think  best”.  It  was  “also  voted  that  the 
sd  Comtee  fhall  be  Entertained  by  Tavern  Keepers  or  others  as 
fhall  be  nefessary  on  the  Towns  coft”. 

From  year  to  year,  since  1732,  memorials  and  petitions 
from  the  town,  and  from  the  several  divisions  of  it,  had  been 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  asking  for  their  action, 
but  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  them  during  the 
three  years’  limitation,  during  which  the  people  were  ordered 
to  Worship  in  the  Old  meeting-house. 

Now,  however,  this  limitation  having  expired,  the  As¬ 
sembly  took  the  following  action  on  the  memorial  last  men¬ 
tioned. 

“Upon  the  several  memorials  of  the  distinct  parts  of  the 
town  of  Symsbury,  praying  that  said  town  may  be  divided 
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into  several  Ecclesiastical  Societies  considering  the  divided 
state  of  said  Symsbury,  and  how  often  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
place  have  in  their  town  meetings  altered  and  changed  their 
votes,  this  Assembly  do  not  think  it  proper  to  confirm  the  line 
prayed  for  in  order  to  divide  said  town  into  distinct  Societies 
without  further  enquiry,  do  therefore  appoint  and  order  Capt. 
Samuel  Mather,  Capt.  John  Marsh  and  Capt.  Henry  Allyn,  a 
Committee  to  repair  to  said  Symsbury  and  view  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  place,  and  hear  the  several  parties  there  in 
reference  to  their  being  made  into  distinct  Ecclesiastical  So¬ 
cieties;  and  the  said  persons  shall  direct  and  order  the  said 
inhabitants  in  reference  to  the  place  or  places  where  they  shall 
attend  publick  Worship  until  the  rising  of  this  Assembly 
in  October  next,  to  which  order  the  said  inhabitants  shall 
conform,  during  said  time;  and  if  the  said  persons  shall  think 
it  needful  to  divide  said  town  into  distinct  Societies,  then 
they  are  directed  to  describe  and  set  forth  the  bounds  of  such 
division,  and  report  their  whole  doings  to  this  Assembly,  in 
October  next,  that  so  said  town  may  be  settled  in  reference  to 
their  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  peace  gained  there.  To  be 
done  upon  the  motion  and  charge  of  said  Symsbury.” 

This  Committee  reported,  and  the  Assembly  ordered, 
“that  the  said  town  of  Symsbury  shall  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  Ecclesiastical  Societies,  with  powers  and  privileges  of 
Societies,  and  the  dividing  line  between  said  Societies 
shall  be  as  followeth,  (viz:)  To  begin  at  Horskins’s  Hill  or 
the  dugway  (as  it  is  called)  on  the  west  side  of  the  River,  and 
from  thence  to  run  a  west  north  west  point  to  Symsbury  west 
bounds,  and  from  said  dugway  to  run  northerly,  easterly  and 
southerly,  as  the  river  runs,  to  Windsor  bounds;  including 
in  the  south  society,  all  on  the  south  and  southward  of  said 
line,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  the  south  bounds  of 
said  town;  and  all  north  of  said  line  and  north  of  the  river  to 
the  north  bounds  of  said  town  to  belong  to  the  north  society.” 

But  this  order  of  the  Assembly  and  act  of  the  Committee 
was  no  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  preceded  it,  and 
it  shared  the  same  fate.  Memorials  and  petitions  from  the 
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different  parts  of  the  town  were  again  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

At  its  May  session,  in  1736,  the  Assembly  took  action 
on  these  petitions,  as  follows:  “Upon  consideration  of  the 
memorial  of  the  Revd  Timothy  Woodbridge  of  Symsbury, 
the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  society  in  Syms¬ 
bury,  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  society 
in  Symsbury,  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turky  Hills 
in  Simsbury,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  part  of  Symsbury 
called  Salmon  Brook,  The  Falls,  and  Higley’s,  the  memorial 
of  sundry  persons  living  in  Simsbury,  Windsor  and  Farmington 
It  is  resolved,  that  Roger  Wolcott,  Esqr,  James  Wadsworth, 
Esqr  and  Capt.  Thomas  Wells,  be  a  committee,  and  they  are 
hereby  appointed  a  committee,  to  repair  to  Symsbury,  upon 
the  costs  of  the  memorialists,  and  to  hear  the  parties  in  said 
memorials,  and  consider  the  same,  and  make  their 
report,  how  they  find  the  true  state  of  the  matters  laid  in 
said  memorials,  with  their  opinion  thereupon,  to  this  As¬ 
sembly  in  October  next.  The  said  committee  are  to  direct  and 
advise  the  people  of  Symsbury,  in  what  manner  to  defray 
the  ministerial  charges  in  said  town  for  six  months  last  past, 
and  until  the  latter  end  of  October  next.” 

The  number  of  memorials,  and  the  parties  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  resolution,  are  evidence  of  the  intense  and 
widespread  interest  in  questions  involved. 

The  report  of  this  Committee,  at  the  October  Session 
of  the  Assembly,  brought  to  a  close  the  question  of  the  division 
of  the  town  into  separate  Societies. 

“Upon  the  report  of  Roger  Wolcott,  James  Wadsworth 
and  Thomas  Wells,  Esqrs,  relating  to  the  affair  of  Symsbury 
societies  with  some  part  of  Windsor  and  Farmington,  accepted 
by  this  Assembly,  —  Resolved  and  enacted  by  this  Assembly, 
That  the  inhabitants  aforesaid  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
said  Windsor,  with  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  Farming- 
town  and  Symsbury,  be  and  are  hereby  made,  one  distinct 
society,  endowed  with  parish  powers  and  privileges,  as  fully 
as  other  parishes  already  by  law  are  allowed;  (the  bounds  of 
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said  Society  are  here  described).  And  said  parish  is  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  ‘ Wintonbury  Parish ’. 

“ And  it  is  further  resolved  and  enacted ,  That  there  be  a 
distinct  society  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Symsbury,  at  the 
place  called  Salmon  Brook;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
are  hereby  made  one  distinct  society,  and  are  endowed  with 
parish  powers  and  privileges,  as  fully  as  other  parishes  al¬ 
lowed  by  law  are;  and  the  bounds  of  said  parish,  is  as  followeth: 
To  begin  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  Brook,  then  bounded  east 
by  said  brook  to  the  place  where  the  path  near  Capt.  Hol¬ 
comb’s  crosseth  it,  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  northward 
to  the  west  side  of  the  great  marsh,  and  so  to  continue  to  Syms- 
bury  north  bounds;  bounded  north  and  west  at  the  bounds  of 
Symsbury,  bounded  south  by  Saxton’s  brook,  excluding  Sax¬ 
ton’s  lands,  and  the  families  of  Higleys,  and  from  Saxtons 
brook  by  a  line  drawn  west-north-west  to  Symsbury  west 
bounds. 

“ And  it  is  further  resolved  and  enacted  That  there  be  a 
society  in  the  north  east  corner  of  Symsbury,  at  the  place 
called  Turky  Hills;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  hereby 
made  one  distinct  Society,  and  are  endowed  hereby  with  parish 
powers  and  privileges  as  other  parishes  already  allowed  by 
law  have;  and  is  bounded  as  followeth:  Bounded  south  by 
the  little  river,  east  by  Windsor  and  Suffield  bounds,  north  by 
Symsbury  bounds,  west  by  the  lastmentioned  society. 

“ And  it  is  further  resolved  and  enacted ,  That  the  remaining 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  Symsbury  be  one  distinct 
Society,  endowed  with  parish  powers  and  privileges  as  afore¬ 
said”. 

This  brought  to  a  close  the  long  continued  town-con¬ 
troversy ,  though  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  meeting 
houses  remained  to  be  transferred  to  the  several  Societies. 
The  sites  of  the  meeting  houses  in  Turkey  Hills  and  Salmon 
Brook  were  fixed  by  Committees  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  for  that  purpose,  upon  petition  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  Turkey  Hills  Society  the  people  held  a  meeting 
on  the  i6th  of  June  1737,  and  “voted  that  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  meeting  house  in  said  Society  for  the  worshiping 
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God  in”  and  sent  a  petition  “praying  this  Assembly  that  they 
would  appoint  a  committee  to  affix  a  place  in  said  Society 
whereon  they  may  build  said  meeting  house.”  The  Assembly 
appointed  for  this  purpose  Messrs.  James  Church,  Joseph 
Talcott,  Junr,  and  John  Edwards,  of  Hartford,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  at  the  Session  of  the  Assembly,  in  May  next. 

The  Committee  fix  the  site  “in  or  against  Samuel  Clark’s  Coi.  Rec. 
land,  upon  the  highway  which  runs  north  and  south  through  VIIL 
the  said  parish,  and  between  two  highways,  the  one  leading 
from  the  west  or  the  Copper  Hills,  eastward  to  said  highway 
by  Samuel  Clark’s  house,  and  the  other  leading  out  of  said 
north  and  south  highway  still  eastward  to  Windsor  by  the 
house  of  Isaac  Owen.” 

In  May  1739  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-west  society 
presented  a  like  petition  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  Messrs 
John  Chester,  Joseph  Talcott,  Junr,  and  Nathaniel  Hooker 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  fix  the  site  of  their  meeting 
house.  “The  Committee  pitched  a  stake  at  the  north  end  of  a 
broad  street  in  said  society,  where  two  roads  meet,  one  from  Viil  ec' 
the  northerly,  and  the  other  from  the  westward,  on  the  south  p- 274 
east  corner  of  a  hill”.  This  report  was  accepted  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  at  its  session  in  October  1739,  “and  the  said  society 
are  ordered  to  build  their  meeting  house  at  the  place  afore¬ 
said.  The  sills  of  the  house  to  include  the  stake  pitched  as 
aforesaid”. 

The  first  society  having  at  the  previous  session  of  the 
Assembly  presented  a  similar  petition,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
like  committee,  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  session  in  October 
1 739,  passed  the  following  order: 

“Upon  the  report  of  Messrs.  John  Chester,  Joseph  Tal¬ 
cott,  Junr  and  Nathaniel  Hooker,  a  Committee  appointed 
by  this  Assembly  at  their  sessions  in  May  last,  to  repair  to  Ib- 
the  first  society  in  Symsbury  and  view  the  circumstances  of 
said  society,  and  to  affix  the  place  where  said  society  shall 
build  their  meeting  house,  and  make  report  to  this  Assembly. 

Ordered  by  this  Assembly,  that  the  said  first  society  in  Syms¬ 
bury  shall  build  their  meeting  house  at  the  place  where  said 
committee  pitched  a  stake,  at  a  place  called  Drake’s  Hill, 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  highway  that  runs  through  said  society 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  and  said  society  are  ordered  to 
build  their  meeting  house  at  the  place  aforesaid.  The  sills  of 
the  house  to  include  the  stake  pitched  by  said  committee  as 
aforesaid”. 

This  order  of  the  Assembly  was  concurred  in,  and  subse¬ 
quently  complied  with  by  the  Society. 

Thus  was  brought  to  a  close  the  most  unhappy  contro¬ 
versy  ever  carried  on  in  the  town,  and  probably  unparalleled 
for  duration  and  animosity,  in  the  history  of  any  other  town. 

For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  it  destroyed  social  inter¬ 
course,  interrupted  religious  worship  and  ordinances,  and  nearly 
broke  up  the  church.  The  minister  for  a  time  left  the  town; 
the  hearts  of  neighbouring  ministers  and  churches  were  grieved; 
the  North  Association  of  ministers  of  Hartford  County  voted 
that  without  some  antecedent  reconciliation,  “the  brethren 
in  Simsbury  ought  not  to  join  in  the  communion.”  “From  1731 
to  1733,  inclusive,  the  General  Assembly,  on  account  of  the 
excited  state  of  feeling  among  the  people,  deemed  it  inexpedient 
to  appoint,  and  during  that  period  did  not  appoint  any  justices 
of  the  peace”. 

But  there  was  and  is  some  apology  for  this  state  of  things. 
It  was  a  general  quarrel,  evolved  from  local  causes.  Probably 
no  town  in  the  Colony  was  so  peculiarly  situated  physically 
and  geographically,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  settlements  of 
its  population,  as  this.  As  has  been  before  stated,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  except  a  few  on  the  east  side  of  the 
East  mountain,  were  settled  on  two  parallel  roads,  one  on  each 
side  of  an  unfordable  river;  the  settlements  extending  up  and 
down  the  river,  on  either  side,  in  equal  numbers,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  or  more,  with  no  common  center,  each  strove  to 
secure  to  itself  the  advantage  and  convenience  which  it  was 
evident  the  location  and  erection  of  the  meeting  house  would 
give  the  winning  side,  for  all  time.  This  advantage,  neither 
side  could  yield  to  the  other  without  a  struggle.  It  is  not  in 
human  nature  thus  to  yield.  Hence  the  contest;  hence  the  em¬ 
bittered  feelings  and  the  animosities  engendered,  —  feelings 
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and  animosities,  which  the  fiat  of  the  Assembly  could  not 
allay,  nor  time  repress. 

But  while  these  Meeting  House  difficulties  were  in  progress 
others  arose  in  relation  to  the  non-payment  of  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Woodbridge.  The  hands  of  those  who  had  sustained  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  the  Old  Meeting  House  had  be¬ 
come  weakened  by  reason  of  Turkey  Hills  and  Salmon  Brook’s 
seceding,  and  setting  up  and  maintaining  preaching  among 
themselves.  Turkey  Hills  had  hired  a  Mr.  Collins,  and  “at  a 
town  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  January  ye 
20th  1729/30,  it  was  voted  that  Tirkey  Hills  inhabitants  their 
proportions  of  ye  ministers  Rate  shall  be  payd  to  their  own  hired 
minister  Mr  Collins”. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salmon  Brook  had  likewise  em¬ 
ployed  a  minister,  Mr.  Butler,  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 
It  was  a  burden  to  support  so  many  ministers.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  troubles  increased,  and  the  people  began  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  continue  to  worship  at  the 
old  meeting-house.  At  a  town  meeting  held  March  12th, 
1729/30,  “It  was  propofed  to  ye  Town  and  put  to  vote  whether 
that  they  would  yet  Continue  to  maintaine  and  Carry  on  ye 
publique  worfhip  of  God  at  our  ancient  meeting  place,  and  to 
defire  Mr  Woodbridg  our  prefent  minifter  to  continue  with 
us  and  to  officiate  as  formerly”.  “The  above  was  voted  in  ye 
affirmative”. 

“At  ye  fame  meeting  it  was  put  to  vote  whether  we 
would  Take  ye  advice  of  ye  Aflociation  of  ministers  Con¬ 
cerning  our  prefent  difficulties,  whither  Mr  woodbridg  fhould 
be  Continued  amongft  us  in  ye  work  of  ye  ministry  as  formerly 
at  our  former  or  prefent  meeting  place  or  not.  The  above  was 
Voted  in  the  affirmative”. 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  “Liut.  samuel  petibone 
and  Sarg*  James  Hillyer  ware  Chosen  to  act  in  ye  towne  behalf 
in  Calling  ye  affociation  together  and  to  lay  before  them  ye 
present  Circumstances  of  our  Town  in  Referante  to  Mr  wood- 
bridges  Continuance  amongft  us  in  ye  work  of  ye  miniftry 
in  and  at  ye  place  formerly  ftated  and  to  take  ye  advice  of  ye 
Reverend  affociation  on  that  matter”.  The  association  was 
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convened  March  31st  and  the  matters  of  difficulty  were  laid 
before  that  body. 

The  result  may  be  learned  from  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  town,  passed  in  December  1731.  “At  a  meeting 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  ye  Town  Simfbury  Regularly  Convened 
in  faid  Town  on  Thirdsday  16  of  December  1731  and  Continued 
by  adiournment  to  ye  17th  of  said  month,  it  being  propofed 
to  this  meeting  whither  they  would  vote  and  order  a  Rate 
and  thereby  Raise  a  fallary  for  Mr  Timothy  woodbridg  for 
ye  year  Last  paft.  This  meeting  Doth  Refolve  in  ye  Nagative 
that  we  will  not  Raife  any  such  a  Rate  to  pay  him  for  ye 
year  paft  for  Sundrey  Reafons  which  to  us  feems  fufficient. 
And  more  efpecially  for  that  ye  Affociation  have  given  it  as 
their  oponion  on  march  31  1730,  that  mr  woodbridg  was  not 
oblidged  to  Continue  his  miniftry  in  ye  former  place  of  pub- 
lique  meeting  or  in  any  other  feparate  part  of  ye  Town.  There¬ 
fore  he  not  being  oblidged  to  us  we  cannot  be  oblidged  to  him 
and  ye  abovefaid  affociation  did  at  their  meeting  on  Febry 
4th  1730  advife  that  if  mr  woodbridg  fee  fufficient  Incourage- 
ment  from  a  number  that  feems  to  be  agreed  in  ye  west  fociety, 
that  he  would  Continue  with  them  but  the  Inhabitants  of  our 
Town  have  maintained  ye  publique  Worlhip  in  ye  feparate 
parts  of  ye  Town  according  to  ye  Town  act  and  advice  of  ye 
Association  thereon  Therefore  not  Reasonable  that  a  Rate 
fhould  be  made  on  ye  whole  Town  to  pay  Mr  Woodbridg”. 
“The  above  written  was  voted  in  ye  affirmative  and  voted  to 
be  Entered  on  Record”. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  1732, 
Mr.  Woodbridge  represented  that  the  town  was  indebted  to 
him  for  one  year  and  seven  months’  preaching,  which  the 
town  had  neglected  and  refused  to  grant  a  rate  for,  and  that 
there  was  due  him  the  sum  of  one  Hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  Whereupon  the  Assembly, 
passed  the  following  order:  “Whereas  the  Reverend  Timothy 
Woodbridge  hath  shewn  to  this  Assembly  that  althow  he  hath 
continued  in  his  work  of  the  ministry  of  said  town,  and  is  the 
only  gospel  minister  of  said  town,  yet  the  said  town,  for  the 
space  of  one  year  and  seven  months  now  last  past,  have  neg- 
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lected  to  grant  any  rate  on  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  for 
raising  the  salary  formerly  granted  by  said  town,  to  be  paid 
yearly  to  said  Mr.  Woodbridge;  and  that  there  is  justly  due 
to  him,  for  his  services  the  said  year  and  seven  months,  (from 
said  town)  the  value  and  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  eight 
pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  in  bills  of  credit:  This 
Assembly,  do  therefore,  hereby  order  and  enact  that  said 
Town  of  Symsbury  shall,  within  twenty  days  after  the  end 
of  the  Sessions  of  this  Court,  at  their  publick  town  meeting, 
grant  a  tax  or  rate  on  all  the  polls  and  rateable  estate  in  said 
town,  sufficient  for  raising  the  said  sum  of  £158.,  6s.  8d.  and 
chose  and  appoint  a  suitable  collector  or  collectors,  to  collect 
the  same  and  pay  and  deliver  the  said  sum  of  £158.  6s.  8d., 
to  said  Mr.  Woodbridge,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October 
next.  And  in  case  the  said  town  shall  neglect  to  grant  such  rate, 
or  choose  such  collector,  the  Secretary  of  this  Colony  shall  1732. 
grant  out  execution,  directed  to  the  sheriff-  of  the  county  of 
Hartford  or  his  deputy,  to  levy  the  said  sum  of  £158.  6s.  8d., 
out  of  the  estates  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  Symsbury, 
by  distress  and  sale  of  their  goods.  Or,  if  said  town  shall  grant 
such  rate  and  choose  such  collector  or  collectors,  and  such  col¬ 
lector  or  collectors  shall  neglect  to  gather  and  collect  such 
rate,  or  pay  the  said  sum  to  Mr.  Woodbridge,  then  the  said 
Secretary  shall  grant  out  execution  as  aforesaid,  to  levy  the 
said  sum  out  of  the  estate  of  said  collector  or  collectors,  and 
pay  and  deliver  the  same  to  said  Mr.  Woodbridge. 

“And  whereas  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  Syms¬ 
bury  have  moved  to  this  Assembly  that  they  may  have  liberty 
to  repair  and  fit  the  old  meeting  house  in  said  town,  for  the 
entertainment  and  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  said 
town,  at  their  publick  worship;  This  Assembly  orders,  that 
so  many  of  said  inhabitants  as  shall  see  cause,  at  their  own 
cost  and  charge,  by  way  of  subscription  or  contribution,  shall 
have  free  liberty  to  repair,  add  to,  or  fit  said  meeting  house  for 
the  comfortable  entertainment  of  the  people  at  their  publick 
worship”. 

The  town  at  once  obediently  responded  to  this  Order  of 
the  Assembly. 
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“At  a  Town  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  fimfbury 
convened  June  ye  13th  1732  The  Town  Granted  a  Rate  of  one 
hundred  fifty  eight  pounds  six  fhillings  and  eight  penc  to 
pay  mr  woodbridg  for  his  preaching  one  year  and  feven  months 
past,  according  to  ye  Generali  Court  act.” 

Several  of  the  former  collectors,  having  neglected  or 
refused  to  collect  and  make  return  of  the  ministers’  rates, 
the  Selectmen  were  advised  and  required  to  take  out  execu¬ 
tion  against  all  who  had  not  made  up  their  accounts. 

The  unpleasantness  continued.  Mr.  Woodbridge  with 
his  family  had  left  the  town. 

In  June  1733,  at  a  Town  meeting  of  the  inhabitants, 
“Decon  James  Cornifh,  Lieu1  Samuel  Grifwold  and  Leu1 
Samuel  Pettibone  ware  Chofen  a  Commitee  to  Treat  with  the 
Reverend  mr  Timothy  Woodbridge  to  enquire  of  him  whether 
he  intends  to  Continue  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  miniflry 
as  formerly  and  whether  he  will  Return  with  his  family  into 
the  Town  again”.  Voted  in  the  affirmative.  The  answer  of 
Mr.  Woodbridge  was  cautious  and  non-committal.  “The  Com¬ 
mittee  Chosen  to  Treat  with  the  Reverend  mr  Timothy  Wood¬ 
bridg  brought  from  him  the  following  anfwer,  viz:  mr  wood¬ 
bridg  Return  to  two  queryes  from  the  Town,  1,  whether  he 
Intends  to  Continue  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  ministrey”. 
Res.  “In  that  matter  I  Intend  to  follow  my  Duty  as  I  shall 
learn  it  from  the  word  of  God  with  the  belt  help  I  Can  obtain 
from  the  wifeft  and  belt  of  men  I  Can”.  “2nd,  Whether  I 
fhall  return  with  my  family”.  Resp.  “I  have  not  determined 
that  I  will  not  but  if  the  Diffeculties  of  the  Town  in  what 
they  Can  remove  be  not  removed  it  Looks  as  if  I  ffiould  not 
but  am  willing  to  refer  myself  to  proper  Judges  for  advice. 

Tim°  Woodbridge.” 

In  1734,  the  town  voted  a  salary  to  Mr.  Woodbridge 
of  seventy  pounds  for  the  past  year;  and  also  a  like  sum 
“for  the  prefent  year  provided  he  Continues  to  preach  in 
Town  until  the  year  is  up”. 

There  was  a  difference  and  dispute  respecting  his  accounts. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  brought  suit  against  the  town  in  the  County 
Court. 
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“Mr  Samuel  Pettibone  the  second  and  Mr  Joseph  Phelps 
were  chofen  agents  or  attorneys  for  the  Town  of  Simfbury 
to  anfwer  in  the  Towns  behalf  and  defend  the  Town  in  the 
action  that  mr  Timothy  Woodbridge  has  Comminced  against 
the  Town  to  be  anfwered  at  the  County  Court  to  be  holden  at 
Hartford  in  February  Inftant”. 

“And  Meffrf  James  Cornish  Junr,  John  Case  and  John 
Humphrey  were  Chosen  a  Commitee  and  fully  Impowered  in 
the  Town’s  behalf  to  adjust  and  Ballance  all  the  Towns  Ac- 
compts  with  the  Reverend  Mr  Timothy  Woodbridge  Relating 
to  all  the  ministerial  Charges  Rates  or  Salerys  that  have 
arifen  in  sd  Town  or  are  Due  to  the  Estate  of  the  Reverend 
mr  Dudly  Woodbridge  Deceafed  and  to  Mr  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge  and  in  Case  sd  Committee  and  mr  Woodbridge  Cannot 
agree  then  the  matters  of  Diferance  to  be  referred  to  three 
Judicious,  indiferent  men  Mutually  chofen  by  sd  Commitee 
and  mr  Woodbridge  they  to  arbitrate  and  ballance  sd  accompts 
and  to  award  thereupon  and  to  make  Morrall  Equity  the 
Rule  of  their  Judgment”. 

At  the  October  session,  in  1736,  Mr.  Woodbridge  again 
applied  to  the  General  Assembly,  representing  that  his  ac¬ 
counts  and  salary  were  unpaid.  Whereupon  the  Assembly 
ordered  and  enacted:  “Forasmuch  as  there  are  sundry  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  annual  rates  and  payments  made  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Symsbury  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge  for  his  support  in  the  ministry:  It  is  thereupon  resolved, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Symsbury  do  forthwith  make  up  and 
settle  all  such  accounts  with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  pay  to 
him  what  shall  be  found  in  arrear  of  the  sums  granted  to  him, 
the  ballance  to  be  paid  in  current  money  as  it  now  passeth, 
or  bills  of  publick  credit.  And  whereas  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  served  the  people  of  Symsbury  in  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  for  one  whole  year,  now  last  past 
before  the  present  sessions  of  this  Assembly,  and  no  allowance 
hath  been  made  him  for  his  service;  This  Assembly,  in  con¬ 
sideration  thereof,  do  assess  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Symsbury  (except  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  north  societies, 
now  set  off)  in  the  sum  of  One  hundred  pounds  current  money 
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or  bills  of  publick  credit  to  be  levyed  on  their  polls  and  ratable 
estate  according  to  their  list  of  this  current  year,  and  do  ap¬ 
point  and  fully  impower  John  Case  of  Symsbury  a  collector, 
to  gather  said  rate  of  said  inhabitants,  as  it  is  by  law  in  that 
case  provided  for  the  gathering  ministers’  rates,  and  pay  in 
the  same  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his  service 
aforesaid. 

“It  is  further  provided,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  Syms¬ 
bury  shall  not,  within  two  months,  pay  to  Mr.  Woodbridge 
the  arrearages  of  his  former  account,  as  aforesaid,  that  then 
Messrs.  Henry  Allyn  and  Roger  Newberry,  of  Windsor,  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  repair  to  Symsbury,  hear 
what  the  parties  shall  offer  in  the  case,  and  adjust  the  ac¬ 
counts,  and  report  to  this  Assembly  in  May  next  what  the 
ballance  on  said  accounts  is;  all  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Symsbury”. 

Once  more  Mr.  Woodbridge  found  it  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  General  Assembly.  At  their  next  Session  in  May  1737, 
he  memorialized  the  Assembly,  complaining  that  nothing  had 
been  done  in  the  premises,  notwithstanding  the  stringent  order 
of  the  last  session.  Then  came  the  final  and  decisive  action 
of  the  Legislature:  “Upon  the  Memorial  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  of  Symsbury,  Shewing  this  Assembly 
that,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  this  Assembly  in  October 
last,  ordering  the  inhabitants  of  Symsbury  should  forthwith 
make  up  and  settle  all  accounts  with  the  memorialist  for  his 
rates,  Salarys  &c.,  and  pay  to  him  the  balance  due,  in  cur¬ 
rent  money,  &c.;  and  that  this  Assembly  assessed  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Symsbury,  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
north  societies  then  set  off,  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
money,  to  be  levied,  &c.,  and  appointed  John  Case  to  collect 
the  same  and  pay  the  same  to  the  memorialist,  and  further 
appointed  auditors,  &c.,  to  adjust  the  accounts  aforesaid, 
between  the  said  memorialist  and  the  said  inhabitants,  &c.; 
and  informing  this  Assembly  that  nothing  had  been  done  in 
the  premises,  and  thereupon  praying  for  a  redress  of  said 
grievances:  Whereupon  this  Assembly  have  resolved,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  shall  forthwith  settle  and  ad- 
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just  their  accounts,  and  make  payment  of  the  ballance  they 
shall  be  found  in  arrears  due  to  the  said  Mr.  Woodbridge 
for  his  service  in  the  ministry,  from  the  beginning  until  the 
sitting  of  this  Assembly  in  October  1735.  And  this  Assembly 
do  appoint  Ozias  Pitkin,  Esqr.,  Capt.  John  Whiting  and  Capt. 
John  Chester,  to  be  auditors,  in  due  form  of  law,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  hear  the  parties,  settle  and  adjust  the  aforesaid 
accounts,  and  make  report  of  wjiat  they  shall  find  and  award 
in  the  premises,  to  the  General  Assembly  next  after  their 
doing  the  same;  all  at  the  cost  of  said  inhabitants. 

“And  this  Assembly  do  further  order  and  enact,  that 
the  listers  of  said  Symsbury  for  this  present  year,  do  and 
shall  within  ten  days  next  after  the  rising  of  this  Assembly, 
proceed  and  make  a  rate  upon  the  inhabitants  of  said  Syms¬ 
bury,  excepting  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  north  parishes 
aforesaid;  which  rate  shall,  in  the  whole,  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  money,  and  shall  be  made  upon  the 
list  of  the  polls  and  rateable  estate  of  the  said  inhabitants  for 
the  year  1736.  And  the  said  listers  are  directed,  imme(  )diately 
upon  making  said  rate,  to  deliver  the  same  to  Mr.  James 
Cornish  junr,  of  said  Symsbury,  whom  this  Assembly  do  fully 
authorize,  appoint  and  command,  forthwith  to  gather  and 
pay  the  same  to  the  said  memorialist,  for  his  service  in  the 
ministry  from  October,  1735,  to  October,  1736.  And  it  is 
further  enacted  and  resolved,  that  if  the  said  listers  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  aforesaid  rate  and  deliver  the 
same  to  the  said  Cornish,  within  the  time  above  limited,  they 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  each,  one  half  to 
the  said  memorialist,  and  the  other  half  to  the  county  treasurer 
of  the  county  of  Hartford,  to  be  recovered  by  the  bill  or  plaint 
of  the  memorialist  to  the  county  court  Hartford  county. 

“And  if  the  said  collector  shall  neglect  his  duty  in  col¬ 
lecting  said  rate,  within  three  months  after  his  receiving  the 
same,  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  notice  thereof  given  him,  make 
out  a  writ  of  distress,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Hartford  county, 
to  distrain  the  said  sum  out  of  the  money,  goods  or  chattels 
of  the  said  Cornish,  &c.,  as  is  already  provided  by  law  against 
collectors,  and  make  payment  of  said  sum  to  the  memorialist.” 
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It  is  now  evident  to  the  town  that  the  patience  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  had  become  exhausted,  and  that  this  decree  meant 
business,  —  that  it  was  not  to  be  disobeyed  or  evaded.  In 
the  following  month  they  held  a  meeting.  “Messrs.  Joseph 
Phelps  Samuel  Griswold  &  John  Humphrey  were  Chofen  a 
Commitee  or  attorneys  in  the  towns  behalf  to  appear  before 
the  auditors  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  May  Last 
to  audit  the  accompts  between  the  Town  &  mr  Woodbridge,  & 
fd  Comtee  to  Defend  the  Towns  Caufe  before  fd  Auditors”. 

By  these  stringent  measures  the  good  minister  was  en¬ 
abled  to  collect  what  was  due  him  for  services  rendered. 

From  this  time  nothing  appears  to  have  occurred  to 
interrupt  or  disturb  the  cordial  relations  between  the  people 
of  Simsbury  and  Mr.  Woodbridge.  He  continued  to  labor  in 
the  ministerial  office  till  the  time  of  his  death,  of  which  event 
the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  record: 

“The  Reverend  Mr  Timothy  Woodbridge,  pastor  of  the 
first  Church  of  Christ  in  simsbury,  Departed  this  Life  August 
28th  1742.” 

The  period  of  the  ministry  of  the  two  Woodbridges, 
covering  nearly  half  a  century,  was  crowded  with  events. 
During  their  ministry,  the  “First  Church  of  Christ”  was 
gathered  and  organized;  the  “Old  meetihg  house”  was  en¬ 
larged. and  finished;  the  town  was  divided  into  three  separate 
ecclesiastical  societies;  and,  after  an  unparalleled  struggle 
and  controversy,  a  new  meeting  house  was  erected. 

Rev.  Timothy  was  a  cousin  of  Rev.  Dudley  Woodbridge. 
Very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  he  entered  the  ministry  here,  and  about  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor  married  his  widow. 
These  two  men  had  much  to  do  in  moulding  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Simsbury.  They  were  both  men  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  exalted  character;  and  though  largely  engaged 
in  secular  pursuits,  associated  with  such  men  as  Gov.  Belcher 
and  Col.  Partridge  of  Boston,  Elias  Boudinot  and  other 
merchant  princes,  of  New  York,  and  men  of  wealth  in  Amster¬ 
dam  and  London,  in  mining  operations,  which  at  the  present 
time  would  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  ministerial 
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office,  they  were  men  of  Christian  piety,  and  faithful  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  Their  engaging  in  worldly  affairs  so  extensively 
must  be  set  down  to  the  manner  of  the  times. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here,  that,  so  far 
as  is  known,  the  Woodbridge  family  were  the  first  to  introduce 
into  the  town  and  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  double  or  middle 
names.  From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  town 
to  that  of  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  —  about  fifty  years,  — 
no  one  of  its  inhabitants  was  the  proprietor  of  more  than  a 
single  name,  and  very  few  till  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Before  that  time  the  families  were  large,  so  large  it  would 
seem  that  a  single  name  was  all  that  could  be  afforded;  but 
afterwards,  as  the  number  of  children  in  families  decreased, 
they  were  supplemented  by  additional  names. 

Side  by  side  in  the  ancient  cemetery  at  Simsbury,  directly 
in  rear  of  the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house  are  two  horizontal 
free-stone  tablets,  raised  about  three  feet  and  resting  re¬ 
spectively  on  brick  and  stone  foundations,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscriptions: 
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Abaigail  Woodbridge 

Obiit  An°.  -  1710 

Ye  15th  of  ye 
Aetalis  67 


Mr.  Dudley  Woodbridge 

Obiit  An°  1710 

Ye  20th  of  ye  8th  M. 
Aetalis  35 


Mercy  Woodbridge 

Obiit  july  23 

Die  Aetalis,  14 
An°  1707 


X 
»— *  • 
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SACRED 

The  memory  of  the  Reverend  Timothy  Woodbridge, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Simsbury  who 
departed  this  life  A.  Domine  1742  Aug.  26th  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age  and  the  31  of  his  Ministry. 

He  was  born  in  Hartford  in  the  year  1683.  His  Father 
was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge  of  sd  Hartford 
who  left  England  for  the  sake  o  Religeon. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  Precious. 

I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  while 
Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  even  so 
saith  the  Spirit  for  they  rest  from  their  labors  and 
their  works  do  follow  them. 

Mortals  be  wise.  Remember  Judgment  and  learn  to  die. 


XXV 


First  Ecclesiastical  Society  —  Organization 
Rev.  Gideon  Mills  —  Settlement  and  Dismissal 

The  town  was  now  divided  into  three  Ecclesiastical 
Societies,  besides  the  portion  on  the  East  side  of  the  mountain, 
forming  with  parts  of  Windsor  and  Farmington  the  parish 
of  Wintonbury.  In  the  management  of  their  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  each  of  these  societies  acted  independently  of  the  town 
and  of  each  other.  As  the  town  was  subsequently  divided  by 
lines  corresponding  with  those  of  the  societies  forming  three 
separate  towns,  the  history  of  the  Societies  properly  belongs 
to  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated. 

These  ecclesiastical  societies  were  not  at  that  time  mere 
voluntary  associations  as  at  present;  but  they  embraced  all 
the  inhabitants  residing  within  their  prescribed  territorial 
limits,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  residence,  were,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  members  of  the  Society  and  shared  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  privileges. 

The  First  or  South  Society  was  included  in  the  south  half 
1737,  of  the  original  town,  which  embraced  the  present  towns  of 
Canton  and  Simsbury. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October,  1737,  and  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  Lieut.  Samuel  Pettibone,  Sen1-.,  Moderator,  and  Andrew 
Robe,  Clerk.  Lieut.  Sam11  Pettibon  Senr,  Capt.  James  Cornish 
&  John  Case  were  chosen  the  Society’s  Prudential  Committee. 

Hitherto  the  town  had  directed  and  controlled  all  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  —  everything  pertaining  to  the  meeting 
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house,  the  employing  and  settling  ministers,  and  making  a 
rate  for  their  salaries;  but  now  all  these  were  transferred  to 
the  Society.  By  this,  the  town  was  relieved  of  a  large  share  of 
its  public  business.  This  now  consisted  mainly  of  the  annual 
choice  of  officers. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Society  having  organized  as  above,  Soc.  Rec. 
at  their  first  meeting  voted  to  “raife  one  hundred  forty  pounds  B-  L 
money  to  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Tim°:  Woodbridge  for  his  Service  since 
October  Laft.” 

“Att  a  meeting  of  the  first  Society  in  Simfbury  holden 
by  ajurnment  upon  ye  first  Tuefday  of  January  1738-9  at  the 
meeting  Houfe  in  sd  Society. 

1st.  Propofed  to  be  voted  whether  sd  Society  wanted  a 
meeting  Hou  fe  or  not,  and  there  appeared  Thirty  Three  per¬ 
sons  in  the  afirmative,  and  fifteen  perfons  in  the  negative 
of  sd  vote. 

2.  Voted  that  said  Society’s  Committee  should  prefer  a  prayer 
to  the  affembly  in  may  next,  that  they  shod  Send  us  a  Comtee 
to  State  a  place  for  Said  Society  to  Build  a  Meeting  House.” 

As  related  in  the  last  Chapter  (24)  the  Assembly  at 
its  May  Session,  in  1739,  granted  this  petition  and  appointed 
John  Chester,  Joseph  Talcott  and  Nathaniel  Hooker,  said 
Committee,  who  proceeded  “to  affix  the  place,”  where  the 
meeting  house  should  be  built  “at  a  place  called  Drakes 
Hill.”  The  Society  complied  with  this  order,  and  in  December 
I739,  “voted  to  Build  a  meeting  House  at  where  the  Affem- 
blies  Comtee  Viz,  Cap1.  Chester  Cap1  Hooker  Mr  Joseph  Soc.  Rec. 
Talcott  Jnr  have  Stated  the  place,  Viz;  at  the  place  Called  p*  ** 
Drakes  Hill  —  in  Length  Fifty  feet,  and  forty  foot,  and  of  a 
Sutable  heith.” 

During  the  controversy  that  had  prevailed  before  the 
Societies  were  set  off,  timber  for  the  meeting  house  had  been 
collected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Hopmeadow.  In  the 
heat  of  the  quarrel,  this  timber  was  removed  to  the  east  side 
(tradition  says  in  the  night  season)  framed  and  raised,  but  Soc- Rec- 
not  covered.  The  Society  now  voted,  “that  ye  Timber  of  the  P.'2 
meeting  House,  upon  ye  East  Side  of  ye  River  in  Sd  Society 
shall  be  Sold  to  the  Highest  bider.” 
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The  site  of  the  meeting  house  at  that  time  established 
was  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  present  meeting  house, 
of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society,  and  has  been  occupied  as  a 
meeting-house  site  from  that  time  to  the  present  ( 1 886),  a 
period  of  147  years. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  December,  it  was  voted 
to  raise  “a  Tax  or  Rate  on  ye  Inhabitants  of  Sd  Society  of 
Twelve  pence  upon  ye  pound  to  be  collected  of  sd  Inhabitants 
on  ye  lift  made  in  ye  year  1740  to  be  laid  out  att  discretion 
of  ye  Comtee  Chofen  to  build  ye  meeting  houfe  for  that  affair 
to  be  paid  in  money  or  grain  by  ye  Laft  of  march  next  enfuing 
viz  wheat  att  12s  pr  bufhel  rye  att  8s  pr  buffiel  Indian  Corn 
6s  pr  bufhel”  And  the  Committee  were  “ordered  and  Im- 
powered  to  pull  down  or  fel  &  difpofe  of  ye  old  meeting  houfe,” 
and  apply  the  proceeds  towards  the  new  building. 

But  before  this  tax  was  raised  a  serious  defection  in 
the  resources,  and  secession  of  the  inhabitants  took  place. 

“Decbr  ye  15  1740  Then  recived  into  ye  Clerks  office 
ye  following  proteft  to  be  Entered  on  Society  Record  before 
any  Rate  or  Tax  was  Raifed  in  Society  meeting  att  ye  houfe  of 
Elias  Slater  on  Sd  day  either  for  ye  Suport  of  ye  minifter  or 
building  a  meeting  houfe. 

“Thefe  are  to  fignify  to  our  brethren  ye  defen ters  of 
ye  South  Society  in  Simlbury  y*  we  the  Subfcribers  hereto 
Doe  belong  to  ye  Church  of  England  &  doe  as  of  long  time 
we  have  done  hereby  publickly  profeff  ourSelves  to  be  of 
y*  Religion,  &  therefore  defire  the  Privilege  of  law  confern- 
ing  ye  Liberty  of  concience  &  brethren  we  would  hereby  In¬ 
form  you  yl  we  have  been  att  much  pains  and  Expence  of 
Time  &  money  in  procureing  a  minister  &  to  build  a  Church 
meeting  houfe  in  which  we  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  get 
ye  Timber  for  Sd  houfe  &  have  had  for  fome  part  of  ye  Time  a 
minifter  with  us  &  we  would  hereby  Signify  to  you  yt  being 
att  fuch  pain  &  coft  as  we  are  &  muft  be  for  ye  Suporting  ye 
Gofpel  amongft  us  we  expect  ye  we  fhall  be  freed  from  build¬ 
ing  your  meeting  houfe  &  paying  your  minifter  &  we  would 
not  have  you  have  any  Regard  to  us  in  your  further  proceed- 
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ing  &  doe  hereby  enter  a  proteft  againft  your  proceeding  any 
further  as  having  any  regard  to  us  or  Expecting  any  money 
from  us  for  building  ye  meeting  houfe  or  paying  yr  minifter 
for  we  will  not  pay  any  but  defire  &  expect  ye  privilidge  of  ye 
law  in  yt  Cafe  made  &  provided  dated  in  Simfbury  Decbr  ye 
15  -  1740  Subfcribed  hereto  by  us. 

Ebr  Loomis 
Jofiah  Loomis  Jr. 

Daniel  Tuller. 

John  Enno 
Sanders  Moore 
Sam11  Beaman  Jr.” 

Here  was  the  foundation  of  “St.  Andrews  Church”  one 
of  the  oldest  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  Colony.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  meeting  house  difficulties  and 
dissensions  of  the  first  Society.  Having  erected  a  Church 
edifice,  in  1743,  it  received  the  following  large  accessions  to  its 
numbers: 

“At  a  vestry  or  a  meeting  held  in  Simsbury  at  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  William  Eno  in  said  Simsbury  by  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  November  the  eaiteenth  day  1743. 
We,  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  do  belong  to  said  Church  and  do 
pay  our  ministerial  dues  to  said  Church. 


Jo.  Christian  Muller. 
William  Case. 
William  Enos. 
Andrew  Moses. 
James  Case. 

John  Eno. 

Jedadiah  Gilet. 
Nathaniel  Bacon. 
Samuel  Belman. 
Sanders  Moore. 

Tim°  Adams. 

John  Phelps 
Rany  Cossett. 

John  Morphy 


Dan11  Morphy. 
Richard  Roberts. 
Richard  Roberts  Junr 
Joseph  Alderman. 
Joseph  Adams. 

Philip  Rand. 

Ephriam  Stephens. 
Ross  Frazier. 

Reuben  Slater. 
Abraham  Sidervelt. 
William  Keebarts. 
Josiah  Case. 

Jacob  Tuller. 

John  Tollar. 
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Damaras  Tollar  Daniel  Toller 

James  Tollar  Maskel  Bacon 

Abraham  Pinney.” 

These  men  lived  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
and  of  the  mountain,  and  their  secession  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  attending  meetings  in 
the  First  Society,  in  crossing  the  river. 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  our  ancestors  were 
somewhat  bigoted  and  narrow  in  their  treatment  of  other 
denominations,  but  the  following  vote  of  the  first  Society, 
passed  in  1741,  indicates  a  spirit  of  liberality,  not  always 
manifested  by  Churches  and  Societies  of  the  present  day. 

Voted,  December  1st,  1741,  “Whereas  it  hath  been  dif- 
courfed  in  this  meeting  whether  any  orthodox  minifters 
Shall  not  have  liberty  to  preach  ye  word  of  God  in  ye  new 
meeting  houfe  now  building  in  this  Societye 

Voated  that  fo  often  as  there  ffiall  be  occasion  any 
orthodox  minifter  y*  has  a  Right  to  preach  ye  Gospel  ffiall 
upon  the  Defire  of  any  Confiderable  number  of  ye  Inhabitants 
of  this  Society  with  ye  Confent  of  any  two  of  ye  Societys 
Committee  Shall  have  a  Liberty  to  preach  in  fd  meeting 
houfe  on  any  Day  not  Difturbing  any  other  Religious  meet¬ 
ings  otherwife  orderly  eftablifhed.” 

This,  however,  was  opening  the  door  a  little  too  wide; 
and  as  a  measure  of  safety,  the  next  year  this  vote  was  more 
clearly  defined  and  modified  as  follows: 

“Voated  y*  whereas  in  a  voat  which  gave  Liberty  for 
all  Regularly  ordained  minifters  or  Regularly  Lycenced 
Candidates  for  ye  miniftry,  to  come  into  this  Society  to 
Teach  preach  and  exhort  y*  It  is  Resolved  by  this  meeting, 
y*  'papist  priests  Shall  be  excluded Several  years  passed 
before  the  meeting  house  was  finished. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  Oct.  1742,  it  was  voted 
to  raise  “a  Tax  of  4d  on  ye  pound  on  ye  Rateable  eftate  of  ye 
lift  of  faid  Society  made  in  ye  year  1741  to  Defray  ye  Charge 
of  ye  meeting  hou  fe  and  if  There  ffiall  be  any  overplush  to 
Lay  it  out  in  laying  a  meeting  houfe  flour.” 

Mr.  Woodbridge  died  in  August  of  this  year,  and  a  Com- 
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mittee  was  appointed  “to  hire  a  minifter  for  ye  Space  of 
Three  months”  The  Society  by  vote  “nominated  Mr  Sam11 
Newel  for  fd  Comtee  to  hire  for  sd  Time  of  three  months” 
But  as  he  could  not  be  hired,  it  was  “voated  y1  this  firft 
Society  will  Chufe  a  comtee  to  Treat  with  &  hire  Mr  Sam11 
hopkins  to  preach  with  us  as  a  probationer  in  order  for  a 
settlement  amongft  us.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  the  afterwards  distinguished  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins,  whose  name  in  connection  with  a  System  of  Theology 
is  known  throughout  the  Christian  world.  His  writings  were 
published  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  moulding  religious  belief.  At  the  time 
of  his  call  to  preach  in  Simsbury,  he  was  but  just  out  of  his 
studies,  and  just  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  “It  is  evident,”  says  his  biographer,  “that  this 
young  candidate  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  promise,  for  he 
had  an  uncommon  number  of  invitations  to  preach  in  view 
of  settlement.  Five  of  these  he  declined  at  once.  He  thus 
describes  his  services  at  one  place  where,  perhaps  he  ought  to 
have  remained.  ‘In  the  beginning  of  1742,  I  was  invited  to 
preach  at  Symsbury  in  Connecticut  to  a  considerable  congrega¬ 
tion,  who  had  lately  lost  their  minister;  where  I  continued 
preaching  most  of  the  time  till  next  May.  The  greater  part 
of  the  people  appeared  attentive  and,  in  some  measure  en¬ 
gaged  in  religion;  but  there  were  some  opposers  of  the  late 
revival  of  religion,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  were  preached, 
and  were  much  insisted  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  revival. 

‘Though  I  refused  to  preach  as  a  candidate,  having  no 
inclination  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  present,  yet  the  town 
insisted  upon  having  a  meeting  to  see  if  they  would  give  me  a 
call  to  settle  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  them.  When 
they  met,  it  appeared  that  one  hundred  voted  to  give  me  a 
call  and  that  thirty  voted  against  it.  I  told  them  that  I  had 
no  thought  of  settling  in  the  ministry  at  present:  but  if  I  had, 
I  thought  their  want  of  unanimity  and  the  number  of  op- 
posers,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  complying  with  their 
request.  I  therefore  left  them  and  went  to  Northampton  with  a 
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view  to  pursue  my  studies  for  a  longer  time  with  Mr. 
Edwards.’  ” 

Although  the  doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Hopkins  was  not 
a  new  doctrine,  having  been  preached  a  hundred  years  before 
by  Mr.  Hooker  at  Hartford,  still  it  was  so  fully  and  distinctly 
set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hopkins  as  to  receive  the  name 
of  “Hopkinsianism.”  In  these  days  of  smooth  preaching,  the 
teachings  of  Dr.  Hopkins  would  not  be  well  received,  how¬ 
ever  much  of  truth  they  may  have  contained.  To  convey  an 
idea  of  his  doctrine,  one  or  two  extracts  from  his  writings  are 
here  given. 

“There  is  no  way  to  escape  damnation  but  by  being  will- 
HworkT  ing  to  be  damned,  on  supposition  it  is  the  Will  of  God  to 
voi.  3  cast  you  off;  as  there  is  no  other  way  to  submit  to  his  will, 
and  acquiesce  in  it,  choosing  his  will  should  be  done;  without 
which  submission  it  is  impossible  a  man  should  be  saved.” 
1743.  Again:  “To  be  a  Christian,  a  man  must  be  willing  to  be  damned 
for  the  glory  of  God.” 

After  preaching  a  few  months  in  Simsbury,  he  soon 
afterwards  settled  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  whence  he 
afterwards  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I. 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  Aug.  5th,  1743,  and  a  Committee  appointed 

to  ask  the  “Revd  North  AlTociation” . for  their  advice 

b.  i.  “as  to  Some  sutable  Candidate  for  ye  miniftry  for  us  to  Im- 
p- 15  prove  as  a  probationer  in  order  for  settlement  in  ye  miniftry 
amongft  us”;  at  the  same  time  it  was  voted  “to  hire  Mr 
Gideon  Mills  to  preach  amongft  us  untill  they  can  obtain  ye 
Revd  Affociations  advice  for  a  Candidate  in  order  for  Settle¬ 
ment.”  And  further,  that  if  the  Association  advise  that  Mr. 
Mills  be  improved  as  a  probationer  for  settlement,  that  the 
Committee  be  impowered  “to  treat  with  and  hire  ye  sd  Mr 
mills  in  manner  as  abovesaid.” 

In  December  following,  it  was  voted  “that  Sd  Society 
would  Improve  Mr  Gideon  Mills  Some  Time  longer  in  order 
for  Settlement.”  In  January  1744,  the  Society  formally  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  Mills  “to  Settle  amongft  us”.  .  .  .  “in  the  work 
of  the  Gofpel  miniftry.”  It  was  further  voted,  that  in  case 
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of  his  acceptance  of  their  call,  the  Society  would  give  by  way 
of  settlement,  “Six  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  in  three  yearly 
payments;”  and  for  his  salary  for  the  first  three  years,  “a 
hundred  &  fifty  pounds  money  of  ye  old  Tenor  pr  year,”  and 
“after  ye  settlement  rates  are  paid”  they  will  give  him  “ye 
Sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds”.  .  .  .  “yearly.”  And 
the  Committee  were  ordered  “to  pay  Mr  Gideon  mills  for  his 
good  Service  in  preaching  amongst  us,  to  his  Satisfaction 
alfo  to  Requeft  him  to  preach  fome  time  longer  amongft 
us. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  in  April,  it  was  “voated  that 
in  leu  of  our  former  propofals  in  order  for  Mr  Gideon  mills 
Sallery  Rates  Provided  he  fhall  settle  amongft  us  in  ye  work 
of  ye  Gofpel  miniftry  that  for  ye  firft  three  years  we  will 
give  unto  him  for  his  Service  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
mony  of  ye  old  Tenor  yearly  During  sd  time  of  three  years  and 
on  ye  fourth  year  we  will  give  unto  him  ye  Sum  of  one  hundred 
&  eighty  pounds  mony  of  sd  old  Tenor  for  his  service  and  for 
ye  fifth  year  of  his  Service  we  will  give  him  ye  Sum  of  one 
hundred  &  ninety  pounds  mony  of  Sd  old  Tenor  on  ye  Sixth 
year  of  his  Service  fd  Society  (will)  give  unto  him  ye  Sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds  mony  of  sd  old  Tenor  which  fhall  be  his 
yearly  Sallery  During  ye  time  of  his  Continuance  amongft 
us  in  ye  miniftry”,  also  “y1  according  to  our  former  propofals,” 
for  a  settlement,  “the  sum  of  Six  hundred  pounds”.  .  .  .  “in 
three  yearly  payments  to  be  Reconed  from  ye  Time  of  his 
ordination.” 

On  the  question  of  settling  Mr.  Mills,  according  to  these 
proposals,  “there  appeared  for  his  Settlement  forty  eight 
perfons;”  —  and  “whereas  it  hath  been  fcrupled  by  fome 
whether  Mr  Gidion  mills  is  now  in  a  ftate  of  probation  for 
Settlement  amongft  us  it  is  Refolved  by  voat  yt  we  think  him 
in  a  State  of  probation.” 

Mr.  Mills  accepted  the  call  on  the  terms  proposed,  and 
the  Society  at  a  meeting  in  August  1744,  “Appointed  by  voat 
to  ordain  Mr  Gidion  mills  to  ye  work  of  ye  Gofpel  miniftry 
in  this  Society  on  ye  firft  Wednefday  of  Septr  next.”  At  the 
same  meeting  the  Society  “Chofe  Mefrs  Cap1  James  Cornish 
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—  Michael  humphrey  &  Jonathan  Ca  fe  a  Comtee  to  make  pro- 
vifion  for  ye  minifters  &  others  y*  may  be  defired  to  Come 
into  this  Society  to  ordain  Mr  Gidion  Mills.” 

The  acting  Deacons  at  this  time  were  Deacon  Joseph 
Case  and  Deacon  Michael  Humphrey. 

In  1746,  the  Society  ordered  “ye  Standing  Committee 
to  Caufe  ye  Drum  to  be  beat  on  Sabath  days  to  notifie  ye 
pariffi  when  to  begin  meeting.”  It  was  also  “voated  yl  all 
perfons  in  this  Society  yt  pay  Rates  Should  be  Seated;” 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  “to  Seat  our  meeting  houfe.” 
As  yet,  the  meeting  house  was  not  finished.  The  Society 
in  December  1748,  voted  “Two  hundred  pounds  mony  of 
The  old  Tenor  to  be  laid  out  Towards  finifhing  the  meet¬ 
ing  houfe”  and  ordered  the  Building  Committee  to  build 
“four  pews  in  the  two  hind  Seats  on  ye  mens  &  womens  Side 
of  ye  body  of  seats  below  in  sd  houfe,  two  on  Each  fide  ye 
broad  alley.” 

Burying  grounds  at  that  time  were  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Societies.  The  Society 
voted  and  “gave  liberty  y1  any  perfons  y*  belong  to  this 
Society  may  fence  in  our  burying  yard  and  have  ye  benefitt 
of  feeding  the  fame  provided  that  they  Shall  fence  in  ye 
whole  of  faid  burying  place  and  not  elfe.”  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  no  one  availed  himself  of  the  privilege;  for  in 
1752,  it  was  “voted  that  this  Society  will  be  at  ye  Cost  to  fence 
the  Burying  place  or  yard  in  said  Society,”  and  further, 
“voted  to  Raife  a  Rate  of  eighty  pounds  old  tenor  Bills  to 
be  Improved  in  fenceing  Said  Burying  yard.” 

During  the  time  of  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties  in  Simsbury 
in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  meeting  house,  and  other 
causes  of  disturbance,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  began  a 
settlement  west  of  the  west  mountain.  The  first  settler  there 
was  Richard  Case,  who  removed  thither  in  1737.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  year  by  several  persons  of  the  name  of  Barber, 
who  settled  on  the  “West  River”,  now  “Cherry’s  Brook”. 
From  this  time  the  country  west  of  the  east  or  first  ledge  of 
the  west  mountain  rapidly  increased  in  population,  so  that 
the  people  began  to  hold  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath 
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among  themselves,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  by  vote 
freed  them  from  paying  rates  for  settling  a  minister  or  build¬ 
ing  a  meeting  house.  But  in  1746,  they  made  complaint  to  the 
General  Assembly,  setting  forth  these  facts,  and  complaining 
that  the  First  Society,  notwithstanding  its  former  action,  had 
rated  them  on  their  list  of  1744.  Whereupon  the  assembly 
at  its  May  session  in  1746,  passed  the  following  order: 

“Upon  the  memorial  of  Joseph  Mills,  Samuel  Wilcox 
and  others,  inhabitants  of  the  first  society  in  Symsbury  living 
west  of  the  first  ledge  of  the  west  mountain,  representing  that 
said  first  society  by  their  vote  had  freed  said  inhabitants  from 
paying  any  rates  or  future  charges  towards  the  settling  a 
minister  or  building  a  meeting  house  in  said  first  society,  and 
that  notwithstanding  said  society  had  rated  them  on  their 
list  of  the  year  1744,  to  the  amount  of  £  32  14  s.  4d.  in  the 
whole,  toward  the  settling  of  their  minister,  &c.;  also  praying 
for  liberty  to  hire  an  orthodox  minister  to  preach  among  them, 
&c.;  Resolved  and  decreed  by  this  Assembly,  that  no  person 
whatsoever  appointed  to  collect  said  rate  of  said  inhabitants 
shall  collect  the  same,  but  they  are  hereby  expressly  inhibited 
collecting  said  rate.  And  it  is  further  granted  to  said  inhabitants 
living  on  the  west  side  of  said  ledge,  that  they  have  liberty  to 
hire  an  orthodox  minister  to  preach  among  them,  and  during 
such  time  they  shall  so  hire  and  improve  an  orthodox  minister 
to  preach,  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  be  freed  from  paying  any 
rates  to  the  first  society  in  Symsbury  aforesaid.” 

In  1750,  this  portion  of  the  town  of  Simsbury  was,  by  vote 
of  the  First  Society,  and  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  set 
off  as  a  distinct  Society. 

Following  is  the  action  of  the  First  Society  of  Simsbury: 

“Att  a  meeting  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  ye  firft  or  South 
Society  of  Simfbury  Lawfully  convened  on  this  2nd  monday 
of  May  A:D:  1750  att  ye  meeting  houfe. 

On  ye  Request  of  ye  Inhabitants  living  weft  of  ye  firft 
Ledge  with  in  ye  weft  mountains  in  this  Society  —  voated 
that  they  fhould  be  Set  of  a  diftinct  Ecclefiaftical  Society 
as  prayed  for  to  ye  Afsembly  in  ye  prefan t  Sefsion.” 

By  the  following  resolution  of  the  Assembly  at  its  May 
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session,  in  1750,  this  part  of  Simsbury  was  made  a  distinct 
Society. 

“Upon  the  memorial  of  Joseph  Wilcoxson,  Samuel  Hum¬ 
phrey,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  that  part  of 
coi.  Rec.  the  town  of  Symsbury  in  the  county  of  Hartford  that  lies 
voi.  ix.  west  of  the  eastermost  ledge  of  the  West  Mountain  (so  called) 
praying  to  be  made  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  society:  Resolved 
by  this  Assembly,  that  all  the  inhabitants  that  now  do  or  here¬ 
after  shall  live  west  of  the  aforesaid  east  ledge  of  the  west 
mountains  in  said  Symsbury,  within  the  limits  following,  viz: 
bounding  east  on  the  aforesaid  ledge,  south  on  Farmington 
bounds,  and  from  the  southwest  corner  bounds  of  the  said 
town  of  Symsbury  to  run  northerly  on  the  line  dividing  be¬ 
tween  the  town  of  Symsbury  and  New  Hartford  seven  miles, 
and  then  turns  east-south-east  and  runs  to  the  aforesaid  east 
ledge  of  the  west  mountains,  be  and  they  are  hereby  made  to 
be  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  society,  with  powers  and  privileges 
as  other  ecclesiastical  societies  in  this  Colony  do  enjoy;  and 
that  said  society  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name 
West  Symsbury.” 

Although  there  appears  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
a  mutual  good  feeling  between  the  first  Society  and  Mr.  Mills, 
yet,  as  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and 
as  has  occurred  to  some  of  his  successors,  his  salary  was  not 
always  promptly  paid.  In  order  to  collect  his  dues,  he  was 
compelled  to  bring  suit  and  take  out  execution  against  the 
Society.  This  state  of  things  began  to  create  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  some  members.  They  began  to  talk  of  his  dismissal. 

At  a  meeting  called  in  August  1750,  “to  See  if  Said  Society 
soc.  Rec.  will  Continue  ye  Revd  Mr  gideon  mills  in  ye  work  of  ye  gofpel 
p'33  miniftry  in  This  Society  or  whether  he  fhall  be  Regularly 
difmifed  from  his  paftoral  Care  of  sd  Society.” 

The  Society  voted  to  pay  him,  in  addition  to  his  salary 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
in  full  satisfaction  of  his  demands  for  arrearages,  and  to  get 
him  his  firewood.  But  it  is  evident  there  was  much  opposition 
to  his  continuance  in  office. 

In  December  of  that  year  several  meetings  of  the  Society 
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were  held,  one  of  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Mills  “on  Some  Sutable  Terms  in  order  for  his  being 
Difmifed  from  his  paftoral  care  of  this  Society.” 

Still  he  was  retained  and  sustained  by  a  majority  vote. 
In  1752,  it  was  “voted,  That  it  is  the  mind  of  this  Society 
that  the  pew  on  the  North  End  of  this  meeting  Houfe  next  to 
the  pulpit,  has  been  ever  Since  the  Revd:  Mr:  Gideon  Mills 
Married  looked  upon  as  properly  belonging  to  the  Revd: 
Mr:  Mills’s  wife  &  family,  and  that  the  Society  do  now  defire 
Mrs  Elifabeth  Mills  with  the  Rest  of  Mr  Mills’s  family  to  take 
Said  pew  as  their  proper  place  to  Sit  in,  in  this  meeting  Houfe 
dureing  mr  Mills’s  Ministry  in  this  place.” 

“And  the  Society  defire  that  mr  Mills’s  Family  be  not  de- 
fturbed  by  others.”  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Brewster  Higley.  The  meeting  house  not  being  yet  finished 
internally,  the  Society  voted  at  this  meeting  “a  Rate  of  Six¬ 
pence  on  the  pound  on  the  List  A.D:i75i” . “to  be  im¬ 

proved  by  the  meeting  Houfe  Comtee:  to  Defray  former 
arrearges,  and  also  to  proceed  further  in  finishing  the  meet¬ 
ing  Houfe  plaiftering  and  white  wafhing  the  walls  in  the 
Lower  part  of  the  meeting  Houfe.”  Also  “that  ye  Committee 
that  are  to  Build  the  meeting  Houfe  Shall  forthwith  make 
four  pews  where  the  two  Lowermost  long  Seats  are  on  ye 
men  &  womens  Sides  and  that  when  sd:  pews  are  made  the 
Committee  that  are  now  Chofen  to  seat  the  meeting  Houfe 
shall  forthwith  proceed  to  Seat  ye  meeting  Houfe”  It  was 
further  “voted  that  the  Committee  now  Chofen  for  Seaters 
Shall  Dignify  the  pews  and  Seats  in  this  meeting  Houfe  as 
they  think  fit.” 

This  practice  of  “seating  the  meeting  house”  was  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  present  (19th)  century.  It  was  often  attended 
by,  or  gave  rise  to  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  seated.  Usually 
congenial  and  friendly  families  were  seated  together;  but  some¬ 
times  their  feelings  and  wishes  were  disregarded  and  persons 
of  about  equal  age,  without  regard  to  their  wishes,  were  thrust 
together  into  the  same  pew,  bringing  together  mutually  dis¬ 
agreeable  pew-mates.  At  times,  too,  the  process  of  “dignifying 
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the  pews”  interfered  with  the  self-supposed  dignity  of  the 
.  occupants. 

In  Dec.  1753,  it  was  “Voted  to  give  the  Reverend  Mr: 
Gideon  Mills  the  Sum  of  Five  Hundred  pounds  money  old 
Soc'  }^eJ'  Tenor  Bills  for  his  Service  the  year  past  in  ye  work  of  ye  Min- 
p.  39  iftry  in  this  Society,  for  his  Salary  from  December  1752: 
to  December  A:D:  1753.”  Also  “35  Cord  of  good  Sound 
wood  to  be  Cut  4  feet  in  length  &  Corded  up  at  Mr  Mills’s 
Door  for  the  year  Enfueing.”  This  apparent  increase  of  salary 
was  not  real.  The  currency  of  the  Colony  had  depreciated  in 
value  more  than  one-half  since  he  was  settled. 

These  acts  and  votes  of  the  Society,  though  indicating 
a  good  state  of  feeling  towards  the  minister,  are  not  a  true 
expression  of  that  feeling.  There  was  a  strong  party  opposed 
to  him  who  determined  that  Mr.  Mills  must  go. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  July  1754,  “it  was  propofed 
whether  there  is  any  Confiderable  number  who  are  not  Suted 
1754.  &  Eafy,  undr  the  miniftry  of  the  Revd:  Mr:  Gideon  Mills  in 

this  Society,  and  it  was  Tryed  by  vote  and  there  appeared 
Twenty  Nine  that  voted  that  they  were  Eafy  with  Mr:  Mills’s 
Miniftry  and  Twenty  five  that  Voted  that  they  were  not  Eafy 
under  ye  miniftry  of  ye  sd  Mr:  Mills.” 

Then  it  was  “voted  to  Chufe  a  Committee  to  Reprefent 
ye  prefent  State  &  Circumstances  of  this  Society  relating 
to  ye  Revd:  Mr:  Gideon  Mills,  before  ye  Revd:  North  Con- 
fociation  of  the  County  of  Hartford  at  their  propofed  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Dwelling  House  of  Mr:  Jonathan  Humphrey, 
Soc.  Rec.  jn  Simfbury  on  ye  Laft  Tuefday  of  Agust  next.”  The  Con- 
p- 41  sociation  probably  recommended  his  dismissal,  as  in  September 
1754,  it  was  “voted  to  Chufe  a  Committee  to  endeavour  to 
procure  preaching  in  this  Society  for  the  Future”  and  that 
said  Committee  “apply  themfelves  to  the  Revd:  North  Con- 
fociation” . “for  their  advice  who  to  Imploy  as  a  Candi¬ 

date  to  preach  the  Gofpel  with  us  in  this  Society.”  It  was 
further  “voted,  that  the  Society  are  willing  that  the  Revd: 
Mr:  Gideon  Mills  preach  with  us  when  he  has  opportunity  in 
our  vacancy.” 

Mr.  Mills  was  settled  in  the  ministry  here  about  ten  years. 
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He  continued  to  preach,  after  his  dismissal  in  September, 
by  successive  votes  of  the  Society,  most  of  the  time  during  . 
the  six  months  following.  He  evidently  had  a  large  number 
of  friends  and  supporters  who  clung  to  him,  even  after  his  dis¬ 
missal.  The  Society  voted  him  his  salary  in  full  to  December  i.  b. 
1754,  and  the  Committee  appointed  to  procure  preaching, 
were  directed  “to  Imploy  Mr:  Gideon  Mills  to  preach  with  us 
Some  time  untill  the  Sd  Society  Shall  order  otherwife.”  And  at 
a  meeting  in  January  1755,  “It  was  Tryed  by  Vote  how  many 
there  were  in  Said  meeting  that  were  Defirious  to  Continue  b.  i. 
ye  Revd:  Mr:  Gideon  Mills  in  the  Miniftry  in  this  Society”.  p’42 
.  .  .  “and  there  appeared  forty  five  Voters  in  ye  affirmative 
and  Thirty  One  voters  in  the  Negative.” 

On  the  first  Friday  of  February  it  was  “voted  to  improve 
Mr:  Gideon  Mills  to  preach  in  this  Society  the  two  next  Lords 
Days.”  “In  the  vote  for  Mr:  Mills  to  preach  32  in  ye  affirmative 
—  10  in  the  negative.” 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  February  17th,  1755, 
a  letter  of  advice  from  “Ye  Revd:  Afsociation”,  directed  from 
Hartford  was  presented,  after  the  reading  of  which,  “It  was 
tryed  by  vote  how  many  were  for,  and  how  many  were  againft 
further  improveing  Mr:  Gideon  Mills  in  the  ministry  in  this 
Society. 

There  appeared  Thirty  six  Voters  in  the  affirmative  and 
Thirty  One  Votes  in  the  negative.” 

After  voting  to  improve  Mr.  Mills  to  preach  two  Sab¬ 
baths  more,  his  friends  again  rallied  to  his  support,  and  the 
main  question  was  put  to  vote  “whether  the  Society  would 
Re- fettle  Mr:  Gideon  Mills  in  the  work  of  the  Miniftry  in 
this  Society”  and  there  were  “five  voters  in  ye  affirmative, 

32  in  the  negative”.  “ Secondly ,  voted  whether  the  Society 
would  further  improve  Mr:  Gideon  Mills  to  preach  with  us 
in  this  Society,  there  were  15  in  the  affirmative  and  32  in  the 
Negative.” 

Thirdly ,  it  was  voted  to  apply  again  to  the  Consociation 
for  advice  and  the  Committee  were  directed  to  follow  their 
advice  in  order  to  procure  preaching  in  the  Society. 
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No  further  effort  was  made  to  settle  or  “to  improve” 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  ministry  here. 

In  1759  he  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  Church  and  Society 
in  West  Simsbury,  where  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his 
death, in  1772. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  confiding  trust 
the  Society  sought  and  followed  the  advice  of  the  Consocia¬ 
tion  and  also  with  what  exactness  the  Committees  of  the 
Society  performed  the  duties  of  their  office  and  followed 
the  instruction  of  the  Society.  They  assumed  no  responsi¬ 
bility  which  the  Society  had  not  imposed  upon  them,  and 
never  paid  a  penny,  except  it  was  first  voted  by  the  society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1755,  Mr.  J°hn 
Searl  who  had  been  preaching  with  them  about  three  months, 
was  “Voted  to  be  further  improved  to  Preach  the  Gospell 
in  this  Society.”  “Allfo  Voted  yt  the  Committee  hire  Druming 
on  Lords  days.” 

In  1756,  the  Committee  were  directed  “to  invite  Mr. 
John  Searl  to  preach  with  us  as  a  Candidate  in  order  for 
his  Setling  with  us  in  ye  miniftry  and  to  Take  his  Anfwer.” 
As  no  further  action  was  taken  probably  Mr.  Searl  gave  a 
negative  answer. 
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Rev.  Benajah  Roots  and  His  Ministry 


After  receiving  the  answer  of  Mr.  Searl,  the  Committee 
of  the  Society  were  directed  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  “and  to  pursue  and  follow  said  advice,  when  it  shall  be 
obtained”.  During  the  summer  of  1756,  Mr.  Benajah  Roots 
was  employed  to  preach,  temporarily,  in  the  Society.  Mr.  Roots 
was  a  young  man  recently  graduated  from  Princeton  College, 
and  from  the  theological  instructions  of  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Bellamy.  He  was  endowed  with  superior  natural  abilities 
and  scholarly  attainments. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  in  1756,  the  Society  “Voted  that 
the  Committee  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  Invite  Mr  Benajah 
Roots  to  Continue  to  preach  with  us  as  a  Probationer,  in 
order  to  Settle  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in  this  Society”. 
It  was  further  “Voted  to  inform  the  Association  of  the  So- 
cietys  proceeding  in  calling  Mr  Roots,  &  to  take  further  ad¬ 
vice  and  that  the  Committee  persue  such  advice  as  they  shall 
obtain.” 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  also  “Voted  that  Said  Society 
will  begin  meeting  on  the  Lords  days  at  Ten  of  the  Clock  in 
the  morning,  and  Tarry  but  one  Hower  at  Noon,  untill  the 
first  Sabbath  of  April;  and  then  to  Tarry  Two  Howers  at  noon, 
untill  the  first  Sabbath  in  October,  anually.” 

In  Feb.  1757,  Mr.  Roots  was  again  invited  “to  continue 
to  preach  as  with  us  a  probationer  to  settle  in  the  work  of  the 
gospel  miniftery  in  the  Society,  and  the  Committee  were 
directed,”  “when  they  shall  think  a  Convenient  Time,  shall 
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warn  a  Society  meeting  for  to  Consult  what  method  said 
Society  will  proceed  in  order  to  the  agreeing  with  &  settling 
Mr.  Roots  &c.”  And  in  May  it  was  “voted  to  improve  Mr 
Benajah  Roots  further  as  a  probationer  for  to  settle  in  the 
work  of  the  Ministry  in  this  Society;  voters  in  the  affirmative 
61  — Negative  3.”  It  was  then  “voted  to  invite  Mr.  Roots  to 
settle  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  this  Society:  —  Voters  in 
the  affirmative  60  —  negative  3”. 

In  June,  1757,  specific  proposals  were  made  to  Mr.  Roots 
as  follows  —  provided  he  agreed  to  settle  here,  “To  give  unto 
the  said  Mr  Roots  for  his  encouragement  as  aforesaid  the  sum 
of  £180  0s  Od  Lawfull  money  for  his  Settlement,  to  be  paid 
to  him  in  Three  yearly  or  anual  equal  payments,  the  first 
payment  to  be  voted  by  said  Society  at  ye  annual  Society 
meeting  on  the  first  Monday  December  next  viz  £60  0s  Od 
and  £60  0s  Od  upon  the  first  Monday  of  December  A. D.  1758 
and  also  £60  0s  Od  upon  the  first  Monday  of  December 
A. D. 1759”. 

“Voted  to  give  him  £.45.  for  his  first  years  salary,  and 
Fifty  pounds  for  his  second  years  salary,  £.55  for  his  third 
^ej‘  years  salary;  and  Sixty  pounds  for  his  fourth  years  salary; 
p.48  and  then  sixty  pounds  a  year  for  his  annual  standing  salary”, 
“during  his  continuance  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry  in  this 
Society”,  to  be  paid  annually.  “Also  voted  to  give  unto  the 
Said  Mr  Roots  anually  Twenty  five  Cord  of  Good  Sound  fire 
wood,  to  be  Cut  Eight  feet  Long,  or  Shorter,  and  brought  and 
Laid  by  his  House,  or  place  of  abode  in  said  Society,  Con¬ 
venient  for  his  use,  anually  during  his  continuance  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  this  Society”.  It  was  further  stipulated 
and  covenanted  with  Mr.  Roots  “that  provided  he  shall  be 
difmifsed,  and  it  shall  appear  it  was  through  his  Default,  he 
shall  pay  back  to  this  Society  Such  proportion  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  Said  Committee  with  Said  Mr  Roots”.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  with  what  special  care  and  cautiousness 
the  fathers  contracted  with  their  ministers  in  the  matter  of 
settlement;  and  with  what  exactness  their  business  affairs 
were  transacted,  —  and  how  obsequiously  they  deferred  to  the 
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counsels  and  advice  of  the  Association,  and  neighboring 
ministers. 

It  was  “Further  voted  that  Dea.  Michael  Humphrey,  and 
Dea.  Jos.  Case  wait  on  ye  Rd  Afsociation  or  their  Committee, 
for  their  advice  further  with  Refpect  to  his  Settlement  in 
this  Society,  when  he  Shall  pafs  his  Examination  before 
ordination”.  It  would  seem  that  the  “Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation”  met  in  Simsbury,  with  reference  to  these  matters; 
as,  in  July,  1757,  it  was  “Voted  that  this  Society  Continue 
their  Call,  proposals  and  offers  to  Mr  Benajah  Roots  to  in-  pb49 
courage  him  to  Settle  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry  in  this 
Society,  and  that  Captain  Jonathan  Pettibone,  Dea.  Jofeph 
Case,  and  IT1  David  Phelps  be  a  Committee  to  prefer  this 
vote  to  Revd  Mefsrs  Elnathan  Whitman,  Hezekiah  Bifsell  and 
Edward  Dorr,  who  are  now  in  this  Society:  —  in  this  vote 
there  were  48  in  the  affirmative,  and  Since  the  vote  was  paft, 
there  is  Come  in  afirmative  7.  —  Negative  5.  — ” 

“The  following  Votes  were  past  with  this  Condition  viz:  1757 
provided  the  above  named  Reverend  Gentlemen  do  advise 
to  the  settling  of  Said  Mr  Roots  in  this  Society. 

“Voted  that  the  ordination  of  Mr  Roots  in  this  Society  Ib 
be  Wednesday  ye  10th  day  of  August  next,  the  afsociation  p.  49 
Committee  and  Mr  Roots  concurring  hereto. 

“L*  Jonaffian  Humphrey  to  Inform  Mr  Roots  of  this  vote, 
and  defire  his  anfwer;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  said 
Mr  Roots  Returned  his  answer  to  this  meeting  in  writing; 
that  he  accepted  the  Call  of  this  Society  whereupon  Said 
Society  made  Choice  of  Sd  Mr  Roots  for  their  minifter  as 
aforesd.” 

The  occasion  of  settling  a  minister  and  his  ordination 
was  an  important  event.  The  people  of  all  the  neighboring 
towns,  as  well  as  all  the  people  of  the  town  where  the  event 
was  to  take  place,  were  expected  to  be  in  attendance.  It  was 
a  gala  day  for  the  town.  Great  preparations  were  made.  The 
following  named  persons  were  “Nominated”  “to  keep  Houses  of 
public  entertainment”  “upon  the  day  of  ordination”,  (and  of 
course  they  were  authorized  to  keep  and  sell  liquors  for  the 
occasion,)  “viz:  Mr  Gideon  Mills,  Mr  Joseph  Humphrey, 
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Cap1  Jonathan  Case,  L1  John  Case,  Mr  John  Slater,  Mr  Jona¬ 
than  Case  Junr,  Sergent  Thomas  Barber,  Mr  Azariah  Willcocks, 
Mr  Samuel  Lawrence,  L1  Jonathan  Humphrey,  Cap1  Jonathan 
Pettibone,  Mr  Elifha  Cornish,  Serg1  Brewfter  Higley  Junr, 
Mr  Jacob  Case,  Mr  Charles  Case,  Mr  Thomas  Marvin,  Mr 
Amos  Phelps,  Mr  Thomas  Cafe,  L1  William  Willcockfon,  Mr 
Joseph  Tuller”. 

But  the  Society  did  not  act  alone  and  independently. 
The  Church  took  action  in  concurrence  as  follows:  “July  1 8 th. 
A.D.  1757. 

“I.  Voted  that  this  Church  Make  Choice  of  Mr  Benajah 
Roots  for  their  Paftor  to  Settle  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry  in 
this  Church.  II.  Voted  that  Cap1  Jonathan  Pettibone,  Dea. 
Joseph  Case,  and  John  Case  be  a  Committee  to  prefer  the 
votes  of  this  meeting  to  the  Revd  Mefsrs  Elnathan  Whitman, 
Edward  Dorr  and  Hezekiah  Bifsell  and  to  defire  of  them, 
whether  they  have  any  thing  further  to  direct  this  meeting 
in  the  present  affair. 

“III.  Chofe  Dea.  Michael  Humphrey,  Dea.  Joseph  Case  and 
Liev1  William  Willcockson  &  John  Humphrey  Esq.  to  be  a 
Committee  to  Confer  with  Mr  Benajah  Roots  with  Respect  to 
Sending  for  and  Choofing  an  Ordination  Council  to  Afsist  in 
and  to  ordain  the  said  Mr  Roots  provided  the  Reverend  As¬ 
sociations  Committee  now  Siting  in  this  place,  Shall  advise 
to  the  Settling  the  Said  Mr  Roots. 

“IV.  Voted  to  Invite  the  Revd  Mr.  Elnathan  Whitman, 
Revd  Mr.  Hez.  Bifsell,  Revd  Mr  Edward  Dorr,  Rev.  Mr. 
Sam11  Tudor,  Revd  Mr  Joseph  Strong,  Revd  Mr  Timothy  Pit¬ 
kin,  to  come  and  Afsist  in  the  Ordaining  the  Said  Mr  Benajah 
Roots  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Miniftry  in  this  Society; 
and  also  Voted,  that  the  Said  Mr  Roots  Shall  Invite  any 
Minister  or  Ministers,  as  he  shall  think  proper  to  Join  in  an 
Ordaination  Council,  and  that  the  aforenamed  Church  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  also  send  for  them  to  join  in  said  Ordaination. 
Also  Voted  that  the  aforefaid  Church  Committee  appoint 
the  Time  of  Said  Ordaination,  and  of  the  preceding  Fast, 
and  who  to  preach  on  Said  Fast  Day,  and  to  do  any  other 
Bufiness  they  Shall  think  proper  previous  to  said  Ordination”. 
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In  matters  of  the  highest  importance  and  in  times  of 
difficulty,  our  fathers  recognized  their  dependence  upon  God 
and  looked  to  Him  for  guidance,  in  manifestation  of  which 
they  appointed  and  set  apart  days  of  Fasting,  and  of  Thanks¬ 
giving,  as  the  occasion  indicated,  and  such  days  were  faithfully 
observed. 

It  was  “Also  voted,  that  no  Vote  for  the  future ,  in  this 
Church ,  Shall  he  esteemed  a  Vote ,  unless  a  Major  part  of  the 
Voters  then  present ,  shall  be  active;  and  also  that  all  the  Votes 
that  Shall  be  pafsed  in  this  Chh  for  the  future,  shall  be  done  & 
pafsed  by  Some  Active  Sign”. 

This  rule  of  the  Church  has  never  been  rescinded,  but 
has  often  been  neglected  or  forgotten  —  sometimes  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Roots  was  a  man  of  rare  ability  and  of  sound  doc¬ 
trine.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  found  to  differ,  on  the 
Theological  questions  and  doctrines,  which  were  agitating  the 
churches,  from  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  own  parishioners.  He  differed  from 
many  of  them  on  Baptism,  —  what  it  signifies  and  who  were 
its  proper  subjects;  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  Church 
membership  and  other  kindred  matters,  on  all  of  which  he 
was  half  a  century  in  advance  of  the  times.  For  several  years 
harmony  seems  to  have  prevailed,  though  from  the  first,  some 
individual  members  of  his  church  could  not  assent  to  his 
teaching.  At  length  the  leaven  of  dissatisfaction  began  to  work 
in  the  church.  Mr.  Roots  was  evidently  a  man  of  strong  con¬ 
victions  and  unyielding  in  his  opinions,  Personal  animosity 
arose  against  him.  Some  of  his  acts  were  offensive,  so  much  so, 
that  in  November,  1768,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  “consisting  of  Cap1"  John  Case,  Cap* 
Jonathan  Pettibone,  and  Cap1  Hezekiah  Humphrey,  John 
Owen,  Mr  Amos  Phelps,  Mr  Azariah  Willcocks,  and  Mr  Elisha 
Cornish  and  Liev1  Francis  Barnard,  to  Treat  with  ye  Revd 

Benajah  Roots  relative  to  his  conduct  in  the  Society  the  Year 
,  >  > 

past  . 

What  the  “conduct”  here  referred  to,  and  the  nature  of 
the  difficulty  between  Mr.  Roots  and  some  members  of  the 
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Society  was,  may  be  partially  learned,  or  at  least  guessed 
at,  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Church  Records ,  of 
about  that  period,  It  is  found  in  the  Society  Records . 

“At  a  metting  of  the  Members  of  the  first  Church  of 
Christ  in  Simsbury.  Held  at  the  meeting  House  in  the  first 
Society,  in  said  Town,  upon  the  23d  day  of  August  1769, 
Warned  by  the  Revd  Benajah  Roots  Pastor  of  said  Church, 
at  the  Special  Request  of  Several  of  the  Members  of  sd  Church, 
to  endeaver  that  the  Difference  Subfisting  between  sd  Mr 
Roots  and  Cap1  Jonathan  Pettibone,  a  Member  of  Said  Church 
might  be  reconciled,  and  if  not,  to  Try  the  minds  of  sd  Church 
whether  sd  Captain  Pettbone  Should  have  Liberty  to  lay  in 
his  Complaint  againft  sd  Mr  Roots  for  his  Defiring  &  Causing 
him  to  withdraw  from  ye  Sacrament  on  ye  2d  day  of  July  last. 

“Said  meeting  was  opened  with  Prayer.  —  after  much 
Difcorse  on  the  Subjects  in  Debate,  said  Complaint  was  Read, 
with  an  other  complaint,  wherein  sd  Cap1  Pettibone  Charged 
Mr  Roots  with  unchriftian  Conduct,  by  his  refufing  to  Certify 
that  he,  sd  Pettibone  was,  by  sd  Chh,  Chosen  a  Mefsenger  to 
attend  the  Council  Conveaned  at  Northington,  at  the  intended 
Ordaination  of  Mr  Rufus  Hawley. 

“upon  the  Reading  of  Said  Complaints,  Sd  Cap1.  Petti¬ 
bone  moved  &  urged  that,  Seeing  this  Chh  Could  not  Deter¬ 
mine  said  Causes,  according  to  the  Conflitution  of  this  Colony 
the  Minds  of  Sd  Meeting  Might  be  then  tryed  whether  the 
Chh  Did  not  confent  he  should  Move  &  Carry  Sd  Complaints 
to  ye  next  Con  fociation  to  be  conveaned  at  Salmon  Brook, 
in  October  next,  which  Question  Sd  Mr  Roots  Refused  to  put 
to  Vote  &  Said  the  meeting  was  Difsolved;  and  imediately 
left  the  Meeting  House.  The  members  of  Said  Meeting  mostly 
Remaining  in  Sd  Meeting  House;  —  and  by  Desire,  Hez. 
Humphrey  Esq.  put  the  Q:  Whether  Cap1  Pettibone  Should 
have  Liberty  to  prefer  his  aforesd  Complaint  which  had  been 
Red,  to  the  hearing  of  the  next  Confociation  to  be  conveaned 
at  Salmon  Brook  in  October  next.  —  Voted  in  the  Affirmative, 
and  by  Defire  of  said  meeting,  here  recorded  \ 

“John  Owen  Clerk”. 
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Evidently  there  was  a  bitter  grudge  against  Mr.  Roots 
entertained  by  a  small  number  of  individuals  in  the  Society. 
In  consequence  of  this  personal  ill  feeling,  strong  efforts 
were  made  to  allay  it,  and  measures  were  taken  by  the  church 
and  Society  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  them. 
These  efforts  resulted,  after  long  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Roots,  in  the  call  of  a  mutual  Council,  in  1770,  '‘to  hear 
and  give  their  sentiments  upon  sundry  exceptions  which  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  his  Church  had  to  make  to  some  of  Mr.  Roots” 
^points  of  doctrine”,  and  also  to  some  instances  of  his  conduct 
“relative  to  Church  Disfipline”. 

No  formal  charges  were  made,  but  the  matters  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  Mr.  Roots  and  these  individual  members  of  the 
church  were  laid  before  the  council,  for  its  opinion  and  ad¬ 
vice.  The  “Result”  of  this  Council,  and  a  “Letter  from  Mr. 
Roots  to  a  Friend”,  were  published  shortly  afterwards,  in 
the  same  year.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  “these  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  made  only  by  two  men”.  These  two  men  had 
minuted  down  sentences  from  his  discourses,  which  had  been 
delivered  years  before.  “Some  of  them  eight,  nine  and  ten 
years  old”.  And  Mr.  Roots  says:  “It  ought  further  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  passages  said  to  be  taken  down  from  my 
discourses,  as  exceptional,  were  only  detached  sentences,  or 
parts  of  sentences;  which,  standing  thus  alone  and  uncon¬ 
nected  might  appear  quite  otherwise,  than  they  did  in  their 
connection  as  delivered.”  These  exceptions,  sixteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  laid  before  the  Council,  and  examined,  seriatim, 
and  an  opinion  given  upon  each.  They  referred  mostly  to 
theological  questions,  which  the  Council  could  not  settle 
and  which  are  matters  of  controversy,  even  at  the  present 
day.  Some  of  these  exceptions  were  the  following: 

“Baptism  does  no  good  to  the  infant".  The  Council  remark 
upon  this  as  follows:  “We  look  upon  this  to  be  an  assertion 
which  the  Scriptures  will  by  no  means  warrant  or  justify”. 
“What  tolerable  reason  can  be  given,  why  God  hath  appointed 
that  children  should  be  baptized,  if  it  is  of  no  advantage 
to  them?  —  it  might  as  well  be  deferred  till  they  are  grown. 
Moreover,  who  can  tell  but  that  baptism,  which  is  designed 
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to  signify  the  washing  away  of  sinsy  is,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  effectual  to  this  purpose ,  even  to  infants?”  In  reply  and 
explanation,  Mr.  Roots  says:  “The  two  propositions  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  discourse  containing  the  passage  ob¬ 
jected  to,  were  these,  viz:  —  First,  ‘ That  water  Baptism  is  not 
regeneration”.  —  and  secondly,  ‘ That  water  Baptism  finally 
will  be  of  no  service  to  the  Subject  without  spiritual  Baptism , 
or  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  ”  These  teachings  of 
Mr.  Roots  interfered  with  the  then  prevalent  opinions  and 
practice  in  regard  to  persons  “owning  the  covenant”  and  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  church,  on  the  “Half-way  covenant”,  for  the 
sake  of  having  their  children  baptized.  The  want  of  space 
forbids  the  insertion  of  the  opinions  and  criticism  of  the  Council 
on  all  the  “exceptions”  laid  before  them.  One  more  must 
suffice.  “The  nth  Specification  was  ‘The  plowing  of  the 
wicked  is  Sin’.  Tz.  That  natural  men  hate  God,  for  what  he  is 
in  his  moral  character’  ”.  Mr.  Roots,  in  defense  says,  “These 
expressions  I  own,  —  nor  do  I  think  they  are  stronger  than 
those  the  apostle  uses  on  the  subject.  Rom.  8.7.  ‘The  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God.’  ”.  He  quotes  Jonathan  Edwards, 
in  a  long  extract  from  a  sermon,  in  which  he  says,  “A  natural 
man  is  averse  to  communion  with  God”.  —  and  again,  — 
“There  is  in  every  natural  man  a  seed  of  malice  against  God”, 
etc. 

In  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Roots  fully  con¬ 
curs  which  he  contrasts  with  the  deliverance  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  say.  —  “We  dont  think  that  all  unregenerate 
men  have  such  a  hatred  towards  God,  because  ’ tis  almost  if 
not  altogether  inconsistent  with  all  desires  of  the  Divine 
favour  and  with  all  endeavours  after  it;  or  of  reconciliation 
unto  God”.  “A  man  can  no  more  desire  comunion  with  another 
whom  at  the  same  time  he  perfectly  hates,  in  the  sense  above, 
than  he  can  serve  God  and  Mammon”. 

These  extracts  indicate  in  some  degree  the  character  of 
the  preaching  and  preachers  of  those  times. 

The  result  of  the  Council,  though  not  expressly  ap¬ 
proving,  did  not  strongly  censure  Mr.  Roots  for  his  doc¬ 
trines,  “and”,  says  the  latter,  “as  to  the  exceptions  to  some 
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instances  of  my  conduct  relative  to  Church  discipline,  no 
fault  is  expressly  found  by  the  Council  only  with  respect 
to  my  dismissing  the  Church  meeting,  which  they  are  pleased 
to  say  they  think  was  hastily  and  imprudently  done”.  The 
Council,  however,  did  not  provide  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Pastoral  relation,  but  on  the  contrary  resolved,  “that  they 
hoped  that  one  and  all  will  study  the  things  that  make  for 
peace  and  mutual  edification.” 

But  the  controversy  was  not  settled.  In  November,  1770, 
the  Society  held  a  meeting,  “to  fee  if  some  means  can  be 
used  to  heal  the  Divifions  Subfisting  between  Some  Members 
of  this  Society  and  ye  Revd  Mr  Roots,  relative  to  Some  Points 
of  Doctrine  which  he  holds,  contrary  to  ye  Opinion  of  the  late 
Council,  in  this  place”;  —  “2ly,  if  unsuccessful  in  this,  to 
see  whether  the  Society  will  take  some  method  to  carry  thefe 
Matters  and  lay  them  before  the  Revd  Confociation  for  their 
Determination  on  these  Points  of  Doctrine”;  —  “and  Thirdly  If 
the  Sd  parties  cannot  come  to  a  proper  agreement  respect¬ 
ing  these  points  of  Doctrine”  to  consider  the  question  whether 
“Sd  Society  will  further  to  Improve  him  for  a  Preacher”;  — 
and  the  Society  adjourned  to  consider  these  particulars. 
At  the  adjourned  meeting  in  December,  a  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  “to  take  into  Confideration  Some  things  that  have 
been  Controverted  in  this  Society  relating  to  Church  Difa- 
pline;  And  also  relating  to  Some  Points  of  Doctrine,  and  to 
Examine  and  See  how  far  we  are  agreed  among  ourSelves  rela¬ 
tive  to  Doctrine  and  Practice  and  to  Draw  up  in  writing 
Such  Articles  as  said  Committee  shall  be  agreed  in,  and  lay 
them  before  this  Society  at  some  future  Time.”  The  Committee 
chosen  for  this  purpose  were,  “John  Owen,  Dea.  Joseph  Case, 
Dea.  William  Willcocks,  Cap1  Jonathan  Pettibone,  Hezekiah 
Humphrey  Esqr.,  Cap1  John  Case,  Serg1  Amos  Willcocks  Esqr, 
Abel  Pettibone,  L1  Sam11  Lawrence,  Mr  Amos  Phelps,  Enfn 
Brewfter  Higley,  Cap1  Jonathan  Humphrey,  Serg1  Elifha 
Cornifh,  Mr  Jonathan  Noble  &  Enfn  Elifha  Phelps.” 

Here  was  a  Committee  of  fifteen  of  the  solid,  strong- 
minded  and  most  intelligent  citizens  of  the  town,  appointed 
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and  selected  by  their  fellow  citizens,  to  agree  and  report 
upon  the  important  matters  committed  to  them. 

At  the  present  day  it  would  be  interesting,  not  to  say 
ludicrous,  to  see  an  Ecclesiastical  Society  holding  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  framing  and  adopting  a  religious  and 
theological  Platform  of  Principles,  or  articles  of  belief,  on 
which  to  place  not  only  themselves,  but  also  the  Church  and 
Pastor;  and  “also  of  preparing  articles  relating  to  Church 
government  and  discipline”.  But  this  was  done  in  1770  by  the 
First  EcclesiasPcal  Society  of  Simsbury.  A  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  according  to  adjournment,  —  “and  some 
Articles  Relating  to  Church  Government,  and  Difapline;  and 
also  Some  articles  relating  to  Some  Points  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,  Drawn  up  in  writing  by  the  Committee  Chosen  the 
Last  meeting”  being  now  read.  “Then  it  was  proposed  whether 
the  Articles  relating  to  Church  Government  &  Discipline, 
which  was  then  Read,  were  agreeable  to  the  Minds  of  this 
Society”.  Voted  in  the  affirmative.  “Then  it  was  proposed 
whether  the  Articles  then  Read  Relating  to  Some  Points  of 
Christian  Doctrine  are  agreeble  to  the  Minds  of  this  Society”. 
“Voted  in  the  affirmative”.  Having  thus  laid  down  a  Plat¬ 
form  on  which  they  could  stand,  the  Society  undertook  the 
task  of  placing  the  minister  upon  it.  But  in  this  they  were  not 
successful.  They  “voted  to  Chufe  a  Committee  to  Treat  with 
the  Revd  Mr  Benajah  Roots  and  lay  before  him  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Articles  Relating  to  Church  Government  and  Difapline 
and  Christian  Doctrine  and  to  request  of  him  to  give  said  Com¬ 
mittee  his  opinion  or  Answer  relating  to  Each  Article,  that 
they  may  lay  sd  Answer  before  the  Society;  and  also  to  request 
of  Sd  Mr  Roots  to  warn  a  Church  Meeting,  that  Said  Articles 
may  be  laid  before  ye  Church,  to  See  if  the  Church  will  concur 
in  Said  Articles:  and  John  Owen,  Jonathan  Pettibone  Esqr, 
Mr  Amos  Willcocks,  Cap1  John  Case,  Cap1  Jonathan  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Mr  Elifha  Cornish,  Enfn  Abel  Pettibone,  Mr  Jonathan 
Noble,  Cap1  Charles  Case,  L1  Francis  Barnard  &  Dea.  William 
Willcocks  are  chosen  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  aforesaid”. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  February 
at  noon,  at  which  time,  “after  reading  the  report  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  last  mentioned,  a  Letter  from  the  Revd  Benajah  Roots 
was  introduced  and  Read.  It  was  then  propofed  and  put  to 
Vote,  whether  Said  Letter  was  Satisfacoty  to  the  Society 
Relative  to  his  Practice  and  Doctrine,  which  was  carried  in  ye 
Negative”. 

It  was  “Then  voted  to  Chufe  a  Committee  to  apply  to  the 
Revd  North  Confociation  of  the  County  of  Hartford,  and  to 
Request  their  advice  and  Judgment,  relating  to  the  con- 
troverfies  Subfisting  between  some  members  of  Said  Society 
and  ye  Revd  Benajah  Roots  with  respect  to  his  Doctrine  and 
Practice”,  and  said  Committee  was  instructed  to  “request”  of 
Mr.  Roots  “to  join”  in  said  application.  The  meeting  then 
“adjourned  to  the  2d  Monday  of  June  next”,  a,t  which  time 
the  Committee  reported  that  Mr.  Roots  “refused  to  comply 
with  the  Societies  Request”. 

The  Committee  were  then  directed  to  apply  to  the  Revd 
Consociation  for  advice;  and  further,  to  request  Mr.  Roots  to 
join  with  the  Society  “in  preferring  the  Matters  of  Difficulty  & 
controverfy  Subsisting  between  the  Members  of  this  Society 
and  him,  ye  Sd  Mr  Roots,  to  the  Revd  Consociation,  for  them  to 
hear  &  determine  the  same”. 

Again  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  2d  Monday  of 
August.  The  meeting  being  opened,  the  Committee  reported 
that  Mr.  Roots  still  refused  to  submit  the  matters  of  con¬ 
troversy  to  the  Consociation.  “The  Society  voted  that  the 
former  Committee,  viz:  Jonathan  Pettibone,  John  Owens  Esqr 
and  Mr  Amos  Willcocks,  should  prefer  the  Complaint  that  is 
already  Exhibitted  to  the  Moderator  of  the  last  Confociation 
of  ye  County  of  Hartford  against  ye  Reverend  Benajah  Roots, 
and  to  lay  the  Same  before  the  Said  Confociation,  and  re¬ 
quest  their  Determination  on  the  articles  of  sd  Complaint”. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  October,  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  Committee,  at  which  time,  after  hearing  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  “It  then  was  voted  to  defire  the  Society’s 
Prudential  Committee  to  give  out  Legal  warning,  to  all  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Society,  allowed  by  Law  to  Vote  in  So¬ 
ciety  Meetings,  that  they  meet  together  at  the  Meeting  House 
in  Said  Society  on  the  Third  monday  of  November  next,  to 
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try  the  Minds  of  said  Meeting,  whether  they  will  take  any  fur¬ 
ther  Meafures,  to  heal  the  Differences  Subfisting  between 
the  Members  of  this  Society  and  the  Reverend  Mr  Benajah 
Roots;  or  to  have  the  Ministerial  Union  between  the  Said 
Mr  Roots  and  this  society  Difsolved.”  In  the  meantime  the 
Consociation  “was  convened  at  Simsbury,  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  upon  the  complaint,  which  had  been  laid  before  them, 
charging  Mr.  Roots  with  holding  and  publishing  sundry  un¬ 
sound,  dangerous,  and  heretical  doctrines,  and  some  instances 
of  conduct  contrary  to  the  scriptures”. 

The  Consociation  did  not  sustain  the  charges  which  re¬ 
lated  to  his  character  and  conduct  as  a  Pastor,  “but  they 
think  that  in  some  instances,  he  hath  delivered  unsound 
doctrine,  but  not  of  that  importance  necessary  to  occasion 
a  Separation  between  minister  and  people.  And  they  think  if 
both  pastor  and  people  will  exercise  candor,  charity  and  be¬ 
coming  prudence,  they  may  yet  live  comfortably  together.” 

But  the  exercise  of  these  Christian  virtues  was  probably 
suspended  on  both  sides;  the  desired  result  was  not  realized. 

Again  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
terms  of  his  dismission.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  “it  was  proposed  to  Chufe  a  Committee  to  Treat  with 
the  Revd  Mr.  Roots  on  Terms  of  his  Difmission  from  the 
work  of  ye  Ministry  among  us.”  This  proportion  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  58  in  the  Negative  &  39  in  the  affirmative”. 
To  this  record  of  the  vote  is  appended  by  the  Clerk,  —  show¬ 
ing  perhaps  his  bias,  —  the  following  “N.B.  —  Several  in  the 
Negative  have  but  small  lifts ,  —  and  Some  not  legal  voters ”. 

Another  meeting  was  called  “by  special  request  of  Several 
Principal  Inhabitants  in  February,  1772,  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  chuse  a  Committee  to  apply  and  treat  with  the 
Reverend  Roots  upon  Some  Terms  of  agreement  for  his  Dis- 
mifsion  from  the  work  of  the  miniftry  among  us,  and  to  Re- 
queft  of  him  to  Join  with  Sd  Society  in  applying  to  the  Reverend 
Moderator  of  the  laft  north  Consociation  of  the  County  of 
Hartford,  &  to  requeft  of  him  to  Send  his  Letters-Mifsive, 
to  call  together  sd  north  Confociation,  that  Said  Society  and 
sd  Mr  Roots  may  have  opportunity  to  lay  the  matters  of 
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Controversy  and  difficulty  yet  Subfifting  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Said  Society  and  Said  Mr  Roots  before  them”,  “and  if 
they  shall  Judge  best,  To  Difmifs  the  Said  Mr  Roots  from  the 
work  of  the  Ministry  among  us”.  Voted  in  the  “Affirmative.” 

In  March,  the  Society  held  another  meeting,  when,  “It 
was  proposed  to  vote”  “whether  the  Society  will  now  proceed 
to  take  Some  Measures  to  procure  a  Difmifsion  of  the  Revd 
Benajah  Roots  from  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in  this  Society. 
Voted  in  the  Affirmative.  N.B.  There  were  41  in  the  affirmative 
&  11  in  ye  Negative”. 

Then  it  was  voted  “That  the  Society  will  agree  with  the 
Reverend  Mr  Roots  to  Chufe  a  Mutual  Ecclefiaftical  Council. 
That  ffiall  have  full  power  from  the  Society  and  ye  Said  Mr 
Roots,  in  the  first  place  to  Difsolve  the  union  of  Minister  & 
People”,  etc.  “Then  Secondly,  to  take  into  their  Confidera- 
tion  all  matters”  that  the  parties  “shall  lay  before  them,  relat¬ 
ing  to  Damages,  viz:  If  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  Parties,  it 
shall  appear  the  Society  have  wronged  Mr  Roots,  on  Account 
of  their  Conduct  to  him,  the  Said  Council  ffiall  fay  So,  and 
award  how  much  Damages  he  ought  to  have,  and  the  Society 
will  pay  it.  But  if  it  ffiall  appear  Mr  Roots  has  been  to  blame, 
and  not  anfwered  the  Societies  Reafonable  Expectation,  at 
the  Time  of  his  Settlement,  The  Council  shall  Say  So,  and 
award  such  Damages  to  the  Society  as  they  ffiall  judge  Just 
and  Reasonable;  and  he  the  Said  Mr.  Roots  shall  pay  it:  and 
mutual  Obligations  shall  be  given,  to  abide  such  an  award  of 
Such  Council.” 

It  seldom  occurs,  that  the  question  of  Damages  for  Mal¬ 
practice  in  the  pulpit  is  raised,  but  here  the  principle  seems  to  be 
fully  recognized. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  “to  prefer  the  foregoing 
votes  of  the  Society  to  Mr  Roots,  and  Request  of  him  a  Con¬ 
currence  in  the  Same.”  To  this  very  reasonable  proposition  Mr. 
Roots  returned  a  negative  answer,  but  accompanied  by  pro¬ 
posals  of  his  own,  respecting  damages,  etc.,  “which  the  Society 
rejected  by  a  large  majority”. 

Then  it  was  voted  that  a  “Committee  be  now  appointed”, 
to  act  as  agents  of  the  Society,  with  full  powers,  “to  En- 
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deavor  to  Persuade  him  to  Join  with  Said  Committee  &  Society, 
to  Chuse  a  mutual  Eccleiiaftical  Council  to  convene  in  this 
place  and  Dissolve  the  union  between  ye  Said  Minister  & 
People:”  —  And  further,  that  they  should  prefer  to  Mr  Roots, 
that  the  Council  so  chosen,  “should  be  impowered”  to  hear, 
“Consider  and  Determine  all  matters  in  Dispute  between  him 
&  Said  Society,  refpecting  Damages  on  Either  Side,  and  to 
Join  with  Said  Mr  Roots  in  Entering  into  proper  Obligations 
to  stand  to  and  abide  Such  award  as  by  sd  Council  or  other 
Arbitrators  Chofen  as  aforesaid  Shall  make  in  Premifes.” 

The  Society  further  voted,  “that  if  no  reasonable  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  them  with  ye  sd  Revd  Mr  Roots,  to  chuse 
a  mutual  Council  and  Arbitrators  as  aforesaid  —  to  apply 
to  the  Revd  Moderator  of  the  Last  North  Consociation  of  the 
County  of  Elartford,  and  request  of  him  speedily  to  Convene 
the  said  Consociation,  to  meet  in  this  Society,  to  hear,  con- 
fider,  and  Determine  upon  Such  matters  of  Greivance  & 
Complaint,  as  the  said  Society’s  Committee  shall  judge  proper 
to  exhibit  and  Lay  before  Said  Consociation  against  and  re¬ 
specting  the  Said  Mr  Roots,  and  Pray  that  the  Union  of 
Minister  and  people,  now  Subfifting  between  him  &  the 
Said  Society  may  be  Dissolved;  And  that  John  Owen  Esqr, 
Cap*  Jonathan  Humphrey,  Jonathan  Pettibone  Esqr,  Liev* 
Samuel  Lawrence,  Hezekiah  Humphrey  Esqr,  Liev*  Francis 
Barnard  &  Mr  Elifha  Cornish  are  chosen  a  Committee  for 
the  Purpose  aforesaid. 

“And  that  Said  Committee  are  by  Vote  Impowered  to 
make  Suitable  Provifion,  on  sd  society’s  Cost,  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  Either  the  Council  Confociation,  Committee 
or  Arbitrators  that  shall  be  convened,  as  aforesaid;  and  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  premifes  aforesaid,  the  said  Com¬ 
mittee  are  impowered  to  act  according  to  their  best  Judgment 
and  Difcretion  therein”. 

“At  a  meeting  held  May  25th,  177 2,  the  advice  of  the 
Revd  Messrs.  Hez.  Bissell,  Joseph  Strong  &  Rufus  Hawley, 
which,  at  the  Request  of  Mr  Roots  and  the  Societies  Com¬ 
mittee,  they  have  lately  given,  which  being  Read,  to  the 
following  import,  viz:  That  Mr  Roots,  the  Church  and  So- 
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ciety  mutually  agree,  and  Call  in  an  Ecclesiastical  Council, 
to  hear  and  Confider  &  Determine,  whether,  all  things  Con- 
fidered,  it  be  not  best  that  ye  union  of  Pastor  &  Church  & 
People  of  this  Society,  between  said  Mr  Roots  and  sd  Chh  & 
Society  shall  be  Dissolved,  and  if  Said  Council  shall  Judge 
best  all  things  confidered,  they  shall  proceed  to  Dissolve 
said  Union”. 

The  Society,  by  vote  “concurred  with  the  advice  thus 
given”;  —  and  “voted  to  concur  with  the  Chh  and  Mr  Roots  in 
the  Choice  of  the  Council,  viz:  —  The  Revd  Mefsrs  Samuell 
Newel,  Timothy  Pitkin,  Joseph  ftrong,  John  Blifs,  Isaac 
Fofter,  and  Theodore  Hinfdale,  and  Sterling  Graves,  with 
their  Delegates,  to  be  a  Council  for  the  purpose  aforesaid; 
and  to  be  Convened  as  Soon  as  may  be”. 

It  was  “also  voted  that  John  Owen,  Jonathan  Pettibone 
and  Hezekiah  Humphrey  Esqrs  and  Cap*  Jonathan  Humphrey 
be  a  Comtee  to  Join  with  the  Revd  Benajah  Roots,  In  apply¬ 
ing  to  Said  Council;  and  also  to  make  Provision  at  ye  Sd  So¬ 
ciety’s  Cost  to  entertain  said  Council  when  Convened:  and 
also  In  the  name  of  said  Society  to  appear  before  Said  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  upon  the  Matters  of  Grievance  and  Difficulty  Sub- 
fifting  between  said  Mr  Roots  &  some  members  of  said  Church 
&  Society,  before  said  Council;  and,  as  agents  to  said  Society, 
to  Tranfact  all  matters  before  sd  Council,  &  with  Said  Mr 
Roots  relating  to  his  Difmifsion.” 

The  Council  was  soon  afterwards  convened  and  proceeded 
to  dissolve  the  relation  hitherto  existing  between  the  parties. 
There  is  some  apology  for  Mr.  Roots’  unwillingness  to  be  dis¬ 
missed.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  in  Simsbury,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm,  as  was  the  wont  of  country  ministers  in  those 
days,  married,  built  a  house,  (the  house  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
L.  I.  Barber,  the  author.) 

Here  his  children  were  born  and  some  buried.  He  had 
lived  and  labored  here  about  sixteen  years.  Attachments  were 
formed  which  were  hard  to  be  broken,  notwithstanding  the 
bitter  personal  hostility  of  a  few.  His  house  and  farm  must 
be  sold  probably  at  a  sacrifice,  and  a  new  home  be  sought 
among  strangers. 
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From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
Roots  was  a  man  of  superior  natural  abilities,  a  ripe  scholar, 
orthodox  in  his  religious  belief;  a  man  of  deep-toned  piety 
and  a  truly  evangelical  preacher;  also,  that  he  was  of  ardent 
temperament,  a  combative  spirit,  and  strong  convictions. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  here,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Guernsey,  of  Woodbury.  Soon  after  his  dismission  from  the 
ministry  in  Simsbury,  he  removed  to  Rutland,  Vermont, 
whither  a  large  number  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  town 
and  towns  adjoining  had  emigrated.  He  gathered  a  church 
there  —  the  first  in  the  place  —  and  remained  its  pastor  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  March  16,  1787,  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age. 

Having  thus  after  years  of  difficulty  and  struggle  re¬ 
lieved  themselves  of  the  incumbrance  of  a  pastor,  so  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  of  them,  the  society,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
immediately  after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Roots,  held  a  meeting, 
“to  Chuse  a  Committee  with  full  powers  to  procure  Preach¬ 
ing  in  this  Society,  in  the  best  and  most  Easy  way  they  can, 
until  the  first  monday  of  December  next;  That  is,  by  inviting 
in  any  Orthodox  Minister  or  Licensed  Candidate,  to  Preach 
here;  but  said  Committee  are  not  to  burthen  the  Society  with  any 
cost ,  either  for  paying  any  preacher ,  or  themselves  for  their 
Trouble” .  It  seems  from  this  proviso,  that,  though  willing  to 
hear  preaching  provided,  it  was  a  free  Gospel,  the  majority 
were  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Barnard,  one  of  their  number, 
who,  tradition  says,  arose  in  the  meeting  and  thus  freed  his 
mind:  “Mr.  Moderator,  for  my  part ,  I  think  we've  had  preaching 
a  pretty  good  spell ,  and  now  I  think  we'd  better  have  a  little 
respite” .  Though  the  society  did  not  fully  concur,  they  adopted, 
as  above,  a  modification  of  his  views.  They  even  “voted  that 
it  is  the  mind  of  the  Society  that  Said  Comtee  may  invite  Mr 
Benajah  Roots  to  preach  here  on  ye  Terms  aforesaid,  as  well 
as  any  other  minister”. 

Mr.  Abel  Forward,  Mr.  Allyn  Mather,  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Murdock  were  then  successively  applied  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplies,  or  “as  probationers,  to  settle  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry”.  These  not  accepting,  the  committee  were  “directed 
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to  apply  to  the  Revd  Mr  Patton.”  He  “consented  to  preach 
till  sometime  in  August  next”.  (Mr.  Patton  had  lately  been 
dismissed  from  the  2d  Church  in  Hartford,  on  account  of 
intemperance).  He  continued  to  supply  till  January,  1774. 
In  February,  by  advice  of  the  Association,  Rev.  William  Plum 
was  applied  to,  and  “it  was  voted  to  hire  him  to  preach  with 
us  one  month”. 

In  June,  1774,  application  was  made  by  vote  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  to  Revd  David  Parsons  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  in  No¬ 
vember  of  that  year  he  was  “invited  to  preach  the  Gospel 
with  said  Society  for  three  months  next  coming”.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  February  following  it  was  “voted  that  this  society 
Invite,  Defire  and  Call  Mr.  David  Parsons  Junr  of  Amherst, 
to  preach  the  Gofpel  in  this  Society  for  the  future,  as  a  Pro¬ 
bationer  or  candidate,  in  order  to  Settle  in  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  here.”  Mr.  Parsons  was  a  young  man  whom 
the  people  of  Simsbury  were  extremely  anxious  to  settle. 
They  “voted  that  he  should  have  Opportunity,  to  Confult 
his  friends,  and  take  the  advice  of  his  Revd  and  Hond  Father 
and  other  Friends;  and  also  to  See  how  the  event  of  Providence, 
with  refpect  to  this  Country  may  Terminate.” 

Reference  is  here  had  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  also  “voted  that  the 
committee  of  the  Society  join  with  him  in  applying  to  the 
Revd  Association  and  other  Neighbouring  ministers  for  ad¬ 
vice”,  in  relation  to  the  matter,  “and  that  they  were  willing 
to  await  his  convenience  &  till  he  ‘Shall  Judge  Best’,  before 
giving  his  answer”.  But  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Other 
candidates  were  then  applied  to,  among  whom  were  Rev. 
Achilles  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Caleb  Hotchkiss,  but  without 
success.  The  Committee  were  then  instructed  “to  supply  the 
pulpit  and  procure  preaching  without  further  orders”.  Thus 
five  years  passed,  after  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Roots,  in  “im¬ 
proving”  a  great  number  of  candidates  and  probationers  for 
settlement. 
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General  History  —  Resumed  from  Chapter  XXIII 

French  and  Indian  Wars 


During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  England  and 
France  were  almost  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other.  The 
English  and  French  colonies  in  America  became  the  theater 
in  which  the  bloody  scenes  were  enacted.  The  Colonists  en¬ 
tered  with  alacrity  upon  the  enterprise  of  conquering  and 
subduing  the  military  post  and  forces  of  France  upon  this 
continent.  The  New  England  Colonies  especially  were  involved 
in  the  enterprise.  They  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  their  commerce  and  fisheries  by  French  privateers, 
fitted  out  under  French  authority  at  Louisburg,  on  Cape 
Breton.  This  was  a  strongly  fortified  post,  and  of  vast  im¬ 
portance.  The  British  government  determined  to  subdue  it. 
Accordingly  a  powerful  expedition  was  planned,  and  the  New 
England  Colonies  were  called  upon  to  join  in  the  enterprise. 
They  promptly  responded  favorably  to  the  call.  In  1745  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  ordered  that  500  “able 
bodied  effective  men”  .  .  .  “be  suitably  encouraged  to  enlist 
themselves  to  joyn”  .  .  .  “in  the  intended  expedition  against 
his  Majesty’s  enemies  at  Cape  Breton  and  parts  adjacent.” 

Volunteers  from  all  part  of  the  Colony  answered  the 
call  and  promptly  enlisted  in  the  service.  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott 
of  Windsor  was  appointed  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

At  the  same  time  “This  Assembly  do  appoint  Mr.  Samuel 
Pettibone  of  Symsbury,  to  be  Ensign  of  a  company  in  the 
regiment  of  foot  to  be  raised  and  sent  from  this  government 
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on  the  expedition  against  his  Majesty’s  enemies  at  Cape 
Breton,  &c.,  and  order  that  he  be  commissioned  accordingly.” 

The  expedition  was  successful  and  Louisburg  was  cap¬ 
tured.  From  this  time  the  war  was  vigorously  prosecuted. 
On  both  sides  it  was  carried  on  in  a  savage  and  ferocious 
manner.  The  French  had  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Indians. 
These  made  frequent  raids  and  incursions  upon  the  colonial 
frontier  towns.  The  French,  by  offering  premiums  for  scalps 
of  their  enemies,  encouraged  the  savages  in  their  bloody  work. 
The  Colonies  followed  this  shocking  example.  In  1746,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  enacted,  that  “for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  such  as  shall  voluntarily  and  at  their  own 
proper  cost  and  charge  go  out  against  our  Indian  enemies”  .  .  . 
“if  any  persons  shall  offer  themselves  to  the  said  Committee 
of  War,  for  said  purpose,”  .  .  .  they  “shall  have  for  every  male 
prisoner  of  the  enemy  Indians  sixteen  years  old  and  upwards 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  old  tenor  and  for  every  scalp 
of  male  Indian  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
old  tenor,  and  for  every  female  or  child  under  sixteen  years, 
of  age,  of  such  enemy  Indians  taken  captive,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds  old  tenor  and  for  every  scalp  of  such  female 
or  child,  killed  in  fight,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
five  pounds  old  tenor.  And  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony 
attacked  by  Indian  enemies,  and  to  such  souldiers  as  may  be 
employed  by  this  Colony  issuing  out  upon  any  party  or  parties 
of  Indians,  shall  be  given  for  each  enemy  Indian  killed  and 
scalp  produced,  or  taken  prisoner  by  such  inhabitant  or 
souldiers,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  old  tenor.”  In  1748 
hostilities  ceased  for  a  time.  A  treaty  was  signed,  by  the 
terms  of  which  both  governments  were  to  restore  the  fruits 
of  their  conquests,  and  peace  reigned  for  a  few  years.  This, 
however,  was  of  short  duration. 

In  1756  commenced  the  bloody  war  known  as  the  “French 
and  Indian  War,”  which  was  waged  to  a  great  extent  upon 
this  continent.  Expeditions  were  again  planned  and  fitted 
out  for  the  recapture  of  Louisburg  and  the  reduction  of  Canada. 
In  this  war,  Simsbury  contributed  its  full  proportion  of  troops. 
Among  the  first  to  enlist  from  this  town  were  two  young  men, 
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sons  of  John  Humphrey  Esq.,  Elihu  and  Nathaniel.  The 
former  was  Ensign,  and  the  latter  Clerk  in  “General  Lyman’s 
Company.”  This  Company  was  made  up  mostly  of  Windsor 
and  Suffield  men,  with  a  few  from  adjoining  towns.  These 
names  are  taken  from  “A  muster-roll  of  Gen11  Lyman’s. 
Company,”  “Camp  at  Montreal,  Sept.  4th,  1760.”  “This 
Company  was  formed  and  the  men  enlisted  in  the  spring  of 
1760.”  Previously  to  this,  however,  Noah  Humphrey  of 
Simsbury  had  raised  a  Company  in  and  about  this  town,  of 
which  he  was  commissioned  Captain,  and  John  Chick  1st 
Lieutenant  in  1759.  Elihu  and  Nathaniel  Humphrey  were 
members  of  this  Company  in**  1759,  in  camp  at  Montreal,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  from  their  father,  John  Humphrey,  now 
in  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants.  The  letter  is  super¬ 
scribed  and  directed  as  follows: 

“To,  Elihu  Humphrey,  —  at  the  Camp, 
in  Capt.  Noah  Humphrey’s  Company, 
in  General  Lyman’s  Regiment. 

These.” 

It  is  dated  July  21st  1759. 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  Nathaniel  Humphrey  to  his 
father,  dated  —  “Camp.  Fort  Ontario  —  3rd  October  1760.” 
graphically  describing  the  situation  and  the  final  surrender 
at  Montreal,  by  which,  after  years  of  struggle,  the  power  of 
France  upon  this  continent  was  annihilated. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  this  letter.  After  speaking 
of  his  brother  Elihu,  who  was  just  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  small-pox  he  says: 

“I  have  Nothing  very  Remarkable  to  write  but  of  our 
march  and  Success:  on  Monday  morning  the  nth  Aug11  we 
saild  from  fort  Ontario.  Saterday  the  16th  Do.  Landed  within 
9  mile  of  Swagochay,  on  Sunday  morn  they  sent  out  their 
vessel  to  meet  us  and  to  take  and  Destroy  our  battoes,  we 
had  no  vessels  with  us  bigger  than  a  Roe  Galley,  that  Carried 
one  12  pounder,  of  which  we  had  four.  They  went  out  to  meet 
the  french  Sloop,  and  ingaged  her,  and  after  firing  sum  Con¬ 
siderable  Guns,  they  struck  to  our  Roe-Galleys.  They  had 
101  men  on  bord  and  10  Guns:  they  had  no  more  vessels  then 


but  one  that  was  Run  aground,  which  they  Could  not  get  off, 
except  one  that  was  not  finished,  as  soon  as  we  was  master  of 
the  Sloop  we  were  ordered  to  Sail  in  our  battoes  Down  to  the 
fort,  it  being  on  a  Island  in  the  middle  of  the  River.  We  Landed 
on  each  side  of  it  above  swaigochy,  Swagochy  being  a  small 
Place  on  the  east  Side  of  the  River  about  3  miles  above  the 
Island,  there  we  made  our  Batteries  on  each  side  and  sent  the 
Sloop*  down  to  Lie  against  the  fort,  to  Draw  their  fire;  that  way 
they  kept  a  Considerable  fire  from  one  to  the  other,  the  23rd 
our  Batteries  was  Ready  and  fired  on  the  fort  and  continued 
firing  and  Throwing  Shells  till  the  25th  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  then  they  beat  a  parley  in  the  fort  and  surrendered 
the  fort  to  us  on  the  General’s  own  terms,  to  Lay  Down 
their  arms  and  march  out  Prisoners,  and  were  sent  to  Oswago. 

The  31st  Aug1  we  Sailed  for  Montreal,  the  5th  Sept,  we  came 
to  Seader  Pint  and  Landed  where  we  found  a  fine  street  of 
houses  —  but  the  inhabitance  were  all  fled  into  the  woods  for  1760 
shelter,  whom  the  General  sent  word  to,  that  if  they  would 
Come  in  and  Take  the  oath  of  Leagance  to  his  britanack 
majesty  which  they  very  Readily  accepted  and  then  Came 
flocking  in  and  went  every  man  to  his  work  giting  in  their 
Harvest  and  other  Things.  The  Indians  also  Came  in  and 
made  Peace  with  us  and  histed  inglish  Colors  in  their  fort. 

The  6th  Dy  we  came  within  a  mile  and  half  of  the  City  of 
Montreal  without  any  Resistance.  That  night  we  Lay  on  our 
armes  and  the  next  Day  they  Desired  a  Sessation  of  arms  till 
12  o’clock  which  the  General  granted:  but  they  Could  not 
agree  upon  terms  that  Day.  in  the  morning  the  General  sent 
them  word  he  Could  not  wait  any  Longer,  for  his  Troops  were  a 
Great  way  from  home,  and  they  Did  not  intend  to  wait  Long 
to  have  them  Conclude  what  would  be  best  for  them,  they 
then  Capitulated  on  the  Ginlls  own  Terms  on  the  8th  dy; 
the  Garrison  of  Regular  Troops  to  be  sent  to  france  and  all 
Took  the  Oath  of  Not  taking  up  arms  against  his  britanick 
majesty  During  the  war,  or  against  any  of  his  aleyes.  The 
inhabitance  seemed  Glad  that  we  had  Taken  mpntreal.  But 
the  Gentlemen  that  owned  Great  farmes  seemed&mtich  Cast 
down.  But  they  could  not  help  themselves,  for  Col  Havelons 
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army  Lay  Below  them  and  Boston  and  Rod  Island  Provincials 
and  the  Ranges  Lay  on  the  East  side  of  the  River  and  our 
army  above  the  City,  so  they  was  surrounded  on  every  side. 
This  is  a  very  Fine  City,  tis  said  by  them  that  have  seen  it, 
Equal  to  the  City  of  New  York.  The  walls  are  about  3  miles 
in  Length  and  there  is  eleven  Steaples  to  be  seen  in  the  City 
be  side  some  out  of  the  City.  I  see  I  shall  not  be  able  to  Give 
you  so  full  account  as  I  would,  for  want  of  Paper,  so  must 
Conclude  with  my  Sencear  Desires  of  your  Prayers  to  God 
for  us,  that  he  would  Restore  my  brother  to  Helth  and  Return 
us  home  if  it  be  his  will  and  Plesure. 

No  more,  at  present  but  Remain  your  Dutifull  Son. 

Nath11  Humphrey.” 

“For  John  Humphrey  Esq.,  at  Simsbury  in  Connecticut. 
These  with  Care.” 

But  though  the  war  with  France  was  thus  brought  to  a 
close,  by  the  surrender  of  all  her  military  posts  and  forces 
in  America  to  the  English,  the  latter  government  was  still 
involved  in  war  with  Spain  —  an  ally  of  France.  A  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  made  and  a  large  fleet  with  15  or 
16,000  troops  were  sent  out  for  the  reduction  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  in  1762. 

A  large  provincial  force  was  sent  out  by  the  Colonies  of 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  under  command  of 
General  Phineas  Lyman  of  Suflield.  For  this  expedition  Capt. 
Noah  Humphrey  raised  a  Company  of  47  men  in  and  about 
Simsbury  of  which  he  was  commissioned  Captain  in  March 
1762,  which  formed  a  part  of  General  Lyman’s  force,  in  that 
ill-fated  expedition.  Of  this  Company,  Elihu  Humphrey  went 
out  as  2d  Lieutenant,  and  three  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Havana  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  regiment.  His  brother, 
Nathaniel,  also  enlisted  as  a  private,  but  was  appointed  ensign 
of  the  Company  immediately  after  his  arrival  there. 

“At  the  disembarkation,  August  10th,  the  Simsbury 
company  consisted  of  47  men,  of  whom  twenty-two  died  be¬ 
fore  leaving  this  island,  and  some  others  deceased  on  the 
passage  home.  There  were  fourteen  men  in  this  Company 
belonging  to  that  part  of  Simsbury  which  lies  within  the 
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present  limits  of  Granby,  all  but  two  of  whom  lost  their  lives. 
These  were  Andrew  Hillyer  and  Dudley  Hays.  There  had  been 
preserved  'a  Weekly  Return’  of  this  Regiment,  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Major  Elihu  Humphrey.  This  return  shows  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  forces  after  their 
arrival  at  Havana  and  during  their  stay  upon  the  Island  from 
August  ioth  to  October  16th.  The  expedition  comprised 
eleven  Companies,  numbering  802  men.  On  the  14th  of  August 
the  number  of  troops  returned  as  such  was  140;  the  next  week, 
343;  Sept.  1 8  th,  540.  By  Oct.  2d  only  thirty-four  men  were 
returned  as  fit  for  duty;  and  at  the  last  return,  Oct.  16th, 
the  whole  number  was  forty;  in  Capt.  Humphrey’s  Company 
but  four.  Up  to  this  time,  342  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  regi¬ 
ment;  some  died  on  the  passage  home,  and  some  were  captured 
or  shipwrecked/’ 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  the  writer 
of  this,  an  old  pocket-book  which  belonged  to  Major  Elihu 
Humphrey,  which  he  carried  with  him  and  on  which  he  wrote, 
doubtless  at  that  time  and  on  the  spot,  “ Havana  capitulated. 
14th  Aug*  1762.” 

In  May,  1769,  the  General  Assembly  erected  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  District  of  Hartford,  in  the  territory  em¬ 
bracing  “the  towns  of  Symsbury,  Barkhampstead,  Hartland, 
Winchester  and  Colebrook”  ...  a  Court  of  Probate,  which 
“shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  District  of 
Symsbury,”  and  enacted  “that  in  said  district  there  shall  be  a 
court  of  probate  held  by  one  judge,  to  be  appointed  and  com¬ 
missioned  for  that  purpose  according  to  law,  who  shall  have  a 
clerk  by  him  to  be  appointed  and  sworn  to  that  office;  which 
court  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  powers,  authorities, 
and  privileges  that  the  other  courts  of  probate  in  the  Colony 
by  law  have  and  are  respectively  vested  with.” 

At  the  same  Session,  the  General  Assembly  appointed 
“John  Owen,  Esqr,  to  be  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for 
the  District  of  Simsbury  for  the  year  ensuing.” 
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XXVIII 

The  War  of  the  Revolution 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  towns  of  the  Colony  furnished  a  larger 
number  of  enlisted  men  for  the  army  of  the  Revolution  than 
Simsbury.  With  great  unanimity,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
espoused  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  rendered  essential  aid  in 
the  great  struggle  for  National  Independence.  In  the  pre¬ 
liminary  proceedings  which  led  to  that  struggle  they  were  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  patriots  of  that  time  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  At  an  early  period  of  the  French  War,  it  had  been 
proposed  by  the  British  ministry  that  the  several  Governors 
of  the  American  Colonies  should  meet  and  adopt  such  measures 
as  the  common  safety  might  demand  in  carrying  on  the  war; 
and  that  they  might  draw  upon  the  British  Treasury  for  all 
necessary  sums  to  defray  expenses,  which  sums  Parliament 
would  undertake  to  repay  by  imposing  a  general  tax  upon  the 
1774.  colonies.  This  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  colonies.  They 
at  once  and  unanimously  declared  that  an  attempt  to  impose 
taxes  by  a  parliament  where  they  were  not  represented  would 
never  be  submitted  to  by  the  American  people.  Here  was  the 
origin  of  the  contest  which  terminated  in  the  separation  of  the 
Colonies  from  their  dependence  upon  the  British  Crown, 
and  their  establishment  as  an  independent  nation. 

The  proposition  to  tax  the  colonies  was  followed  up, 
from  time  to  time,  by  various  oppressive  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government,  such  as  restrictions  on  commerce, 
prohibition  of  manufacturers,  the  Stamp  Act,  etc.  All  these 
led  to  a  general  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  But  when  on 
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the  7th  of  March  1774,  the  “Boston  Port  Bill”  was  passed, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  its  passage  reached  America,  the  public 
excitement  was  intense.  By  that  i\ct,  the  Port  of  Boston  was 
precluded  from  the  privilege  of  landing,  of  discharging,  or  of 
loading  and  shipping  goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  Rapidly 
the  news  passed  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to  town.  Public 
meetings  were  immediately  called  and  resolutions  adopted, 
expressive  of  indignation  at  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  sympathy  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston. 

Such  a  meeting  was  held  in  Simsbury  on  the  receipt  of 
the  news  here.  It  was  nearly  a  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  patriotic  votes  and 
,  acts  of  that  meeting: 

“At  a  Special  Town  Meeting  held  in  Simfbury  warned  by  s.  t.  r. 
Order  of  the  Select  men,  at  the  ufual  Place  of  holding  Public  B- 4 
meetings  in  Said  Town  on  Thurfday  the  11th  Day  of  Auguft 
Anno  Domini  1774.  1774. 

Hezekiah  Humphry  Esq:  was  Chofen  Moderator  for  Said 
Meeting.  .  .  . 

“This  Meeting  taking  into  Confideration  the  unhappy 
Difference,  and  Contention  arifen  Between  the  Britifh  Miniftry 
and  the  Province  of  the  Mafsachufetts  Bay,  efpecially  the 
Arbitrary  Proceedings  againft  the  Town  of  Bofton  by  the  Act 
called  the  ‘Bofton  Port  Bill’  and  an  Armed  Force  blocking  up 
their  Harbour,  Stoping  their  Trade  &c.  and  confidering  our 
Near  connections  with  Said  Province,  and  how  much  our 
Trade  and  Intereft  is  affected  thereby,  do  Judge  ourSelves 
loudly  called  upon  to  make  the  following  Declarations  and 
Rejoices ,  Viz. 

“That  the  Charter  Priviledges  Granted  to  this  Colony 
by  King  Charles  II,  and  Tranfmitted  to  us  by  our  Virtuous 
Predicessors,  who  ventured  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  and 
every  defirable  enjoyment  to  acquire,  we  Esteem  as  our 
birth  Right,  Sacred  to  ourSelves,  and  our  Pofterity,  and 
that  none  has  right  to  difturb  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  them; 
which  Priviledges  we  are  determined  to  hold,  and  tranfmit  to 
the  Generations  to  come  againft  all  oppofition  whatfoever.  .  .  . 
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“That  as  faithful  and  Loyal  Subjects  of  His  Britanick 
Majefty  King  George  the  III,  we  are  ready  to  contribute 
Constitutionally,  for  the  Support  of  his  Royal  Perfon,  and 
Government,  according  to  our  ability;  Yet,  neverthelefs,  we 
Judge  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  no  Legal  right 
to  lay  Taxes  or  Duties  on  our  Perfons  or  Properties  without 
our  confent.  Therefore  We  Refolve  that  our  Brethren  and 
Friends,  at  Bofton,  are  now  Suffering  under  the  cruel  hand  of 
opprefsion  and  arbitrary  Government,  in  having  been  con¬ 
demned  unheard,  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Royal 
Charter,  that  had  been  granted  to  Said  Province.  We  therefore 
from  a  tender  feeling  for  the  Poor  Inhabitants  of  that  Great 
Town  of  Bofton,  do  Judge  it  our  duty  to  contribute  of  our 
Subftance  for  their  relief  under  their  prefent  Sufferings. 

“Furthermore  this  meeting  concur  and  approve  of  a 
P.36  General  Congrefs  from  the  Several  Colonies  and  Plantations 
in  North  America  to  be  Convened  at  Philadelphia  in  September 
next,  agreeable  to  the  Refolves  of  Several  Towns  already  Pub- 
lifhed,  relating  to  a  Non  Importation  agreement  from  Great 
Britain  &c. 

“We  likewife  concur  with  our  Neighbouring  Towns,  that 
a  Harmony,  and  Correfpondence,  be  propogated  and  main¬ 
tained  between  the  Several  Towns  in  this  and  Neighbouring 
Colonies,  for  their  mutual  advice  and  afsiftance,  as  Occafion 
Shall  call  for.  Therefore  Col.  Jonathan  Pettibon,  John  Owen 
Efqr:,  Co1.  Jonathan  Humphrey,  Judah  Holcomb  Efqr:,  Mr: 
Joel  Hayes,  Mr:  Afahel  Holcomb,  Mr:  Ezekiel  Phelps,  Oliver 
Humphry  Efqr:,  and  Cap*:  Amos  Willcocks  were  Chosen  a 
Comtee  of  Correfpondence  for  the  Purpose  aforesd. 

“This  Meeting  further  Refolve,  that  a  Subfcription  be 
Speedily  opened  for  all  well  Difpofed  Persons  to  Shew  their 
Redinefs  to  Contribute  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  Diftrefsed 
Inhabitants  of  Bofton  in  Such  articles  as  each  Subfcriber 
Shall  Judge  proper,  and  their  circumftances  will  beft  admit  of. 
and  the  aforenamed  Gentlemen,  the  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
refpondence  are  Chosen  a  Committee  to  open  and  Encourage, 
and  take  in  Said  Subfcriptions,  and  the  Said  Committee  are 
to  receive  Said  Donations,  and  to  Transmit  the  same  to  the 
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Select  men  of  the  Town  of  Bofton,  or  to  Such  other  perfon 
or  Persons  as  Sd  Town  Shall  appoint,  taking  their  receipt  for 
the  Same  to  be  improved  for  the  Purpofe  aforesaid. 

“The  foregoing  Pafsed  Nemine  Contradicenta,  and  to  be 
publifhed  in  the  Connecticut  Courrant.  Certified  by  — 

John  Owen,  Town  Clerk/’ 

It  was  the  spirit  of  these  Resolutions  all  over  our  country 
pervading  all  classes  of  the  people,  that  achieved  our  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  cemented  our  Union.  It  was  such  resolutions 
as  these  that  called  together  that  first  Continental  Congress 
that  convened  on  the  4th  of  September  following,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  united  the  Colonies  and  agreed  upon  and  issued  a 
Declaration  of  Rights. 

This  act  of  the  British  Parliament  to  destroy  the  trade 
of  Boston  excited  universal  sympathy.  In  none  of  the  colonies 
was  there  a  greater  manifestation  of  sympathy  and  patriotic 
feeling  than  in  Connecticut.  All  over  the  Colony  town  meetings 
were  held  and  resolutions  passed,  expressive  of  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  Boston,  and  of  indignation  and  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  tyrannical  act.  Donations  were  sent  from  al¬ 
most  every  town  for  the  relief  of  its  distressed  inhabitants. 

In  September  of  this  year  (1774)  the  alarm  was  raised 
that  ships  of  war  were  cannonading  Boston.  Instantly  the 
country  was  aroused;  the  cry  “to  Arms”  resounded  every¬ 
where.  Instant  preparations  were  made  for  resistance.  The 
roads  were  soon  crowded  with  armed  men  on  their  way  to 
Boston.  In  Connecticut  alone,  it  was  estimated  that  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  were 
on  their  march.  Then  intelligence  was  received  that  it  was  a 
false  alarm,  and  they  returned.  But  the  spirit  of  the  people 
was  manifested  by  the  incident. 

In  the  Spring  of  1775,  the  General  Assembly  met  and 
voted  to  raise  one-fourth  of  the  militia  of  the  Colony  for 
its  special  defense,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  was 
sent  for  the  relief  of  Boston.  Of  these,  two  companies  were 
sent  from  Simsbury  in  April  of  that  year,  —  one,  of  twenty- 
five  men,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Amos  Wilcox;  the 
other,  of  twenty-six  men,  under  Capt.  Zachariah  Gillet. 
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But  the  military  operations  of  Simsbury  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  militia  of  the  town.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed  at  Lexington.  In 
three  weeks  from  that  time,  a  company  of  more  than  100 
volunteers  was  raised  in  Simsbury  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Abel  Pettibone,  and  marched  to  the  camp  near  Boston. 
Many  of  them  were  afterwards  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill. 

Immediately  after  this  battle  another  company  was  raised 
of  seventy-five  men,  under  command  of  Capt.  Elihu  Humphrey. 

Of  the  raising  of  this  Company,  and  their  march  to 
Boston,  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  in  his  “History  of  My  Own 
Times,”  gives  the  following  account.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Company  and  knew  whereof  he  wrote.  He  says: 

“I  enlisted  under  Captain  Elihu  Humphrey  of  Simsbury. 
My  other  officers  were  Lieut.  Andrew  Hillyer,  Lieut.  Ebenezer 
Fitch  Bissell  and  Ensign  Stoughton;  all  of  whom  are  men  of 
character  and  reputation.  Captain  Elihu,  as  we  generally 
called  him,  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Humphrey,  formerly 
one  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Hartford.  Captain  Elihu 
was  a  well-bred  gentleman;  his  friendly  turn  of  mind,  with  a 
sweetness  of  disposition,  secured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men; 
his  confidence  and  esteem  procured  him  the  commission  of 
Major,  in  the  second  campaign.  He  dying  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1776,  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  family,  a  name,  whose 
reputation  will  not  be  forgotten  during  many  generations.  I 
knew  him  —  I  revered  him  —  and  I  loved  him.  Lieut.  Hillyer 
(now  Col.  Hillyer)  was  also  of  Simsbury.  He  was  a  handsome 
sprightly  young  gentleman,  who  had,  in  early  life,  received  a 
college  education.  As  an  officer,  his  manner  was  unassuming, 
gentle  and  persuasive.  Whenever  he  spoke,  the  soldiers  heard 
him  with  pleasure,  and  whatever  was  his  will,  was  cheerfully 
complied  with.  E.  Fitch  Bissell  of  Windsor,  was  second  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  was  a  gentleman,  though  not  of  the  most  easy  and 
familiar  turn;  yet,  for  his  steady,  correct  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  station,  was  well  respected.  Of  Ensign  Stoughton,  I 
remember  but  little.  He  was  a  tall  well  made  man,  and  pos- 
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sessed  a  good  military  appearance.  He  was  also  from  old 
Windsor.  The  Sergeants  in  this  Company  were  Aaron  Pinney, 
Jacob  Tuller,  Daniel  Higley,  and  Thomas  Hayden;  Jonathan 
Humphrey,  Jr.  (afterwards  Col.  Humphrey)  was  Clerk  of  the 
Roll;  all  of  Simsbury  except  Sergeant  Playden.  Sergeant  Pinney 
was  a  man  of  a  fierce  and  fiery  countenance,  and  commanding 
air,  well  becoming  a  soldier  of  ’75.  Sergeant  Tuller  was  a 
man  from  whom  we  did  not  expect  much  flattery;  his  brow 
was  generally  knit  together  in  a  forbidding  frown.  Sergeant 
Higley,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  old  French  War,  was  of  a 
musical  turn,  and  his  old  war  songs  made  the  time  pass  away 
to  very  good  account.  Sergeant  Thomas  Hayden  was,  no 
doubt,  a  military  man;  but  I  should  guess  no  soldier  ever 
admired  him  for  his  pleasant  airs.  Jonathan  Humphrey,  Clerk 
of  the  Roll,  was  a  most  charming  companion;  his  social  airs 
and  pleasant  countenance  gained  the  affection  and  good  wishes 
of  all. 

“Our  company  being  suddenly  enlisted,  to  the  number 
of  about  seventy  five,  rank  and  file,  orders  were  given  for  all 
to  meet  on  a  certain  day  at  the  house  of  the  Captain  well 
equipped,  and  ready  to  begin  their  march.”  (This  house  is 
still  standing,  and  is  occupied  as  the  residence  of  his  grandson. 
Dr.  Lucius  I.  Barber).  “The  Rev.  Mr.  Pitkin  of  Farmington, 
was  requested  that  day  to  preach  the  farewell  sermon  to  the 
soldiers.  At  the  hour  appointed,  we  marched  to  the  meeting 
house,  where  the  officers  appeared  in  military  style,  with  their 
appropriate  badges  of  distinction,  and  the  soldiers  in  proper 
order,  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  as  men  prepared 
for  battle.  It  was  a  full  and  overflowing  audience,  all  in  high 
expectation  of  hearing  something  new  and  charming  from  so 
gifted  a  preacher.  After  his  warm  and  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven 
for  the  success  and  posterity  of  the  American  armies,  and  the 
liberties  and  freedom  of  our  country,  he  introduced  his  address, 
if  I  remember  right,  from  these  Words:  ‘Play  the  men  for  your 
country  and  for  the  cities  of  your  God;  and  the  Lord  do  that 
which  seemeth  him  good.’  His  sermon  was  well  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  spirit  of  the  day.  It  was  tender  and  pathetic, 
lively  and  animating.  It  was  like  martial  music;  while  it 
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touched  the  finer  feelings,  it  roused  and  animated  for  the 
dreadful  outset,  the  shout  of  war  and  the  cry  of  victory.  During 
the  time  of  its  delivery,  abundance  of  tears  were  seen  to  flow, 
from  both  old  and  young,  male  as  well  as  female.  The  sermon 
being  ended,  the  drums  soon  beat  to  arms.  Being  arranged  in 
military  order,  we  were  again  conducted  to  the  Captain’s  house 
and  dismissed  for  a  short  time.  In  going  to  and  from  the 
meeting,  we  were  followed  and  accompanied  by  a  mixed 
multitude,  fathers  and  mothers,  wives  and  children,  sisters, 
friends  and  strangers.  Now  each  soldier  had  the  opportunity 
of  mingling  for  a  few  moments  with  his  dearest  friends  and 
companions.  The  tender  feelings  of  love  —  of  friendship  — 
of  affection  —  again  burst  forth.  While  the  fond  father  and 
tender-hearted  mother  are  bidding  adieu  to  their  sons,  the 
husband,  the  wife,  the  children,  brothers,  sisters  and  best 
friends  are  exchanging,  as  for  the  last  time,  the  token  of  their 
love  and  the  best  affections  of  the  heart. 

“In  the  midst  of  this  mingling  scene  of  sorrow,  the  drums 
beat  to  arms.  ‘Soldiers  take  your  places,’  is  the  word:  the  line 
of  march  is  formed;  we  add  one  more  wishful,  lingering  look, 
while  many  a  silent  tear  bespeaks  the  real  feeling  of  the  heart. 
The  word  is  given,  we  begin  our  march  with  Silence,  down¬ 
cast  looks,  and  pensive  feelings  and  reflections.  We  were  now 
leaving  our  homes,  our  friends  and  all  our  pleasant  places 
behind,  and  which  our  eyes  might  never  again  behold.  The  most 
of  us  had  not  at  that  time  I  believe,  been  twenty  miles  from 
home.” 

They  marched  to  Roxbury  and  reached  the  place  of 
their  encampment  after  a  march  of  nine  or  ten  days.  Here 
they  remained  in  camp  till  December  of  that  year,  when 
they  were  discharged. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  exploits  of  the 
war  was  achieved  at  its  very  commencement,  —  an  exploit 
in  which  Connecticut  men  were  engaged,  and  with  whom  a 
Simsbury  man  was  one  of  the  principal  actors  and  projectors. 
This  was  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga. 

In  April,  1775,  several  patriotic  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  convened  at  Hartford,  to  consult  as  to  the  situation. 
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There  was  convincing  proof  that  a  design  was  formed  by  the 
British  ministry  of  making  an  invasion  upon  the  northern 
colonies  by  way  of  Quebec.  The  importance  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  as  military  posts,  and  their  value  to  the 
Colonies  in  case  of  such  invasion  were  clearly  discerned. 

Impelled  by  a  just  regard  for  their  defense  and  self- 
preservation,  it  was  resolved  to  capture  and  hold  these  forts. 
They  borrowed  money  from  the  Colonial  treasury  on  their 
individual  security.  They  appointed  a  Committee  to  direct 
the  expedition,  who,  after  collecting  sixteen  men  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  among  whom  was  Capt.  Noah  Phelps  of  Simsbury,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  where  forty  or  fifty 
volunteers  were  added  to  their  number.  The  expedition  then 
advanced  to  Bennington,  Vt.  where  it  was  joined  by  Ethan 
Allen,  and  nearly  one  hundred  volunteers.  Thus  reinforced 
to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  they 
marched  to  Castleton,  where  they  were  organized  as  a  military 
company.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  a 
commander.  They  marched  directly  to  a  point  opposite  to 
Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Meantime  Capt.  Phelps  had  been  selected  to  proceed 
to  the  fort,  examine  its  situation  and  condition  and  make 
report  to  his  associates.  He  proceeded  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake  in  a  boat,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
tavern  near  the  fort.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  occupied  a 
room  adjoining  that  in  which  he  slept,  for  a  supper  party, 
and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  protracted  their  entertain¬ 
ment  to  a  very  late  hour.  They  spoke  of  the  commotion  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  condition  of  their  fort.  Very  early  in  the 
morning  Capt.  Phelps  gained  admission  into  the  fort  for  the 
purpose  of  being  shaved.  While  retiring  through  it,  the  com¬ 
mandant  walked  with  him  and  conversed  about  the  rebels,  their 
movements  and  their  object.  Capt.  Phelps,  seeing  a  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  fort  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  remarked 
that  it  would  afford  but  a  feeble  defense  against  the  rebels  if 
they  should  attack  it.  The  commandant  replied,  “Yes,  but 
that  is  not  our  greatest  misfortune,  for  all  our  powder  is  dam¬ 
aged,  and  before  we  can  use  it,  we  are  obliged  to  sift  and  dry 
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it.”  He  left  the  fort,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  the  lake 
shore  and  employed  a  boatman  to  transport  him  in  a  small 
boat  down  the  lake.  He  entered  the  boat  in  plain  view  of  the 
fort,  and  under  her  guns.  He  had  not  proceeded  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  before  he  urged  the  boatman  to  exert  himself  and  ter¬ 
minate  the  voyage  as  soon  as  possible.  The  boatman  requested 
Capt.  Phelps  to  take  an  oar  and  assist;  this  was  declined,  being 
in  full  view  of  the  fort,  by  replying  that  he  was  not  a  boatman. 
After  rounding  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake,  and 
intercepting  the  view  from  the  fort,  he  proposed  taking  the 
oar,  and  did  so.  Being  a  strong  and  active  man,  he  excited  the 
surprise  of  the  boatman  by  the  velocity  of  the  boat,  who,  with 
an  oath,  replied  “You  have  seen  a  boat  before  now,  sir.” 
This  circumstance  at  the  time  excited  the  boatman’s  suspicion 
that  his  passenger  was  not  a  loyal  subject,  but  fear  of  superior 
strength  prevented  an  attempt  to  carry  him  back  to  the  fort, 
as  he  told  Capt.  Phelps  after  the  surrender.  Capt.  Phelps 
reached  his  place  of  destination,  met  his  associates,  and  told 
them  what  he  had  discovered.  The  next  morning,  May  ioth, 
1775,  the  fort,  upon  demand  made  by  Col.  Allen,  by  authority 
of  “the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress”  was 
surrendered  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

In  1776,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  “Noah  Phelps, 
of  Simsbury,  captain  of  a  company,  in  a  regiment  to  be  raised 
for  the  continental  service.”  In  1777 ,  he  was  appointed  Lieut. 
Colonel  of  a  battalion  to  be  raised. 

In  August,  1777,  the  General  Assembly  resolved  to  raise  a 
regiment  “by  voluntary  enlistment”  .  .  .  “to  serve  in  the 
northern  department  or  elsewhere”  and  appointed  Samuel 
McLallan  Colonel,  and  Noah  Phelps  Lieut.  Colonel.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Major  General  of 
the  Militia. 

The  Militia  of  the  Colony  was  organized  and  formed 
into  regiments  in  1739.  Pri°r  to  this  time  there  was  only  a 
company  organization.  In  that  year  all  the  military  companies 
in  the  Colony  were  formed  into  regiments.  There  were  at  first 
thirteen  regiments.  This  number  was  subsequently  increased. 
In  1774,  the  1 8th  regiment  was  formed,  comprising  the  military 
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companies  of  Simsbury,  New  Hartford,  Hartland,  Barkham- 
stead  and  Colebrook,  and  Jonathan  Pettibone,  Esq.,  was 
appointed  Colonel,  and  Jonathan  Humphrey,  Esq.,  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  both  prominent  Simsbury  men,  and  both  subse¬ 
quently  engaged  in  active  service. 

The  following  scrap  of  information  from  a  Hartford 
newspaper  of  Sept.  4th,  1775,  is  of  interest,  as  showing  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  times.  “Jonathan  Pettibone,  Colonel 
of  the  1 8  th  regiment  of  militia  in  this  Colony,  on  receiving  the 
notice  from  the  Continental  Congress,  to  enlist  one-fourth  part 
of  the  militia  to  be  in  readiness  on  the  shortest  notice  for  service, 
gave  orders  to  the  Captains  of  his  regiment  to  muster  their 
men  for  said  purpose,  as  minute  men. 

“The  spirit  was  so  generous  in  the  soldiery,  that  a  number 
sufficient  to  form  three  companies  of  sixty-eight  men  each, 
exclusive  of  officers,  immediately  enlisted,  chose  their  officers, 
soon  equipt,  and  were  ready  for  any  expedition  on  the  shortest 
notice.” 

In  July  1776,  the  whole  militia  company  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Job.  Case  of  Simsbury  was  drafted,  and  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  at  a  certain  time  on  the  parade;  from  thence 
to  march  to  New  Haven,  and  thence  to  take  shipping  for  New 
York.  They  were  allowed  but  one  day  to  make  preparation. 

Col.  Jonathan  Pettibone  was  commander  of  the  regiment,  and 
Jonathan  Humphrey  Lieut. -Colonel. 

Of  this  expedition,  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  in  his  “History 
of  My  Own  Times f  says:  “The  next  year,  the  war  appeared 
much  more  alarming,  as  the  British  had  sent  out  a  large  1776. 
addition  of  sea  and  land  forces.  The  whole  country  west  of 
Connecticut  River  was  in  alarm.  The  militia  were  called  out 
for  the  defence  of  New-York  and  Long-Island.  In  this  general 
alarm,  I  again  turn  out,  with  most  of  my  old  associates  in  arms. 

This  was  about  the  month  of  July.  We  took  shipping  at  New- 
Haven,  I  think  the  day  before  the  battle  began  at  Flat-Bush, 
on  Long  Island;  which  battle  continued  for  several  days.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  very  serious  time  with  us.  From  the  place 
where  we  were  stationed,  the  loud  thunders  of  the  cannon, 
and  the  cracking  of  small  arms,  while  the  smoke  ascended 
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like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace  gave  us,  as  might  be  expected, 
anxious  and  trembling  fears  for  the  cause  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves.  Our  army,  at  length,  finding  out  that 
they  were  not  able  to  hold  their  position,  made  a  general  and 
very  secure  retreat  from  Long  Island  to  the  city,  under  the 
darkness  of  the  night;  which  retreat  was  not  discovered  by 
the  enemy  till  sometime  after  sunrise  next  morning.  This  was 
owing  to  a  very  dense  fog,  through  which  the  sun  did  not  shine 
till  about  an  hour  high.  I  need  not  mention,  that  shortly  after 
this,  our  armies  evacuated  the  city,  which  was  made  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  British  troops.  Not  long  after,  Fort-Washington, 
with  1800  Americans,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  a  very  dark  period  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  The 
principal  officers  of  our  regiment,  in  this  expedition  of  ’76, 
were  Col.  Jonathan  Pettibone,  the  elder.  Lieut.  Col.  Jonathan 
Humphrey,  the  elder,  and  Major  Holmes.  Job  Case  was  my 
Captain,  —  Benjamin  Farnham,  lieutenant,  and  Benjamin 
Bodwell,  ensign. 

“Colonels  Pettibone  and  Humphrey  had  been  officers  in 
the  French  war,  and  both  very  respectable  characters  as 
Christians  and  Statesmen. 

“Colonel  Pettibone  died  on  his  return  from  New  York, 
and  his  remains  lie  buried  in  the  public  burying  ground  in 
New  Rochelle.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  enterprise  and 
resolution.  That  he  was  a  politician,  appears  from  his  being 
twenty-eight  times  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut.  In  addition  to  all,  he  was  a  kind-hearted,  benevo¬ 
lent,  hospitable  man.  His  death  was  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him.” 

In  the  old  burying  ground  in  Simsbury,  stands  an  ancient 
headstone,  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

“In  Memory  of  Col.  Jonathan  Pettibone,  who  Departed 
This  Life,  at  Rye,  in  the  State  of  New-York  &  was  Buried 
there;  at  the  head  of  his  Reg11  in  the  Defence  of  his  Country, 
Sept.  6th  1776,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  He  filld  up  his  De¬ 
partments  in  publick  &  Privet  life,  with  fidelaty  &  Honor, 
exhibited  a  bright  example  of  the  Christian  Virtue8  &  Died 
with  a  firm  hope  of  a  Glorious  immortality.” 
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In  1776,  after  his  return  from  Boston,  Capt.  Elihu  Hum¬ 
phrey  was  in  command  of  a  Company,  and  subsequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Continental  line,  and 
was  in  service  in  and  about  New  York.  In  the  battle  of  Long- 
Island  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
confined  in  the  “Old  Sugar  House”,  where  he  was  barbarously 
treated,  so  that  on  his  release  his  health  was  destroyed,  and  he 
returned  home  and  died  soon  after.  As  an  officer  and  soldier, 
he  was  brave  and  efficient;  as  a  citizen  and  friend,  he  was 
respected  and  beloved.  Standing  near  those  of  Col.  Pettibone 
and  Col.  Humphrey,  his  gravestone  bears  the  following  in¬ 
scription: 

“In  Memory  of  Maj.  Elihu  Humphrey,  who  died  Feb.  ye 
25th  A.D.  1777 .  In  ye  39th  year  of  his  age.” 

“Death  is  a  debt  to  Nature  due. 

Which  I  have  paid  &  so  must  you.” 

Many  other  names  of  brave  and  patriotic  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Simsbury  might  be  here  inserted  as  worthy  of 
mention,  did  space  permit.  The  18th  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Col.  Jonathan  Humphrey,  consisted  of  twenty-one  com¬ 
panies  with  an  aggregate  force  of  eleven  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  men,  more  than  three-quarters  of  whom  belonged  to 
Simsbury.  In  July  of  that  year,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
men  of  that  regiment  were  in  service  in  the  continental  army. 
In  1778  the  whole  of  this  regiment  was  called  into  service  in 
and  about  New  York,  and  subsequently  detachments  from  it 
were  occasionally  sent  out  for  short  periods  of  service. 

In  this  war  many  citizens  of  Simsbury  laid  down  their 
lives  to  secure  their  country’s  liberty. 

The  Town,  also  as  a  community,  was  zealous  and  active 
in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  glorious  cause.  The  year  1777 
was  a  trying  period.  On  the  18  th  of  March  of  that  year,  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Safety  of  Connecticut  ordered,  “that 
the  civil  authority.  Selectmen,  and  Military  Officers,  and  all 
friends  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  should  be  requested  and 
exhorted  to  exert  themselves  to  their  utmost,  and  that  im¬ 
mediately,  as  they  regarded  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  their 
country,  in  encouragging  and  procuring  the  quotas  of  their 
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respective  towns  to  engage  in  said  service,  and  encourage  such 
enlistments. ”  In  compliance  with  this  request,  A  Town¬ 
meeting  was  called  by  the  Selectmen  on  the  26th  of  March, 
at  which  it  was  — 

“Voted,  that  the  prefent  Selectmen,  Namely,  Jacob 
Tuller,  Isaac  Gillet,  Cap1:  Ezekial  Humphry,  Richard  Gay, 
and  Cap1:  Sam11:  Hays  are  Chofen  a  Committee  to  take  care 
of  the  families  of  any  of  the  Soldiers  who  Defire  it  to  lay  out 
the  money  Such  Soldiers  Shall  depofit  in  their  hands  to  pur- 
chafe  provifions  &  other  necefsaries  for  Such  Families  at  ye 
prices  Stated  by  Law,  agreeable  to  the  Requifition  of  the 
Governor  &  council  of  Safety. 

“It  is  alfo  recommended  by  this  meeting  to  Said  Select- 
ment  to  See  what  money  they  can  get  by  Subfcriptions  or 
Donations  to  Encourage  Soldiers  to  Inlift  into  the  Continental 
Army.” 

On  the  1 2th  of  September,  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Safety  resolved,  “that  each  town  in  the  State  should  be  re¬ 
quested,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  convene  and  make  provision 
as  should  appear  best,  to  procure  immediately,  one  shirt  or 
more  if  they  saw  fit,  either  linen  or  woolen,  one  hunting  shirt 
or  frock,  one  pair  of  woolen  overhalls,  one  or  two  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  and  one  pair  of  shoes  for  each  non-commissioned  officer 
and  soldier  in  the  continental  who  belonged  to  such  towns,  &c.” 
Accordingly,  “At  a  Lawfull  Town  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Simbury  at  ye  Meeting  Houfe  in  the  firft 
Society  in  Said  Town  on  the  29th  Day  of  September  A.D.  I777> 
Legally  convened  by  Special  order  of  the  Selectmen. 

“Capt.  Ezekiel  Humphry  was  Chofen  Moderator  of  sd 
Meeting. 

“Then  his  Excellencies  Requifition  of  the  12th  Inftant 
was  Read,  wherein  it  is  Refolved  that  Some  provifion  be 
Speedily  made  for  the  Soldiers  gone  from  this  Town,  into 
ye  continental  army,  to  provide  for  them  Shoes  &  Stockings, 
and  other  articles  of  Clothing  as  therein  mentioned,  and  it 
was  voted,  that  the  Town  will  comply  with  said  Requeft. 

“And  alfo  voted  that  the  prefent  Selectmen  of  this  Town 
as  soon  as  they  pofsably  can  are  Directed  to  provide  &  procure 
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said  articles  of  Clothing,  for  the  Number  of  Soldiers  belonging 
to  this  Town  who  are  gone  into,  &  Joined,  the  Continental 
Army,  and  Deliver  ye  Same  to  one,  or  ye  other,  of  the  Com- 
mifsaries  mentioned  in  Said  Requifition,  and  to  pay  the  Ex- 
pences  theireof  out  of  the  Town  Treafury. 

“Voted  that  all  the  Soldiers  belonging  to  this  Town  that 
are  in  actual  Service  in  the  State  or  Joined  the  Army  Shall 
have  for  their  wages  four  pounds  per  month  with  what  the 
Continental  Congrefs  have  or  Shall  allow  them  that  is  with 
what  they  are  Intitled  to  from  ye  Public  they  Shall  have  four 
pounds  pr  Month,  and  what  ye  Continental  wages  fall  Short, 
the  remainder  Shall  be  made  up  to  them  by  this  Town,  that 
is  for  all  such  as  are  or  Shall  be  in  Actual  Service,  until  the 
Town  Shall  See  caufe  to  order  otherwife.” 

At  a  Town  Meeting  held  in  December  1777,  it  was  “Voted 
that  the  Prefent  Selectmen  of  this  Town  fhall  be  a  Committee 
to  take  Care  of  Soldiers  Wives  &  Families  that  are  or  Shall  be  5'  T;R 
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called,  or  engaged  in  the  continental  Service  agreeable  to  a  b.  4 
Late  Act  of  ye  General  Afsembly  relating  thereto,  and  alfo  to 
procure  tents,  Clothing  &c.  for  ye  Soldiers.” 

As  the  war  proceeded,  owing  to  the  embargo  which  pre¬ 
vented  commerce  with  other  nations,  all  foreign  goods  com¬ 
manded  high  prices.  These  were  enormously  increased  by  the 
system  of  monopoly  which  prevailed,  in  proportion  to  the 
scarcity.  To  prevent  this  evil  the  General  Assembly  passed 
laws  fixing  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  as  well  as  of  labor. 

Among  these  articles  of  commerce  there  was  none  of  greater 
importance  than  salt,  entering  as  it  does  into  the  daily  use  of 
every  family.  All  that  was  used  at  that  time  was  imported  at 
great  risk  and  expense.  The  price  fixed  upon  this  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  in  1776,  was  ten  shillings  per  bushel.  So  great  was  the 
scarcity,  that  the  General  Assembly,  to  prevent  monopolizing 
the  article,  passed  an  act  “empowering  the  Civil  Authority 
and  Select  men  of  the  several  towns,  upon  application  to  them 
made  ...  to  cause  the  stores  &c.,  of  any  engrosser  or  monopo¬ 
lizer,  within  their  respective  towns,  to  be  opened,  seized,  and 
distributed  among  the  inhabitants  who  should  need  it,  at 
the  price  affixed  by  law.”  No  family  was  to  receive  more  than 
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half  a  bushel.  To  encourage  its  manufacture,  a  bounty  of  one 
shilling  per  bushel  was  offered.  This  was  afterwards  increased 
to  two  shillings  for  each  bushel  of  salt  made  of  natural  salt 
water.  At  length  the  great  cry  for  salt  and  the  want  of  it 
threatened  the  public  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. 

The  Governor  and  Council  therefore  ordered  and  author¬ 
ized  the  (impressment)  of  a  suitable  number  of  vessels  to 
be  fitted  out  and,  protected  by  an  armed  ship,  to  purchase 
salt  for  the  State,  this  to  be  done  “with  the  greatest  secrecy 
and  dispatch”.  Thus  imported,  it  was  deposited  with  agents 
for  distribution  to  towns  and  individuals.  These  facts  render 
intelligible  the  following  record  of  the  town: 

At  a  Town  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Simsbury  on  the  1st  day  of  December  1777,  it  was 

“Voted  that  the  Refpective  School  Committee  men  in 
ye  Several  Societies  in  this  Town,  and  in  the  refpective  Diftricts, 
are  directed  to  Exhibit  an  account  of  the  Number  of  In¬ 
habitants,  that  is  of  each  family  and  the  number  belonging 
to  each  family,  and  to  exhibit  the  Said  Number  as  Soon  as 
may  be  to  ye  prefent  Select  men,  in  order  that  ye  Towns  Salt 
may  be  equally  Divided.” 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  remained  firm  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  con¬ 
scientiously  opposed  to  a  separation  from  it.  These,  throughout 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  were  a  source  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  the  patriots  of  the  revolution.  The  appellation  of 
“ Tories ”,  which  at  first  attached  to  them  as  adherents  of  the 
Crown,  became  a  term  of  reproach,  allied  to  treason.  Several 
measures  were  adopted  to  restrain  and  punish  them.  “Com¬ 
mittees  of  Safety”  were  appointed  in  the  several  towns,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  learn  the  opinions,  and  watch  the  conduct  of 
every  member  of  the  community. 

At  a  Town  Meeting  held  in  December  1774,  it  was  voted. 
“Upon  a  motion  of  the  moderator,  to  hear  Read  the  Continental 
Afsociation,  agreed  upon  by  the  congrefs  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  September  and  October  laft,  and  the  Same  being  Read, 
was  concurred  with  by  Vote,  and  Samuel  Lawrence,  Lemuel 
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Roberts,  Elifha  Cornifh,  Abel  Pettibone,  Afahel  Holcomb, 
Ezekiel  Humphry,  Joel  Hays,  Peter  Rice,  Begelow  Lawrence, 
Elifha  Barber,  Joseph  Forward  and  Brewfter  Higley,  were 
Chofen  a  Committee  of  Infpection,  according  to  the  Eleventh 
Article  in  Said  Afsociation  agreement. ” 

If  suspicion  fell  upon  any  individual  as  to  his  political 
opinions,  he  was  closely  watched.  If  guilty  of  favoring  the 
Government  of  England,  he  was  restrained  and  punished, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  former  standing  or  profession. 
Simsbury  was  not  exempt  from  this  class  of  persons.  Among 
them  was  the  Rev.  Roger  Viets,  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  town,  an  amiable  man,  and  greatly 
beloved  by  his  parishoners.  His  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England  caused  him  to  be  more  closely  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  with  the  royal  cause,  and  therefore  to  be 
more  closely  watched.  And  being  a  public  man,  his  influence 
was  more  to  be  feared.  He  was  naturally  of  a  kind  and  charitable 
disposition,  and  ever  ready  to  extend  relief  to  the  suffering. 
It  so  happened  that  some  men  came  to  his  house  one  night 
and  asked  for  aid.  They  were  probably  Tories,  and  perhaps, 
as  they  were  endeavoring  to  elude  pursuit,  they  were  escaped 
prisoners  from  Newgate.  Mr.  Viets  dared  not  give  them  lodg¬ 
ing,  so  strict  was  the  law  against  harboring  Tories;  but  he 
could  not  refuse  to  feed  the  hungry.  The  authorities  were  led 
by  circumstances  to  suspect  him,  and  accused  him  of  feeding 
Tories.  He  would  not  deny  the  charge.  Perhaps  he  was  found 
guilty  of  other  acts  of  disloyalty  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  No 
doubt  he  was  at  heart  a  Tory.  He  “was  sentenced  in  January, 
1777,  to  one  years  imprisonment,  and  fined  £  10  and  the 
Assembly  enlarged  his  confinement  in  prison,  and  permitted 
him  to  be  confined  within  the  town  lines  of  Simsbury,  by  his 
paying  costs  of  prosecution,  &c.,  and  giving  a  bond,  with 
surety,  in  the  penal  sum  of  £  1,000  lawful  money,  conditioned 
that  he  should  not  go  out  of  said  town,  or  do  or  say  anything 
against  the  United  States  within  the  time  for  which  he  was 
sentenced.” 

Like  many  others  of  the  same  sentiments  he  subsequently 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died. 
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Many  Tories  were  sent  to  the  prison  in  Simsbury,  from 
this  State  and  elsewhere.  So  great  was  its  reputation  for 
strength  and  security,  that  in  1775,  General  Washington  sent 
from  his  camp  at  Cambridge  some  prisoners,  with  the  following 
Letter  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Simsbury: 

“Cambridge,  December  nth  1775. 
“ Gentlemen :  The  prisoners  which  will  be  delivered  you  with 
this,  having  been  tried  by  a  Court-martial,  and  deemed  to  be 
such  flagrant  and  atrocious  villains  that  they  cannot  by  any 
means  be  set  at  large  or  confined  in  any  place  near  this  camp, 
were  sentenced  to  be  sent  to  Symsbury  in  Connecticut.  You 
will  therefore  be  pleased  to  have  them  secured  in  your  jail, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  to  you  shall  seem  necessary,  so 
that  they  cannot  possibly  make  their  escape.  The  charges  of 
their  imprisonment  will  be  at  the  Continental  expense. 

I  am  &c. 

George  Washington.” 

As  the  Tories  were  in  the  habit  of  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  in  various  disguises,  to  spy  out  the  state  of  the  colonies 
and  give  intelligence  to  the  British,  to  prevent  this,  the 
Governor  and  Council  resolved,  “that  no  person  unknown  or 
suspected,  whether  in  the  character  of  gentleman,  expresses, 
travellers,  beggars,  should  be  permitted  to  travel  or  pass  from 
town  to  town  in  the  Colony  unless  he  should  produce  a  pass 
from  some  Congress,  Committee  of  Safety  or  inspection,  some 
magistrate,  General  or  field  officer  of  the  army,  stating  therein 
from  whence  he  came,  to  what  place  bound,  that  he  was 
friendly  to  the  States,  unless  he  was  well  known  in  the  Colony.” 
And  it  was  made  the  duty  of  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
to  require  all  persons  travelling  as  aforesaid  to  produce  such 
certificate,  and  to  stop  and  examine  them. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  these  passes,  the  originals 
of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  present  writer: 

“Simsbury  October  27th  A.D.  I777- 

“Mr.  Daniel  Barber  having  occasion  to  Travel  towards 
the  sea-side,  to  endeavour  to  purchase  some  Salt  for  himself 
and  some  neighbours,  is  hereby  permitted  to  travel  for  that 
purpose;  any  person  who  Deals  with  him  in  that  way  may 
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expect  he  will  fulfill  his  contract;  and  all  Gentlemen  are  Desired 
to  Treat  him  well,  as  long  as  he  Conducts  as  a  true  friend  to  this 
State. 

Pr  John  Owen,  Justice  of  peace” 
“Hartford  County  Simsbury  October  i4.th  1778. 
These  certify  that  Mr  Daniel  Barber,  the  Bearer  has  taken 
the  Oath  of  Fidelity  to  these  States,  and  that  he  has  lately 
hired  a  Man  into  the  Continental  Service  &  I  never  Knew 
that  he  behaved  unfriendly  to  sd  States,  —  please  let  him  pass 
and  repass  so  long  as  he  behaves  well  and  friendly  to  said 
States. 

Pr  John  Owen.  Justice  of  Peace-” 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  with  what  vigilance  the  people 
of  that  day  watched  the  acts  of  the  Government.  The  men  of 
preceding  generations  had,  with  unquestioning  obedience,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  laws  of  the  country  because  they  were  laws ; 
but,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
independence  led  to  an  intelligent  scrutiny  of  all  acts  of  their 
rulers,  in  which  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  people  were  in¬ 
volved.  The  Town  Meetings  in  Connecticut  were  schools  in 
which  the  measures  of  the  government  were  originated  or  dis¬ 
cussed.  Here  the  people  received  instruction  in  government  by 
governing  themselves.  From  their  universal  participation  in 
the  management  of  their  own  municipal  affairs,  they  were  led 
to  take  an  interest  in  State  affairs.  Their  legislators  they 
elected  as  they  did  their  Selectmen,  and  they  looked  upon  both 
as  their  agents  or  servants.  Hence  their  right  to  instruct  them 
or  call  in  question  their  acts. 

The  delegates  of  the  several  Colonies  in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled  had  prepared  “Articles  of  Confederation,”  and  pro¬ 
posed  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislatures  of  their 
respective  states  for  approval.  These,  being  laid  before  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  on  the  8th  of  January  1778,  were 
not  immediately  adopted,  but  their  consideration  was  post¬ 
poned  till  the  next  session.  Meantime,  having  been  sent  out 
by  the  Governor  to  the  several  towns  of  the  State,  for  their 
consideration,  Simsbury  took  the  following  action: 

“At  a  Lawfull  Town  Meeting  held  in  Simfbury  by  Special 
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order  of  the  Selectmen,  Convened  at  the  Meeting  Houfe  in 
the  firft  Society  in  said  Town  on  the  12th  day  of  January 
Anno  Domini  1778. 

“Col1.  Noah  Phelps  was  Chofen  Moderator  of  sd  Meeting. 
After  reading  the  Articles  of  Confederation  Drawn  up  & 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congrefs  of  the  united  States 
of  N :  America,  and  recommended  by  ye  General  Afsembly  of 
this  State,  to  ye  Confideration  of  ye  Towns  &c. 

“Voted  to  confider  Sd  Confederation  Article  by  Article, 
and  after  confidering  the  Same  to  ye  8th  Article,  Voted  to 
adjourn  this  meeting  to  the  19th  Day  of  January  Inftant  to 
meet  at  this  place  at  10:  Clock  in  y®  morning. 

“And  on  Monday  the  19th  Day  of  January  1778,  This 
meeting  was  opened  according  to  the  adjournment,  Col1: 
Noah  Phelps  Continued  Moderator;  Voted,  to  adopt  and 
Concur  with  all  the  Articles  of  Confederation  aforementioned, 
and  John  Owen  and  Daniel  Humphrey  Esqrs  and  Mr:  Andrew 
Hillyer  were  chofen  and  appointed  a  Committee  to  Tranfmit 
the  Doings  of  this  meeting  to  y®  General  Afsembly  of  this 
State  in  their  prefent  Sefsions”  .  .  .  “Voted  the  remaining 
Salt  belonging  to  the  Town  Shall  be  Diftributed  to  the  Soldiers 
families  and  widows,  at  Difcretion  off  the  Selectmen.” 

Whether  the  other  towns  of  the  State  took  similar  ac¬ 
tion  does  not  appear;  but  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  Session 
in  February,  voted  to  ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
It  might  promote  the  public  good,  if,  occasionally  at  the 
present  time,  the  towns ,  being  in  part  constituencies  of  the 
legislature  would  take  a  like  action  on  matters  pending  in  that 
body. 

The  next  year,  February,  1779,  at  a  special  town  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  “voted  to  Raife  a  Rate  or  Tax  of  One  Shilling 
on  the  Pound”  .  .  .  “the  monie  so  Raifed  to  be  laid  out 
by  the  Selectmen  of  this  Town  to  purchafe  Blankits,  and 
other  Clothing  for  ye  Continental  Soldrs  belonging  to  this 
lown.  .  .  . 

“This  meeting  alfo  Resolve,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  That  a  Late  Act  of  the  General  Afsembly  of 
this  State  Pafsed  at  their  Sefsions  at  Hartford  in  January 
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laft,  made  for  the  Raifing  the  Courts  Fees  &c.,  Is:  Prejudicial  s.  t.  r. 
&  Injurious  to  ye  Public,  and  has  a  great  tendency  to  hurt  and  B- 4- 
Depreciate  the  Continental  Bills,  &c,  and  therefore  this  meet¬ 
ing  prays  that  some  Speedy  meafures  may  be  taken  that  said 
Act  may  be  repealed,  And  the  prefent  Selectmen  of  this  Town 
(as  a  Committee)  are  directed  to  write  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  this  State  and  Inform  him  of  thefe  Refolves,  and 
pray  him  that  Sd  act  of  afsembly  may  be  repealed.  .  .  .  and  alfo 
Caufe  the  Same  to  be  publifhed  in  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
at  Hartford  as  Soon  as  conveniently  may  be.” 

The  people  took  an  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  and  their 
patriotism  increased  with  the  progress  of  the  war.  Again  they 
took  measures  to  provide  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field.  In  Febru-  B.  4. 
ary  1780,  it  was  “voted  that  the  Selectmen  Shall  Enquire  and  p*61 
if  the  Soldiers,  and  Militia-men’s  public  Incouragement  & 
wages  called  into  Service  from  this  Town,  Shall  be  found  in- 
adiquate  to  their  Service,  that  then  the  said  Selectmen  are 
advifed  to  warn  a  Town  meeting  for  the  purpofe  of  hearing, 
and  recompenceing  Said  Soldiers  &c.”  Every  means  in  their 
power  was  used  to  fill  up,  and  keep  full  the  town’s  quota  of 
troops  and  supplies. 

Another  meeting  was  held  in  June  of  that  year,  when 
it  was  “voted  that  there  Shall  be  paid  out  of  Said  Town 
Treafury  for  the  Encouragement  of  Soldiers,  that  have  In-  178°- 
listed  Since  the  firft  day  of  March  laft,  or  Shall  Inlift  into  the  ib 
Continental  or  this  State  Service  belonging  to  this  Towns 
quota  shall  have.  .  .  .  paid  as  aforesaid  as  a  premium  the  Sum 
of  Twelve  Shillings  pr  month  for  each  Soldier  in  Said  Service 
for  so  long  a  Time  Each  Soldier  Shall  Serve,  at  any  Time 
between  Said  firft  day  of  March  laft  until  the  firft  Day  of 
January  next,  and  this  Encouragement  to  Extend  to  the  Non 
Commifsioned  officers  according  to  their  Rank  in  office. 

“Alfo  Voted,  that  Each  Non  Commifsioned  officer  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Rank,  and  Each  Private  Soldier  belonging 
to  this  Towns  Quota  or  Regiment,  that  have  Inlifted  or  are 
taken  into  the  publick  Military  Service  from  the  firft  Day  of 
March  Laft,  or  that  Shall  be  Imployed  in  Said  Service  until 
the  firft  day  of  January  next,  Shall  have  for  their  wages  for 
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each  month,  any  Such  Officer,  or  Soldier  (as)  Shall  be  Imployed 
as  aforesaid  Forty  Shillings  to  be  Eftimated  as  wheat  at  four 
Shillings  pr  Buffiall,  for  the  Term  they  Shall  be  in  Said  Service, 
and  that  (if)  what  is  allowed  to  them  by  the  State  of  Congrefs 
Shall  fall  Short  of  Said  Sum,  the  Remainder  Shall  be  paid  out 
of  this  Town  Treafury,  So  that  their  monthly  wages  Shall 
be  Sufficient  to  purchafe  Ten  bufhalls  of  wheat,  whether  it 
be  paid  in  Silver,  Connecticut  States  money  or  Continental, 
and  that  Said  Premium  or  bounty  Shall  be  Eftimated  and  paid 
in  the  Same  Manner.” 

Still  with  unabated  ardor,  the  town  continued  its  patriotic 
efforts  to  make  the  war  a  success.  In  1781,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  a  given  number  of  men  “to  Stand  as  Minute  men  to  be 
ready  to  march  upon  the  Shorteft  notice  at  any  Time  whenever 
Called  for  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  march  upon  any 
Suden  Imergency  to  Serve  for  Three  months,  or  until  Dif- 
mifsed  —  and  that  for  Such  Soldiers  they  Shall  have  the 
States  bounty  which  is  40s  hard  money  pr  month  and  203 
hard  money  pr  month,  for  the  Time  they  Shall  be  in  actual 
service.” 

In  1782,  at  a  Town  meeting  in  Simsbury,  it  was  Voted 
“to  Raise  14.  men,  or  Soldiers  to  Supply  the  State  Guard 
at  Horfeneck  for  one  year,”  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  — 
Col.  Noah  Phelps,  Col.  Ozias  Pettibone  and  Capt.  Abel 
Pettibone  &  Major  Amasa  Mills  were  appointed  a  Committee 
“to  look  up  Continental  Soldiers  belonging  to  this  State  to  be 
accounted  for  this  Town  to  Supply  ye  Connecticut  Line.” 

By  this  time  the  war  was  virtually  brought  to  a  close. 
“No  State  supplied  more  men,  money,  and  means  of  every  kind, 
according  to  her  ability,  than  did  Connecticut;  or  did  more  to 
hasten  on  the  glorious  issue  of  the  revolutionary  war.”  And 
from  the  preceding  narrative,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that 
no  town  supplied  more  men,  money  and  means  of  every  kind 
according  to  its  ability,  than  did  Simsbury. 

As  this  narration  of  the  part  which  Simsbury  took  in 
the  war  opens  with  a  brilliant  exploit  in  which  a  Simsbury 
man  was  a  prominent  actor,  it  seems  fitting  that  it  should 
close  by  the  narration  of  another  exploit,  in  which  the  gallant 
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conduct  of  another  Simsbury  hero  sheds  an  added  lustre  upon 
its  name. 

“In  1779,  one  Bearmore,  a  famous  cowboy  chief,  or  Tory, 
was  eminently  successful  in  plundering  and  committing  de¬ 
predations  on  his  countrymen  about  the  lines,  (at  Horse- 
neck)  and  as  a  spy  for  the  British  troops  in  that  vicinity. 

Captain  Andrew  Hillyer  (late  Col.  Hillyer  of  Simsbury) 
was  then  stationed  at  Horse  Neck,  with  his  troop  of  light 
horse,  and  was  ordered  to  “beat  up”  Bearmore’s  quarters, 
and,  if  possible,  make  him  prisoner.  Accordingly  Capt.  Hillyer 
mustered  his  troop  in  the  evening,  and  marched  in  the  night 
with  all  caution  to  Bearmore’s  rendezvous;  but  he  in  some 
way  was  alarmed,  and  leaped  from  his  bed,  through  a  window, 
naked  (and)  escaped  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  leaving  his 
clothes,  sword  and  some  plunder  in  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
tinentals.  The  troop  then  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy, 
it  became  necessary  they  should  make  a  hasty  march  for  their 
own  quarters,  which  they  did,  keeping  out  scouts  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  avoid  surprise.  About  daybreak,  the  troops  overtook  a 
company  of  infantry,  numbering  about  50  men,  commanded 
by  Capt.  White,  who  had  been  out  through  the  night  on  some 
special  service.  At  this  moment,  two  scouts  that  had  covered  the 
rear  of  the  light  horse,  came  dashing  in  among  them,  one  of 
which  was  covered  with  blood,  his  hand  hanging  by  the  skin, 
having  been  lopped  off  at  the  wrist  by  a  British  dragoon; 
and  reported  that  a  squadron  of  British  cavalry  were  close 
upon  them.  Capt.  White  exclaimed,  ‘I  am  lost,  my  infantry 
cannot  escape.’  Capt.  Hillyer  said  ‘No,  that  must  not  be; 
follow  my  directions,  we  will  make  a  stand,  and  fare  alike; 
divide  your  men  and  throw  them  over  the  stone  wall  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  in  a  quartering  direction,  that  the  fire  of  one 
party  may  not  injure  the  other;  be  deliberate,  and  when  you 
have  the  word  “charge”,  do  what  you  can.’ 

“The  light  horse  were  formed  across  the  road,  out  of 
the  fire  of  the  infantry,  and  displayed  as  large  a  front  as  their 
numbers  would  warrant.  The  arrangement  was  barely  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  British  cavalry  in  large  force,  was  discovered 
sweeping  along  with  great  speed,  apparently  intending  to  ride 
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down  the  small  troop  of  continentals,  who,  with  swords 
loosened  and  pistols  cocked,  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them. 
When  the  British  had  reached  the  mark,  about  four  rods  from 
the  light  horse,  and  against  the  spot  where  the  infantry  were 
posted,  and  who  had  not  been  discovered,  Capt.  Hillyer  gave 
the  signal  'charge  them,  my  lads/  The  troopers  discharged 
their  pistols,  drew  their  swords,  and  spurred  against  the  enemy; 
at  the  same  time  the  infantry  rose  from  behind  the  wall  and 
poured  in  such  a  deadly  and  well  directed  fire,  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  while  the  ranks  of 
the  light  horse  were  much  embarrassed  by  the  rush  of  horses, 
without  riders,  among  them.  The  British  were  completely  sur¬ 
prised,  and  immediately  faced  about  and  retired  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  infantry,  when  they  again  formed  and  advanced 
to  the  attack,  but  before  they  were  within  reach  of  shot, 
the  infantry  could  not  be  restrained,  and  commenced  firing. 
The  British  then  wheeled  and  retreated  in  good  order;  the 
light  horse,  highly  excited,  urged  their  commander  to  allow 
them  to  follow  and  cut  the  red  coats  to  pieces. 

"The  Americans  kept  their  ground  until  the  British 
had  crossed  Byram  river.  Capt.  White  then  made  for  the 
woods.  The  light  horse,  after  securing  what  was  valuable  on 
the  field,  and  the  horses  that  had  lost  their  riders,  with  all 
speed  made  their  own  headquarters.  The  plunder  taken  from 
Bearmore  and  the  British  on  that  occasion  was  sold  for  more 
than  $ 20,000  continental  money.  Capt.  Hillyer  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  Yager’s  Rifle,  as  testimony  of  his  gallant 
conduct.” 


And  now  the  war  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  Peace 
restored,  Independence  achieved,  and  a  matchless  Govern¬ 
ment  formed  and  put  in  operation,  and  successfully  carried 
on  for  a  hundred  years,  through  the  aid  and  cooperative 
instrumentality  of  the  men  of  Simsbury  who  went  forth  and 
perilled  their  lives  in  defense  of  Liberty  and  the  rights  of  man, 
it  seems  fitting  that  we,  their  descendants,  should  pay  to 
them  our  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude. 
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Officers  and  Soldiers 


Gen.  Phelps, 

Col.  Pettibone 
Col.  Humphrey 
Col.  Hillyer 
Major  Humphrey 
Capt.  Pettibone 
of  the  War,  by  whose  efforts  and  sufferings  and  perils,  our 
liberties  were  gained.  “We  greet  you  well!”  We  raise  no  marble 
monuments  to  your  memory;  we  erect  no  granite  columns  to 
commemorate  your  names;  you  need  them  not!  They  are 
engraven  upon  our  hearts.  Your  names  and  heroic  deeds  will 
be  cherished  and  had  in  remembrance,  by  your  grateful 
posterity,  when  marble  monuments  and  granite  columns  shall 
have  crumbled  into  dust! 

These  peaceful  scenes,  —  these  everlasting  hills  which 
environ  us,  —  these  beautiful  meadows,  —  these  smiling  fields, 
which  you  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,  and  which  you  have 
transmitted  to  us,  with  all  that  pertains  to  them,  are  your 
monument! 
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XXIX 


“Commutation” — Division  of  the  Town,  Etc. 

In  the  last  Chapter  mention  was  made  of  the  lively  inter¬ 
est  taken  by  the  people  of  Simsbury  in  matters  pending  before 
the  State  or  General  Government. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  officers  of  the  American  army, 
who  were  still  retained  but  unemployed,  forwarded  a  petition 
to  Congress,  praying  that  all  arrears  which  were  due  them 
might  be  discharged,  and  that,  instead  of  half-pay  for  life,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  years’  full  pay  should  be  paid  or  secured  to 
them,  when  disbanded.  The  delay  of  Congress  to  comply  with 
the  request  caused  great  excitement  among  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  proposition  itself  aroused  opposition  and  discus¬ 
sion  throughout  the  country.  In  Connecticut  there  was  great 
opposition  to  the  measure.  In  Simsbury,  a  town  meeting  was 
called  and  the  matter  laid  before  it,  and  discussed,  and  the 
following  action  taken. 

s.  t.  Rev.  “At  a  lawfull  Town  Meeting  held  in  Simfbury  in  ye 

pb,9J-  first  Society  on  the  2nd  Day  of  July,  1783  by  Special  order  of 
ye  Selectmen.  Col°.  Noah  Phelps  was  chofen  Moderator  of 
said  Meeting.  .  .  .  And  ye  Question  being  put  whether  it  be 
ye  opinion  of  this  Town  that  ye  Officers  of  the  Continental 
17g3  Army  ought  to  receive  ye  amount  of  Five  Years  pay  or  ye 
Commutation  after  they  are  Difcharged  from  actual  Service? 
Refolved  by  this  Meeting  — 

“I.  That  ye  Officers  ought  to  have  a  full  just  adequate  and 
honorable  Satiffaction  for  ye  Time  they  in  fact  Served  their 
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Country  in  Defence  of  ye  United  States  of  America  and  no 
Longer.  .  .  .  refolved 

“II.  That  ye  Stated  Wages  of  ye  Officers  of  ye  Continental 
line  for  which  they  Stipulated  and  engaged  to  ferve  are  a 
full  just  adequate  Reward  and  honorable  Satiffaction  for  their 
Services  which  have  been  liquidated  by  a  Committee.  .  .  . 
Refolved, 

“III.  That  as  one  great  Caufe  of  our  late  War  is  well  known 
to  be  ye  exorbitant  and  unreafonable  Penfions  granted  to  par¬ 
ticular  perfons,  so  it  must  be  Suppofed  for  the  Honble  Con¬ 
tinental  Congrefs  to  grant  Such  Penfions  will  be  Dangerous 
alarming  &  unconftitutional. 

“Resolved.  IV.  That  in  all  Grants  of  Money  the  Legillatures 
ought  carefully  to  follow  the  Opinion  of  ye  Major  part  of 
their  Conftituents  and  to  inform  them  for  what  purpofes  Such 
Monies  are  granted  and  in  what  manner  they  are  actually  ex¬ 
pended  and  to  grant  no  more  Taxes  until  that  Matter  is  mani- 
fefted  and  published. 

“Resolved.  V.  That  this  Town  do  earnestly  defire  &  Inftruct 
their  Refpective  Reprefentatives  to  ye  next  General  Afsembly 
of  this  State  that  they  Streneously  oppofe  the  Opprefsive 
and  Ernomous  propofed  Grant  of  ye  aforesaid  Commutation, 
&  that  they  ufe  their  utmost  Endeavours,  that  we  may  be  in¬ 
formed  how  ye  Great  Sums  Collected  of  us  in  public  Taxes 
are  difpofed  of. 

“VI.  Refolved  that  if  the  aforesaid  Commutation  to  Officers 
Should  be  granted  so  contrary  to  our  just  Expectation  Should 
we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out  for  what  purpofe  such  sum 
is  granted,  &  if  ye  Towns  in  General  agree  with  this  Opinion 
of  ours  we  refolve  not  to  pay  ye  same  in  anywise. 

“VII.  ‘Tis  the  Opinion  of  this  meeting  to  raife  monies  by  Im¬ 
ports  and  Excife  is  detrimental  to  ye  Trade  of  this  State  and  is 
Levying  and  collecting  a  Tax  on  ye  Inhabitants  of  this  State 
without  their  Confent,  and  therefore  we  think  it  is  proper  to 
oppofe  it. 

“VIII.  Voted  that  it  is  ye  Opinion  of  this  Meeting  that 
Notes  Ifsued  by  Robert  Morris  Esq  shall  not  be  received  in 
payment  of  any  Taxes  in  this  State  till  it  is  known  that  they 
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are  not  to  be  appropriated  in  Payment  of  sd  Officers  Wages 
or  Commutation. 

“IX.  Voted  that  it  is  ye  Request  of  this  meeting  that  ye  Rate 
granted  in  ye  Month  of  May  1780  of  7d  on  ye  Pound  in  State 
Money  payable  in  ye  month  of  January  A.D.  1784  be  reduced  to 
&  paid  in  Silver  as  State  money  can  be  obtained  by  few  Per- 
fons  &  of  courfe  ye  Collecting  &  Levying  ye  same  will  be  very 
unequal.  .  .  . 

“Voted  by  this  Meeting  this  be  communicated  to  ye  next 
General  Afsembly  by  our  Representatives”.  The  foregoing 
resolutions,  adopted  by  the  people  of  Simsbury,  evince  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  situation.  They  had  just 
emerged  from  a  seven  years'  war,  waged  against  the  tyrannical 
encroachments  of  a  privileged  and  pensioned  aristocracy,  and 
to  them  the  thought  or  possibility  of  fostering  or  even  suf¬ 
fering  the  existence  of  such  a  class  among  themselves  was 
abhorrent  and  repulsive.  Sturdy,  stalwart,  independent  demo¬ 
crats  —  believing  in  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  —  they  watched 
and  guarded  these  rights  with  jealous  care.  Robert  Morris 
had  been  appointed  Finance  Minister  of  the  Confederation  by 
Congress,  and  had  obtained  from  that  body  a  charter  for  a 
national  bank.  The  notes  of  this  bank  were  to  be  receivable 
as  specie,  for  duties  and  taxes,  and  in  payment  of  dues  from  the 
respective  states.  It  was  to  these  notes  that  reference  is  had 
in  the  8th  of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

The  people  of  other  towns  of  Connecticut  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  of  Symsbury  and  a  Convention  was  called, 
to  meet  at  Middletown  to  express  their  views  on  this  exciting 
subject. 

Another  Town  Meeting  was  held,  in  September,  at  which, 
after  reiterating  the  Resolutions  already  passed,  “Col°.  Noah 
Phelps  Cap1:  Daniel  Humphrey  Esqr:  Cap1  Hezy:  Holcomb, 
Cap1  Abel  Pettibone  and  Cap1  Lemuel  Roberts”  were  appointed 
a  Committee  “to  correspond  with  ye  Several  Committees  from 
their  Refpective  (towns)  that  have  or  may  be  appointed  to 
meet  at  Middletown  in  Convention  on  ye  first  Wendsday  of 
Septr  inftant  to  advife  &  adopt  such  Meafures  as  they  Shall 
judge  most  Expedient  and  Effectual  to  Counteract  and  oppofe 
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said  Commutation”.  “Ordered  that  this  their  Refolutions  be 
inferted  in  ye  Connecticut  Papers”. 

The  meeting,  being  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  was  opened  and  “proceeded  to  add  to  their  former 
Committee  Dea.  Francis  Barnard  Capt  Jono.  Pettibone  Thomas 
Barber  2nd  and  Elisha  Cornish  to  correfpond  with  ye  said 
Committees  to  meet  at  Middletown  for  ye  purpofe  as  afore¬ 
said”. 

And  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  in  February  1784,  “it  was 
voted  that  their  Committee  vigorously  purfue  every  expedient 
Method  to  oppofe  Commutation  and  any  other  Grievance  and 
alfo  appointed  Capt  Joseph  Forward  to  be  one  of  ye  Com¬ 
mittee  to  attend  on  ye  Convention  at  Middletown  for  that 
purpofe”. 

From  the  frequent  meetings  held,  and  the  earnest  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  matter  of  Commutation,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was 
looked  upon  as  involving  important  consequences. 

At  a  Town  Meeting  held  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1784, 
“After  deliberating  on  ye  Matter  of  Commutation  and  Some 
other  Grievances.  It  was  voted  that  this  Town  will  not  comply 
to  pay  any  Future  Taxes  or  Rates,  or  thofe  that  may  here¬ 
after  be  granted  for  the  difcharge  or  payment  of  any  Conti¬ 
nental  Debt  or  Expenditure  that  may  be  granted  until  there 
is  a  Redrefs  of  ye  Grievance  of  Commutation  and  any  other 
Grievance  of  a  Similar  Nature  and  alfo  our  Committee  to  sd 
Convention  be  defired  to  lay  &  exhibit  ye  Same  to  sd  Con¬ 
vention  to  meet  at  Middletown  agreeable  to  their  late  ad¬ 
journment”.  .  .  . 

“Voted  to  chufe  a  Committee  to  compofe  &  exhibit  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  this  Meeting  to  ye  Freemen  at  yr  next  meeting”. 

For  several  years  from  1781,  the  question  was  agitated  of  a 
division  of  the  town.  In  that  year  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Simsbury  was  held,  at  which,  “taking  into  consideration 
the  situation  and  large  extent  of  sd  town,  and  the  difficulties 
attending  the  transacting  of  public  business  in  consequence 
thereof,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  preliminaries 
for  a  division  of  the  town”.  Several  meetings  were  subsequently 
held,  and  votes  passed  and  rescinded.  Nothing  effective  was 
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accomplished  till  1786,  when  it  was  voted  to  enforce  these 
preliminaries,  and  to  “divide  the  said  town  of  Simfbury  into 
Two  Separate  &  Diftinct  Towns”,  and  a  Committee  was 
chosen  “to  prefer  their  Memorial  to  the  General  Assembly 
representing  the  present  town  to  be  of  large  extent,  which,  by 
the  annexing  of  that  tract  of  land  formerly  called  ‘the  Wedge  of 
land’,  is  now  more  than  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  about  nine 
miles  in  breadth”. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  Memorial,  the  Assembly 
“Resolved,  That  the  sd  Town  of  Simsbury  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  Towns,  and  the  Division  Line  of  said  Town 
shall  be  a  line  beginning  in  Windsor  river,  at  the  East  bounds  of 
said  Town  of  Simsbury;  from  thence  running  westerly  in  the 
middle  of  said  river  to  the  Pickerel  Cove  (so  called)  to  a 
White  Oak  tree  marked,  standing  on  the  West  bank  of  said 
Cove;  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  Western  Boundary 
line  of  said  Town”. 

The  two  towns  were  at  first  permitted  to  send  but  one 
Representative,  each,  to  the  General  Assembly.  Against  this, 
the  town  of  Simsbury,  in  1787,  remonstrated,  and  chose 
Daniel  Humphrey,  Esq.,  to  be  its  second  representative,  and 
asked  for  his  admission  as  such. 

At  the  May  Session  of  the  Assembly,  he  was  denied  ad¬ 
mission;  but  at  the  October  Session  at  New  Haven,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  giving  the  town  of  Simsbury  two  representa¬ 
tives,  and  Mr.  Humphrey  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
body.  The  new  town  set  off  was  named  Granby. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  in  1775,  a  Congress  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  several  Colonies  met  at  Philadelphia  to  con¬ 
sult  together  for  the  common  welfare.  A  Confederation  of  the 
States  was  formed,  and,  by  a  succession  of  delegates  in  Con¬ 
gress,  was  continued  through  the  struggles  of  the  war.  In 
1776,  the  Congress  declared  the  United  Colonies  to  be  Free 
and  Independent  States.  But  the  Confederation  thus  formed 
proved  weak  and  imbecile.  The  need  of  a  general  government 
was  plainly  perceptible.  A  general  Congress  or  Convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  Colonies  was  proposed  and  agreed 
upon,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  such  a  government. 
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After  a  four  months’  session,  with  closed  doors,  in  1787, 
the  result  of  their  labors  was  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  Convention  there  was  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  It  was  a  new  and  untried  experiment. 
Men,  equal  in  talents,  equal  in  honesty  and  patriotism,  widely 
differed  in  their  views  of  proposed  measures. 

One  party  was  anxious  to  enlarge,  another  to  abridge, 
the  powers  of  Government.  Some  were  in  favor  of  a  mere 
Confederation;  others  of  a  Union  of  the  States,  and  a  strong 
central  government.  Some  feared  the  centripetal;  others,  the 
centrifugal  force.  Here  was  the  germ,  —  the  origin  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  from  that  time  existed  in  the  country. 
When  the  Constitution  was  presented  for  adoption  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states,  the  same  difference  of  opinion 
was  found  to  exist.  In  all  the  towns  and  precincts  of  these 
States,  the  people  ranged  themselves  in  two  great  parties. 
Those  in  favor  of  its  adoption  were  styled  “Federalists”; 
those  opposed  to  it,  “Republicans”  or  “Anti-Federalists”. 
These  latter  names  were  afterwards  supplanted  by  that  of 
“Democrat”  and  finally  “Feds”  and  “Demos”  were  their 
distinctive  appellations. 

The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was 
to  be  settled  by  Conventions  of  delegates,  elected  in  the  towns 
and  precincts  of  the  several  States,  by  the  people  thereof.  A 
Convention  for  this  purpose  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  Hartford, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1788. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November,  1787,  a  special  town  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  was  held,  and  after  electing 
Col.  Noah  Phelps  and  Daniel  Humphrey,  Esq.,  delegates  to 
the  State  Convention,  “It  was  propofed  to  and  taken  into 
Confideration  by  sd  Meeting  (Whether)  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  this  and  ye  other  United  States  of  America  to 
adopt  ye  New  Conftitution  agreed  upon  by  ye  Federal  Con¬ 
vention  lately  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  after  deliberating 
on  the  Subject  it  was  voted  by  said  Meeting  that  it  was  the 
fence  and  Opinion  of  ye  Same  that  to  adopt  sd  propofed  Con¬ 
ftitution  would  inftitute  &  erect  an  Ariftocracy  which  they 
fear  would  end  in  Defpotifm  and  Tyranny  &  Extinguish  or 
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nearly  abforb  our  antient  Charter  Priveledges  ever  facred  & 
Dear  to  us  &  that  instead  of  lefsning  our  Taxes  &  Burdens  it 
would  greatly  Increafe  &  Augment  them  and  finally  prove 
deflructive  of  our  most  invaluable  Liberties  and  Priveledges 
therefore  this  meeting  do  instruct  their  sd  Delegates  to  ye 
Convention  of  ye  State  of  Connecticut  to  be  convened  at  Hart¬ 
ford  on  ye  Ist  Thursday  of  January  next  to  ufe  their  En¬ 
deavours  to  oppofe  ye  Adoption  of  said  Conftitution  as  it  is 
now  propofed”. 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  from  the  town,  both  the 
delegates  voted  against  its  adoption,  though  Mr.  Humphrey 
did  so  under  protest,  averring  that  he  did  so  in  obedience 
to  instructions,  but  in  opposition  to  his  personal  inclination 
and  convictions.  But  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Sims¬ 
bury,  happily  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and,  for  a  century, 
its  inhabitants  have  shared  its  benefits,  without  the  dreaded 
loss  of  their  “Liberties  and  Priveledges”. 

Federal  money  first  came  into  use,  to  be  officially  recog¬ 
nized,  in  1796.  At  that  time  it  was  voted  in  town  meeting, 
“to  raise  a  Tax  of  on  the  pound  of  the  (year)  1796  to 

defray  the  expences  against  the  Town  for  the  year  past  —  to 
be  made  up  in  Dollars  and  Cents  as  near  as  may  be”.  In  1797, 
it  was  voted  to  raise  a  tax  of  one  cent,  five  mills  on  a  Dollar, 
on  the  list  of  1797 ,  “to  defray  the  expences  of  said  Town  the 
year  past.” 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  the  practice  of  count¬ 
ing  by  shillings  and  pence  was  discontinued.  “Shillings  and 
pence”  remained  many  years  after  “pounds”  had  disappeared. 
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XXX 


New  Constitution 
War  of  1812  and  Miscellaneous 


The  Constitution  adopted  in  1639  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  in  General  Convention 
assembled,  and  recognized  and  approved  by  King  Charles  II, 
in  1662,  was  and  continued  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  Colony 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  By  this  the  “Supreme  power  of  the 
State”  was  vested  in  a  “General  Court”,  to  be  composed  of 
the  Governor,  Magistrates  and  Deputies  from  the  several 
towns.  The  sovereignty  of  the  commonwealth,  recognized  and 
declared  as  belonging  to  the  people,  was  transferred  by  them 
to  the  General  Court. 

Thus  constituted  and  empowered,  its  acts  and  decrees 
were  recognized  and  obeyed  as  the  laws  of  the  Colony.  Even 
when  the  Colonies  severed  themselves  from  Great  Britain  and 
their  independence  was  established,  there  was  no  change  in 
the  government  of  Connecticut,  or  its  fundamental  laws.  The 
General  Court  at  that  time  simply  declared:  “That  the  form 
of  Civil  Government  in  this  State  shall  continue  to  be  as 
established  by  Charter  received  from  Charles  the  Second, 
King  of  England”,  etc. 

About  the  time  of  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as 
President,  the  party  which  supported  him  began  to  agitate 
the  question  of  a  new  Constitution.  It  was  claimed  that 
by  dissolving  our  connection  with  Great  Britain,  the  Charter 
of  King  Charles  was  abrogated,  and  that  we  were  without  a 
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Constitution;  that  we  had  no  Organic  Law ,  but  simply  the 
Arbitrary  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  These  views  were 
strongly  contested  by  the  Federal  Party,  but,  from  year 
to  year,  the  party  supporting  them  gradually  increased,  till  in 
1 8 1 8,  a  Convention  was  called  and  a  New  Constitution  of 
Government  formed. 

The  delegates  to  this  Convention  from  Simsbury  were 
Hon.  Elisha  Phelps  and  Jonathan  Pettibone  Junr;  Mr.  Phelps 
was  on  the  Committee  appointed  to  draft  the  Constitution. 
When  the  question  of  its  adoption  came  before  the  people, 
there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  and  great  excitement.  Party 
spirit  ran  high;  many  towns  were  nearly  equally  divided.  In 
Simsbury,  the  two  parties  were  nearly  evenly  balanced.  When 
the  vote  of  the  town  was  announced,  Yeas  hi,  Nays,  116, 
great  was  the  joy  of  the  Federalists.  But  when,  after  some 
^  days,  the  returns  came  in  from  the  several  towns  of  the  State, 
p.  406.  the  rejoicing  was  on  the  other  side.  The  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  1,554  votes,  and  was  declared  to  be 
the  Supreme  Law  of  the  State.  Ever  since  that  time  Simsbury, 
in  all  elections,  has  been  one  of  the  doubtful  towns.  It  has 
oscillated  between  the  two  parties,  according  to  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Party  names  have  changed,  but  not 
principles.  On  nearly  all  great  national  questions,  the  people 
have  divided,  and  ranged  themselves  in  opposite  ranks.  To  a 
great  extent  this  result  is  owing  to  heredity,  rather  than  to 
other  causes. 

In  the  War  of  1812 ,  the  spirit  of  Party  was  particularly 
manifest,  —  the  one  party  naturally  favoring  it,  whilst  the 
other  bitterly  opposed  it  and  the  administration  which  carried 
it  on.  Still  there  was  no  enthusiasm,  no  voluntary  enlistment 
and  rushing  to  the  front  by  the  young  men.  The  military  force 
.  in  the  field  was  supplied  and  sustained  by  Drafts  from  the 
Militia  from  time  to  time  as  needed.  The  18th  Regiment  of 
Connecticut  Militia  was  included  in  the  towns  of  Simsbury, 
Canton  and  Granby.  It  was  commanded  by  CoL  Calvin  Barber. 
The  quota  of  this  regiment  subject  to  draft  was  230.  These  were 
detached  from  time  to  time,  principally  for  the  defense  of  New 
London.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1813,  Col.  Barber  was  required 
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to  detach  from  his  regiment  50  men,  including  officers,  “for  the 
defence  of  the  harbor  of  New  London,  and  the  squadron  of 
United  States  ships  near  that  port”. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  another  Draft  was  ordered, 
of  26  men,  including  officers,  “for  the  defence  of  the  United 
States  Squadron  in  our  waters,  and  the  protection  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  London  and  Groton”. 

Another  detachment  was  ordered,  on  the  7th  Sept,  of  the 
same  year,  “for  the  relief  of  those  now  in  service,  at  the  posts 
of  New  London  and  Groton,  of  1  Sarg’t  13  privates”.  On  the 

8  th  of  August  1814,  a  detail  of  93  men  was  ordered,  as  the 
quota  of  this  regiment,  and  on  the  10th,  a  detachment  of  12 
men,  including  officers  for  the  “relief  of  the  Guard  at  Say- 
brook”,  and  on  the  same  day  an  order  was  made  for  detaching 

9  men  “to  march  to  Stonington  Point”. 

The  reluctance  with  which  these  orders  were  obeyed  is 
manifested  by  the  great  number  of  Physician’s  and  Surgeon’s 
Certificates  of  physical  disability  and  ill  health,  of  those  liable 
to  duty  at  that  time,  found  among  the  old  papers  of  Col. 
Barber.  From  their  number  we  could  easily  imagine  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  an  epidemic,  or  some  contagious  disease.  A  beauti¬ 
fully  equipped  Artillery  Company  had  been  formed  previously. 
These  were  called  into  service  at  New  London,  under  command 
of  Capt.  Sereno  Pettibone,  of  Simsbury.  It  is  well  remembered 
with  what  rejoicing  and  enthusiastic  tokens  of  gladness  the 
close  of  the  war  was  hailed  by  the  people  of  Simsbury,  of  all 
ages,  classes  and  conditions.  The  only  bell  in  town  —  the  school- 
bell  at  Hopmeadow  —  rang  out  through  the  day  the  glad 
tidings  of  “Peace”  Men  greeted  and  congratulated  each  other 
on  the  welcome  news  of  “Peace” ,  and  boys  ran  through  the 
street,  wearing  upon  their  hats  a  frontispiece  of  paper  or  tin, 
inscribed  in  large  characters  “PEACE”  and  yelling  at  the  top  - 
of  their  voices,  “Peace!”,  “Peace!”. 

In  1822  the  construction  of  a  canal,  connecting  the  waters 
of  New  Haven  harbour  and  the  Connecticut  River  at  North-  b.  4. 
ampton,  was  proposed.  The  town  of  Simsbury  took  favorable 
action  and  by  a  formal  vote  “gave  its  assent  to  the  construction 
of  it  through  this  town,  believing  that  the  laying  out  of  said 
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canal  will  be  highly  honourable  to  this  State  and  greatly 
beneficial  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  this  State”. 
High  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  several 
towns  through  which  it  passed,  of  the  great  benefit  to  result 
from  its  construction,  but  these  hopes  were  destined  to  be 
blasted.  The  Canal  was  well  constructed  and  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  business  did  not  come.  The  chief  benefit  accrued 
to  those  engaged  in  its  construction  from  the  money  put  into 
circulation  along  its  route,  in  payment  for  its  cost.  After  a 
lingering  existence  of  about  20  years,  it  was  superseded  by  a 
railroad.  The  canal  was  dug  through  the  town  from  north  to 
south,  passing  on  the  West  side  of  the  street  at  Hopmeadow, 
as  far  as  the  cemetery,  where,  crossing  the  street  diagonally,  it 
was  spanned  by  a  high  unseemly  bridge,  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway,  interrupting  the  view  and  greatly  marring  the  beauty 
of  the  Street.  When  the  railroad  was  constructed,  this  bridge 
was  removed,  and  the  embankment  levelled  by  order  of  the 
town,  and  the  canal  itself  in  many  places  filled  up. 

Bridges  were  built  at  an  early  day  over  the  river  at 
Weataug  and  Terry’s  Plain,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  have  been  sustained  by  the  town  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  but  the  town  hesitated  long  before 
assuming  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  Hop-brook,  for  which 
application  was  repeatedly  made.  In  1820,  it  was  voted  by  the 
Town  “that  Calvin  Barber  Esqr  be  directed  to  Cause  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  be  drafted  &  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Afsembly  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  town  praying  for  a  grant  of  a  Lottery 
for  to  raise  money  Sufficient  to  Build  a  Bridge  acrofs  the  river 
near  the  Meeting  house  and  a  Cofeway  near  the  Same”.  The 
application  was  unsuccessful  and  the  bridge  was  built  by  dona¬ 
tions  and  subscriptions  of  individuals,  and  has  since  been 
rebuilt  and  sustained  by  the  town.  In  1833,  the  town  assumed 
the  building  of  a  bridge  at  that  place.  Whilst  the  old  meeting 
house  stood,  all  public  meetings  of  the  town  were  held  there; 
but  when,  in  1830,  the  Ecclesiastical  Society  built  the  present 
meeting  house,  they  voted  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  town 
meetings,  as  requested  and  applied  for  by  the  town.  After  being 
refused  the  use  of  the  meeting  house,  or  the  privilege  of  con- 
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structing  a  basement  hall  under  the  same,  the  town  took 
measures  to  erect  a  Town  Hall  for  this  purpose,  and  in  1839 
erected  the  present  Town  House.  It  was  at  first  situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  meeting  house.  In  1843, 
it  was  removed,  by  vote  of  the  town,  “down  the  hill”  to  a 
point  near  the  highway,  westerly  from  the  meeting  house, 
and  subsequently  when  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad  was 
constructed  in  1869,  it  was  again  removed  to  its  present 
location,  north  of  the  meeting  house. 
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XXXI 

War  of  the  Rebellion 

When  the  existence  of  the  Government  was  put  in  peril 
by  the  great  rebellion,  the  young  men  of  Simsbury  rushed 
to  the  front.  On  the  12th  day  of  April,  1861,  at  half  past 
four  in  the  morning  the  Rebel  batteries  opened  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  The  report  was  heard  all  over  the  land,  and  ere 
its  echoes  had  died  away,  among  the  hills  of  New  England 
her  young  men  were  on  the  march.  Lincoln  called  for  75,000 
men,  and  they  were  ready,  and  at  once  young  patriots  with 
enthusiasm  went  forth  to  do  battle  in  defense  of  the  Union, 
whilst  the  older  ones,  who  remained  at  home,  took  steps  to 
provide  for  their  wants  and  the  support  of  their  families. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  dated  April  22d,  only  ten  days  after 
the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Charleston,  “A  meeting  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Simsbury  and  its  vicinity,  without  regard  to  previous 
political  opinions,  who  were  in  favor  of  upholding  the  present 
Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  all 
hazards”,  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Simsbury,  “to  con¬ 
sult  with  reference  to  the  present  crisis  in  our  National  af¬ 
fairs”.  Having  organized,  the  meeting  at  once  appointed 
a  Committee  of  five  gentlemen  “to  receive  and  distribute 
such  funds  as  may  be  subscribed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  enlisted,  or  may  hereafter  enlist,  in  defence  of 
the  Government;  or  for  the  support  or  assistance  of  the  families 
of  such  as  have  families”.  On  that  day  nine  of  her  citizens 
were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  by  vol¬ 
untary  enlistment.  About  $1,100.  was  immediately  subscribed 
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and  the  distribution  commenced.  It  was  a  beautiful  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  patriotic  feeling  and  sympathy.  Then  the  town  took 
up  the  beneficent  work,  and  voted  bounties  to  its  volunteer 
soldiers. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  July,  1862,  it  was  voted  “to  pay 
the  sum  of  ($100.)  ....  to  each  and  every  man  who  shall 
enlist  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  August,  1862,  from  the  town 
of  Simsbury”. 

In  August,  a  town  meeting  was  held,  and  the  town  voted 
“to  pay  a  bounty  of  #100.  to  each  man  who  shall  enlist  for 
the  term  of  nine  months.” 

When  the  draft  became  necessary,  in  August  1863,  it 

was  voted  to  raise  “a  sufficient  sum  of  money . by  tax, 

to  pay  to  each  person  who  may  be  drafted  from  this  Town 
and  held  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  under  the  Con¬ 
scription  act  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars”. 

Again,  August  27,  1863,  the  town  appropriated  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  “to  defray  the  expenses  under  the 
provisions  of  this  series  of  votes”.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
town  voted  “to  pay  to  such  persons  as  have  been  drafted  from 
this  town  under  the  present  call,  the  sum  of  $200.  each.” 

And  again,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  it  was  “voted 
to  pay  $200.  to  each  and  every  man  from  this  town,  who  has 
been  or  may  be  drafted  and  accepted  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States”. 

At  the  close  of  the  War,  Simsbury  had  furnished  about 
200  of  her  choice  young  men,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union.  These  were  not  of  the  low  and  base;  many  of 
them  were  of  the  old  families,  and  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens,  —  worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires,  bearing  the  old 
familiar  names  that  have  come  down  to  us  through  successive 
generations  of  more  than  200  years. 

From  some  families  more  than  one  of  their  boys  went 
forth  —  some  never  to  return.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  three  brothers  —  sons  of  Capt.  Job.  Case,  all  his  hoys  — 
enlisted  in  the  service.  Arial  and  Alonzo  were  promoted  to 
Lieutenancies,  served  through  the  war,  and  were  honorably 
discharged.  Oliver  laid  down  his  life  at  Sharpsburg. 
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To  omit  the  names  of  the  other  patriotic  young  men  who 
perilled  their  lives  in  this  whole  cause  may  seem  invidious, 
but  want  of  space  forbids  the  mention,  individually,  of  all 
those  who  died  on  the  battlefield  or  of  those  who  died  from 
disease  contracted  in  the  service.  When  the  town  shall  erect 
an  appropriate  monument  to  the  memory  of  these  young 
men,  to  commemorate  their  patriotism  and  to  preserve  and 
hand  down  their  names  through  coming  centuries,  it  will 
have  discharged  a  duty,  alike  due  to  them  and  creditable 
to  itself. 
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XXXII 

Ecclesiastical— Rev.  Samuel  Stebbins 


Five  years  had  passed  since  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Roots, 
as  related  in  Chapter  26,  during  which  time  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  the  Society's  Committee,  or  occupied  by  can¬ 
didates  “improved  as  probationers".  Among  these  was  Samuel 
Stebbins.  After  hearing  him  for  a  time,  “the  Committee  were 
directed  to  apply  to  Mr.  Stebbins,  and  desire  him  to  continue 
to  Preach  with  us  &  Supply  the  pulpit  for  the  future".  This 
was  in  May,  1777.  In  July  of  that  year,  a  committee  was 
chosen  “to  Treat  with  Mr  Samuel  Stebbins,  and  invite  him".  .  . 
“to  preach  the  Gospel  with  us  for  the  future  as  a  Probationer 
in  order  to  Settle  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Miniftry". 
The  Committee  thus  appointed  were  instructed  to  “Consult 
and  Draw  up  in  writing  what  will  be  a  Suitable  Incouragement 
for  to  propofe  to  sd  Mr  Stebbins  for  Settlement  and  Salary  pro¬ 
vided  he  fhall  Settle" . “among  us;  and  likewife  con¬ 

trive  Some  way  that  Said  Settlement  &  Salary  May  be  so  fixed, 
and  certain  y *  it  may  remain  ever  the  Same  without  alterations 
or  Depreciations.  &  that  sd  Comtee  advife  and  confult  with 
said  Mr  Stebbins  relating  hereto  and  make  report  of  their 
doing  to  this  meeting  hereafter".  This  course  was  deemed 
necessary,  doubtless,  by  reason  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
currency,  which  at  that  time  were  great  and  sudden. 

In  September  following,  the  Committee  reported  to  the 
Society,  and  it  was  “Voted,  to  propofe  to  ye  said  Mr  Stebbins 
as  an  Incouragement  provided  he  shall  accept  Said  Call  to 
Settle  with  us,  that  ye  sd  Society  Shall  Give  him  Two  hun- 
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dred  Pounds  Lawfull  Money  to  be  paid  to  him  in  four  yearly 
payments”  ....  “and  to  be  paid  in  Money  that  every  four 
Shillings  Shall  purchafe  one  bufhall  of  good  Merchantable 
wheat,  and  Every  3  s/  Shall  purchafe  one  Bushall  of  good  Mer¬ 
chantable  Rye  and  every  28/  Shall  purchafe  one  bushall  of 
good  Indian  Corn,  and  Eighteen  pence  shall  purchafe  one 
bufhall  of  Oats,  and  every  / 1 8d  Shall  purchafe  one  pound  of 
good  Sheeps  wool,  and  that  other  articles  Shall  be  in  the  Same, 
or  like  proportion”. 

Likewise  Voted  “that  ye  Said  Mr  Stebbins  Shall  have  his 
annual  or  yearly  Salary  paid  him  in  the  Same  Manner  that  is, 
in  Money”. 

His  annual  salary,  reduced  to  Federal  Money,  was  Three 
Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Dollars. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October  the  Committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Stebbins  “and  prefer  the  Votes 
of  this  Society  to  him,  refpecting  his  Call  to  Settle”,  made 
their  Report,  “Viz  that  they  had  conferred  with  Sd  Mr  Stebbins 
and  that  he  returned  them  an  anfwer  in  the  affirmative.” 
Then  voted  “to  Chufe  a  Committee  to  make  a  Contract  with 
said  Mr  Stebbins  in  writing”  ....  “in  order  for  his  Settlement 

in  the  work  of  the  Miniftry  in  this  Society” . “Alfo 

Dea  Joseph  Cafe  and  Dea  Jonathan  Noble  were  appointed 
to  attend  the  Revd  North  afsociation  in  ye  County  of  Hart¬ 
ford,”  . “and  requeft  their  advice  relative  to  the  Calling 

and  Settleing  Mr  Sam1  Stebbins  in  the  work  of  the  Gofpel 
Miniftry  in  this  Society.” 

November  3d,  1777,  it  was  voted  to  approve  of  the  con¬ 
tract  made  by  the  Committee  with  Mr.  Stebbins,  and  that 
they  sign  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  And  on  the 
17th  of  November,  “Voted  that  the  agreement  that  ye  Said 
Societies  Comtee  and  Mr:  Sam11:  Stebbins  have  made  and 
mutually  Signed,  is  now  accepted  by  this  meeting,  and  ordered 
to  be  recorded  and  kept  on  file.” 

“Voted  that  John  Owen  make  provifion  to  Entertain  the 
Ordination  Council  that  have  been  agreed  upon  by  ye  Chh 
in  this  place,  at  ye  Expence  of  Sd  Society”.  “Voted  to  con¬ 
cur  with  the  Sd  Chh  that  the  Day  for  the  Ordination  of  Mr: 
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Stebbins  in  this  place  Shall  be  on  the  10th  day  of  December 
next”. 

From  the  record  of  the  Ordaining  Council  the  following 
facts  are  gathered: 

“December  9th  1777.  The  Elders  present  were  Revd  Messrs 
Hezekiah  Bissell,  Theodore  Hinsdale,  David  Rowland,  Timothy 
Pitkin,  Joseph  Strong,  Isaac  Foster,  Aaron  Church,  Rufus 
Hawley,  Seth  Sage,  Dan.  Foster  &  Aaron  J.  Booge,  with  dele¬ 
gates  from  neighbouring  churches. 

“The  Council,  having  been  satisfied  of  the  call  by  the 
Church  and  Society,  and  of  his  acceptance  thereof,  proceeded 
to  examine  the  candidate  with  regard  to  his  qualifications, 
his  views  &  aims  in  entering  upon  the  ministry,  and  being 
'unanimously  satisfied’,  Voted,  the  way  is  clear  to  proceed 
to  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Stebbins.  The  parts  assigned  were 
as  follows:  The  Rev.  Mr.  Church  make  the  first  prayer.  The 
Rev.  Isaac  Foster  Preach  the  Sermon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland 
make  the  Ordaining  prayer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bissell  give  the 
charge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pitkin  make  the  prayer  after  the  charge. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hinsdale  give  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship. 

Jos.  Strong.  Scribe.” 

“On  the  following  day,  10th  December,  the  Ordination 
took  place,  according  to  the  foregoing  result  of  Counsel.” 
There  was  a  large  concourse  of  people  in  attendance. 

Though  the  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1740,  it  was 
only  partially  completed  at  that  time,  and  in  1777  it  was 
voted  “to  do  Something  in  repairing  and  finifhing  the  meet¬ 
ing  Houfe  in  this  Society,  viz  To  provide  Bords,  shingles 
and  Clapbords,  and  other  materials  necefsary  for  that  pur- 
pofe”.  A  Committee  was  chosen  to  procure  “stuff”  for  this 
purpose,  to  employ  a  joiner  “to  make  ye  window  frames  and 
Safhes,  and  Door  Caseings  &c,  to  be  ready  done  as  Soon  as 
conveniently  may  be”. 

From  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  meeting  house,  at 
first,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  was  only  roughly  en¬ 
closed,  without  clapboards,  and  without  finished  windows  or 
doors. 

The  following  shows  the  condition  of  the  currency  in 
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the  early  part  of  Mr.  Stebbins’  ministry,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  “Voted  the  Reverend  Mr: 
Samuel  Stebbins  Shall  be  paid  for  his  laft  years  Salary  in 
Grain  and  other  articles  of  Country  Produce  according  to  the 
Said  Society’s  agreement  with  him  and  the  other  half  Con¬ 
tinental  bills  as  they  now  pafs  Eight  for  One  and  the  firft 
fifty  Pounds  for  or  towards  his  Settlement  Shall  be  paid  if 
in  bills  Eight  for  One.” 

And  also  Voted  “that  the  Debts  Due  from  Said  Society  to 
ye  Joiners,  and  all  others  as  Now  exhibited  and  Read  by  the 
Meeting  Houfe  Committee  for  repairing  the  Meeting  Houfe 
are  accepted,  and  to  be  paid  with  all  other  outstanding  Debts 
Due  from  said  Society,  if  paid  in  said  bills,  Shall  be  Reckoned 
Eight  for  one  excepting  only  Some  Clapbords,  &  Some  Nailes, 
Coulouring  Stuff  and  some  Iron  work  which  ye  sd:  meeting 
Houfe  comtee  were  obliged  to  give  Dearer  for,  &  are  to  be  paid 
as  they  have  agreed”. 

In  1780  it  was  voted  “that  the  Committee  make  out  Sub- 
friptions  to  Raife  money  to  procure  a  Singing  mafter,  to  En¬ 
courage  Public  Singing  &  learning  Pfalm  Tunes  in  Sd  Society”. 

“Voted  that  the  Society  defire  Mefsr  Theodore  Hillyer 
Elifha  Cornifh  Junr  &  Job  Cafe  Junr  to  afsift  in  tuning  Ye 
Pfalms  on  Lords  Days  &c.” 

1782.  “Voted  to  Couler  the  Meeting  Houfe,  &  that  the 
Couler  Shall  be  White”.  1783,  it  was  “voted  that  the  former 
Committee  who  wer  Chofen  to  Provide  Oyl  &  Coulers  to  Couler 
the  meeting  Houfe  Proceed  therein  as  Soon  as  may  be”. 

In  1784,  the  Society  “Voted  that  the  Singers  Shall  have 
So  much  of  the  frunt  Seets  Round  the  Galeries  as  they  Shall 
Want.” 

“Voted  &  Chofe  Mefsr  Oliver  Bronfon  Charles  Cafe  Jnr 
Afa  Humphrey  &  Rofwell  Willcox  to  Quorifters  to  Lead  in 
Singing  in  said  Society”. 

In  1786,  it  was  “voted  &  Chofe  the  Two  Deacons  of 
the  Church  in  sd  Society  to  be  the  Persons  to  Publifh  the 
Intention  of  marage  between  the  parties”. 

The  lower  walls  of  the  meeting  house,  below  the  galleries, 
had  been  plastered  many  years  before,  but  the  upper  walls  and 
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ceiling  overhead  were  as  yet  unplastered.  In  1787  the  Society 
'Voted  to  oppen  a  Number  of  Subscriptions  to  obtain  ma¬ 
terials  to  white  wafh  and  plaifter  the  Infide  of  the  meeting 
House”  ....  "and  when  obtained  to  apply  the  same  to  Said 
ufe  &  purpus”. 

"In  1790,  it  was  voted  to  'Raife  a  Rate’  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  Society,  and  to  raise  money  to  'get  a  Grave  Cloathy, 
and  in  1791,  Voted  "to  finifh  the  Pews  in  the  Galeries  &  get  a 
cushin”.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  "cushin”  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  procured,  as  in  1795,  it  was  again  voted  "to  get  a 
Coulhen”. 

At  length,  after  a  period  much  longer  than  was  required 
to  build  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  meeting  house  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

Externally,  when  completed,  it  was  a  plain  barn-like 
structure,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  stood 
sidewise  to  the  road,  on  the  site  of  the  present  meeting  house, 
on  Drake’s  Hill.  As  has  been  before  stated,  it  was  "in  length 
Fifty  foot,  and  forty  foot,  and  of  a  suitable  height”. 

Its  front  or  main  entrance  was  on  the  easterly  side, 
opposite  to  which,  in  the  rear  and  facing  the  front  door, 
high  up  against  the  wall,  was  the  pulpit  with  a  window  in 
rear.  There  was  likewise  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  building. 
A  gallery  extended  around  and  occupied  the  three  sides,  ex¬ 
cept  the  rear  or  pulpit  side.  This  gallery  was  supported  by  a 
row  of  square  posts,  all  around  its  front.  That  part  of  the 
gallery  next  the  walls  of  the  building  was  a  tier  of  square 
pews,  like  those  below,  which  were  usually  occupied  by  the 
youthful  and  unmarried  portion  of  the  congregation.  The 
young  men  occupied  the  South  Gallery  pews  and  the  young 
women  the  North.  The  front  of  the  gallery,  all  round  on  the 
three  sides,  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  singers.  The 
leader,  or  "Quirister”,  as  he  was  called,  —  with  pitch-pipe 
to  strike  the  key,  —  occupied  the  front,  opposite  the  pulpit, 
conspicuously  beating  time  with  extended  hand.  Behind  the 
singer’s  seat  rose  parallel  seats  all  around,  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  on  opposite  sides,  who  were  kept  in  order  by  the  watchful 
eye  —  and  hand  if  need  be  —  of  the  terrible-tithing-man. 
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Beneath  the  front  of  the  pulpit  sat  two  grave  old  men, 
behind  a  falling  leaf  or  board,  which  when  raised  and  braced 
formed  the  communion  table,  where  on  Communion  Sabbaths 
was  spread  out  the  furniture  of  that  service.  This  was  of 
pewter,  consisting  of  large  platters  for  the  bread,  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  large  tankards  and  mugs  for  the  wine. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  meeting  house  was  divided  up  and 
occupied  by  square  pews,  covering  the  whole  space  except 
that  of  the  three  aisles.  From  the  front  door  to  the  pulpit 
was  the  “Broad  aisle”.  From  the  “end  doors”  ran  all  around, 
between  the  “Wall-pews”  and  the  “Body-pews”,  a  narrow 
aisle.  By  this  arrangement  of  pews,  one-third  part  only  of  the 
audience  faced  the  minister;  one-third  sat  with  their  backs 
to  the  pulpit;  and  one-third  sat  sidewise.  In  the  front  corners 
of  the  building  were  the  winding  stairs  to  the  galleries.  High 
above,  and  directly  over  the  stairs,  were  the  two  “High  pews”, 
near  the  ceiling. 

There  was  no  means  of  warming  the  house,  except  the 
spiritual  fervour  of  the  preacher  and  the  ardent  zeal  of  his 
hearers,  aided,  perhaps  in  some  degree,  by  the  animal  heat 
of  the  congregation  and  the  ubiquitous  foot-stove,  now  only 
known  by  tradition.  These  latter  were  filled  in  the  morning 
with  glowing  coals,  but  by  the  close  of  the  morning  service 
had  become  cold  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  required, 
for  the  afternoon  service,  to  be  replenished  from  the  hospitable 
hearth  of  some  neighbor’s  dwelling. 

The  following  plan  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  meeting 
house  shows  the  official  seating  of  the  congregation,  with 
the  names  of  families  occupying  the  several  pews,  as  they 
were  seated  in  1768,  which  “seating”  has  been  “kept  on  file 
in  the  Society  Clerk’s  office”,  as  voted  by  the  Society,  from 
that  time  to  the  present  —  1886. 

During  Mr.  Stebbins’  ministry,  a  great  degree  of  har¬ 
mony  prevailed,  with  no  disturbing  element  more  serious  than 
the  annual  “Seating”  of  the  meeting  house,  or  as  it  was  usually 
called  “dignifying  the  pews”.  Committees  were  annually 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  whose  duty  was  to  arrange  and 
locate  in  order  the  heads  of  families  in  such  a  way  that  those 
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‘Dignifying  the  Pews” 

A  seating  plan 
of  the  meeting  house 
built  in  1743 


The  date  of  the  plan  is 
December  27,  1768 
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of  nearly  the  same  age  and  social  position  should  be  placed 
together  in  the  same  pew;  but  sometimes,  by  their  arbitrary 
course,  or  by  want  of  proper  judgment,  great  offense  was 
given,  and  great  disturbance  created.  Often  the  report  of 
the  Seating  Committee  was  rejected  by  the  Society,  and  a 
new  Committee  was  appointed.  In  1783,  it  was  “voted  to  Seet 
the  Meeting  houfe”,  and  a  Committee  of  five  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpose,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting, 
Jan.  13,  1784.  “Upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  Seet  the  Meeting  Houfe,  the  Report  was  Negatived  by  vote”, 
and  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  the  last  Wednesday  in  January,  when  again 
the  Committee’s  report  “was  Negatived  by  vote”,  and  a  new 
Committee  appointed.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the 
second  Monday  of  February,  when  the  report  of  the  Seating 
Committee  was  again  “negatived  by  vote”,  and  there  was  no 
Seating  for  that  year.  In  November  following,  it  was  again 
voted  to  seat  the  Meeting-house.  A  Committee  was  appointed, 
and  their  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Stebbins  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and,  in  business  affairs,  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  the 
soundest  judgment  and  sagacity.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
close  study  and  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  These 
qualities,  combined  with  good  common  sense,  gave  him  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
as  a  shrewd  business  man.  His  services  were  often  put  in 
requisition  in  the  settlement  of  estates,  as  Commissioner  or 
Appraiser.  In  these  offices,  as  well  as  Arbitrator  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes,  his  neighbors  reposed  in  him  the  utmost 
confidence.  It  was  said  of  him  by  his  successor  in  the  pastoral 
office,  “Mr.  Stebbins  was  a  man  of  the  most  rigid  economy; 
he  could  live  and  grow  rich  on  a  small  salary.”  Before  his  death 
he  had  accumulated  a  large  estate,  for  those  times. 

Educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1775,  he  held  a  high  position  in  his  class.  He  was  intelligent, 
shrewd,  witty  and  sarcastic.  These  traits  manifested  them¬ 
selves  all  the  way  through  life.  Nor  were  they  excluded  from 
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the  pulpit,  but,  as  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  even 
there  his  wit  and  sarcasm  would  break  forth. 

He  was  a  strong  political  partisan,  at  a  time  when  party 
spirit  ran  high.  A  man  of  strong  convictions,  he  had  the  courage 
to  maintain  them.  He  did  not  shrink  from  expressing  his 
opinions,  political,  as  well  as  others,  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit. 
He  was  not  a  total  abstainer  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  a  free  use  of  them,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  times,  as  well  among  clergymen  as 
others.  Indeed  it  was  sometimes  charged,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  ministry,  that  he  indulged  too  freely  in  the  use 
of  these  liquors,  not  that  he  became  intoxicated,  but  that 
he  failed  to  deny  himself  or  discourage  their  use  in  others. 
These  charges,  together  with  his  habitual  outspoken  political 
opinions,  led  to  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction  among  a  portion 
of  his  parishioners,  which  finally  induced  him  to  ask  for  a 
dismission.  Preparatory  to  this  event,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  retire,  he  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  indulge  to  his  heart’s  content  in  his  characteristic 
boldness  and  sarcasm. 

The  sermon  was  printed  with  the  following  title:  “ The 
Policy  of  the  Devil ,  to  hinder  the  success  of  the  Gospel.”  His 
text  was  “Luke  VII,  31-35”.  “And  the  Lord  said,  whereunto 
shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this  generation?  and  to  what  are  they 
like?”  They  are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  market  place, 
and  calling  one  to  another,  and  saying,  'we  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced;  we  have  mourned  unto  you  and 
ye  have  not  wept’.  For  John  the  Baptist  came,  neither  eating 
bread  nor  drinking  wine:  and  ye  say,  ‘He  hath  a  devil’.  The 
son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drinking;  and  ye  say,  ‘Behold  a 
glutonous  man,  and  a  wine-bibber;  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners’.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children.” 

The  text  is  suggestive  of  the  argument  and  remarks  of 
the  preacher.  Under  various  heads,  in  a  caustic  manner,  he 
pointed  out  the  ways  by  which  the  Devil  effects  his  object. 
The  delivery  of  the  discourse  must  have  caused  some  of  his 
audience  to  wince. 

Many  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  Mr.  Stebbins  have  sur- 
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vived  him,  and  been  handed  down  to  us.  But  to  appreciate 
them  fully,  we  need  to  know  the  peculiarity  of  his  voice  and 
utterance.  To  illustrate  the  character  of  the  man,  a  few  of 
these  anecdotes  are  here  presented. 

Mr.  Stebbins  was  an  extensive  farmer.  He  owned  more 
than  360  acres  of  land,  of  which  a  large  proportion  was  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  grain.  Rye  was  his  specialty,  of  which  he 
raised  annually  several  hundred  bushels,  which  he  sold  profit¬ 
ably  at  the  distillery  of  his  brother  clergyman,  and  friend, 
Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford.  He  necessarily  employed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  especially  in  harvest-time.  His  knowledge  of  human 
nature  enabled  him  to  obtain  from  these  men  a  much  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  labor. 

Having  marshalled  his  men  in  the  harvest  field,  he  would 
appoint  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  ambitious  as  foreman, 
to  lead  the  field.  The  sickle  was  the  only  harvesting  implement. 
Grain  cradles  and  reapers  were  not  known.  One  after  another, 
the  men  fell  into  their  work.  “Now,  men”,  quoth  Mr.  Stebbins, 
leaning  on  the  fence,  “I  want  to  see  how  quick  you  can  go 
through.”  Fresh  and  vigorous  they  went  across  the  field  with  a 
rush,  each  striving  “to  cut  out”  the  man  immediately  before 
him.  Having  reaped  through,  they  walked  back  to  the  starting 
point,  as  was  the  wont  of  reapers.  “Surprising”,  said  Mr. 
Stebbins,  “I  don’t  think  you  can  go  through  again  so  quick  — 
but  if  you  think  you  can,  you  may  try  —  and  Til  hold  the 
watch .”  Again  they  set  in,  and  rush  across  the  field  and  return 
in  less  time  than  before.  “Amazing!  I  didn’t  think  it  possible 
to  reap  across  the  field  in  so  short  a  time.  I’m  sure  you  can’t 
do  it  again  —  but  if  you  think  you  can,  take  a  drink  of  rum, 
and  you  may  try  once  more  —  and  I’ll  hold  the  watch”. 
They  go  through  with  greater  speed  than  before.  “Ah,  I  had 
no  thought  you  could  beat  yourselves  as  you  have  done.  Half 
a  minute  less  time  than  before”.  And  thus,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Dominie’s  rum  and  flattery,  a  vast  amount  of 
work  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Stebbins  abhorred  profanity  and  took  every  occasion 
to  rebuke  it.  One  of  his  men  one  day  was  engaged  in  plowing 
an  extremely  rough,  hard  and  stony  piece  of  land;  every  few 
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moments  the  plow  would  strike  a  stone  and  “run  out”,  or  it 
would  catch  a  root  and  stop  the  team.  The  man  become  im¬ 
patient  and  exceedingly  profane.  “Why  do  you  swear?”  said 
Mr.  Stebbins,  “Swearing  don't  make  it  plow  any  easier,  and 
besides,  ’tis  very  wicked  to  swear,  and  take  God’s  name  in 
vain”,  and,  to  show  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  he 
took  hold  of  the  plow  himself  and  the  man  drove  the  team,  and, 
in  the  mood  he  was  then  in,  their  step  was  not  very  slow. 
Mr.  Stebbins,  for  a  while,  kept  his  temper,  but  before  he  had 
come  round  to  the  starting  point,  his  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  he  broke  out,  “It's  enough  to  make  a  minister  swear ,  and 
I  will  swear !  * By  Ginger-bread\  ‘ Ginger-bread ’.  ‘ Ginger-bread ’  ”, 

Politically,  Mr.  Stebbins  was  a  strong  Federalist.  It 
was  in  the  times  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  when  party  spirit 
ran  high,  higher  than  at  any  period  of  our  history.  After  the 
election  of  the  latter,  it  was  observed  that  one  of  his  prominent 
parishioners  absented  himself  from  meeting.  As  a  good  shep¬ 
herd  the  faithful  pastor  looked  up  the  missing  one  of  his 
flock.  Upon  enquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence,  he  found 
that  it  was  because  the  Pastor  failed  to  pray  for  the  new 
President,  as  had  been  his  wont,  under  the  administration  of 
Washington  and  Adams.  “Ah,  I’ll  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  worshipping  in  the  Sanctuary.  I  will  pray  for  the  President 
next  Sabbath”.  The  Sabbath  came  and  so  did  the  parishioner. 
The  services  proceeded  as  usual.  In  the  course  of  his  prayer, 
the  Pastor  thus  addressed  the  throne  of  Grace:  “We  pray,  O 
Lord,  for  our  rulers:  may  they  be  good  men,  ruling  in  the  fear 
of  God.  Especially  we  pray  for  the  President  of  these  United 
States;  give  him  Wisdom  —  give  him  understanding — for 
God  knows ,  he  needs  them ”. 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  discourse,  Mr. 
Stebbins  alluded  to  the  different  mental  qualities  of  men 
and  women,  and  their  distinctive  characteristics.  “Women”, 
he  remarked,  “are  quick  of  apprehension;  much  more  so  than 
men”;  —  a  pause  —  the  female  faces  of  the  audience  were  suf¬ 
fused  and  clad  in  smiles;  bright  eyes  flashed  and  fans  were 
put  in  motion  all  over  the  house  —  “I  repeat  the  sentiment; 
Women,  I  say,  are  quick  of  apprehension”  —  a  pause  —  “ but 
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weak  in  judgment ”.  Fans  ceased  to  flutter  and  eyes  and  faces 
dropped. 

To  show  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  manner  of  govern¬ 
ing  them,  the  following  is  introduced.  Mr.  Stebbins  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  vote  of  the  Society  to  superintend  the  plastering 
and  finishing  the  meeting  house.  Capt.  Jacob  Pettibone  was 
employed  to  do  the  mason  work,  and  he  loved  liquor.  While 
at  work  one  day,  a  neighbor  told  Capt.  Pettibone  that  Mr. 
Stebbins  had  said  he  was  slighting  his  work  and  not  doing 
it  according  to  contract.  “Did  he  say  that?”  “Yes,  I  heard 
him  say  it”.  Instantly  Capt.  Pettibone  threw  down  his  trowel, 
stripped  off  his  apron  and  indignantly  marched  to  Mr.  Steb¬ 
bins’  house,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  Stebbins  bade  him 

walk  in.  He  did  so.  “Mr.  Stebbins,”  said  he,  “you  are  a - 

rascal.  You  say  I  am  slighting  my  work.  You  say  I  am  not 
doing  it  according  to  contract;  and  I  tell  you  to  your  face, 

you  are  a  -  rascal.”  Mr.  Stebbins  arose  calmly  and 

opened  a  door.  “Madam  Stebbins”,  he  called.  “Madam  Steb¬ 
bins,  will  you  come  here  a  moment?”  She  appeared  at  the  door. 
“Madam  Stebbins,  here’s  Capt.  Pettibone  come  to  tell  me  my 
faults:  and  he  comes  in  a  neighborly  way  and  in  a  Christian 
spirit;  he  don’t  go  and  talk  behind  my  back,  but,  as  a  Christian 
should,  he  comes  right  to  me,  and  makes  his  complaint.  I  want 
to  treat  him  well,  and  show  a  proper  spirit,  and  now  I  wish 
you  would  make  a  good  mug  of  sling,  —  and  pretty  strong.” 
Capt.  Pettibone  was  invited  to  be  seated.  In  anticipation  of 
the  soothing  beverage,  his  resentment  began  to  be  appeased, 
his  taste  for  which  overcame  all  other  feelings;  the  “sling” 
was  brought  in,  and  Capt.  Pettibone  was  invited  to  drink.  He 
was  not  slow  to  accept  the  invitation.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  spirit,  his  anger  disappeared;  mutual  apologies  were 
made,  and  they  parted  good  friends.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Stebbins  had  arranged  an  exchange  of  pulpits  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Gaylord  of  West  Hartland.  There  was  no  travel  then  on  the 
Sabbath.  On  Saturday,  therefore,  previous  to  the  day  of 
exchange,  Rev.  and  Madam  Stebbins  set  off  in  their  chaise 
for  West  Hartland.  They  must  needs  go  through  Barkhamsted, 
then  a  rough  and  broken  wilderness.  On  arriving  there,  Madam 
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Stebbins  was  very  sick,  and  unable  to  proceed  further  on  the 
journey.  But  the  engagement  must  be  fulfilled,  and  Mr.  Steb¬ 
bins  proceeded  alone.  On  Monday  he  returned  and  found 
Madam  S.  greatly  improved  in  health,  and  his  anxiety  was 
removed.  He  had  been  greatly  alarmed.  In  speaking  of  it  after¬ 
wards,  he  said,  “I  was  afraid  that  Madam  Stebbins  would 
die;  but  I  felt  that  if  it  was  God’s  will  that  Madam  Stebbins 
should  die,  I  could  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  Will  of  God; 
but  the  idea  that  Madam  Stebbins  should  go  to  Heaven  by 
way  of  Barkhamsted,  —  that  was  too  humiliating  —  too 
humiliating”. 

As  has  been  said  before,  Mr.  Stebbins  was  an  extensive 
farmer.  A  large  portion  of  his  farm  was  light  plain  land.  In  his 
Sunday  ministrations  he  was  wont,  in  the  Summer  season 
and  especially  in  times  of  drought,  to  pray  for  rain,  to  water 
the  dry  and  thirsty  earth.  After  he  was  dismissed,  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  McLean,  was  installed,  the  latter  purchased  a 
farm  of  a  different  character.  It  was  observed  that  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  praying  for  rain;  and  the  question  was 
asked  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  “Why  don’t  Mr.  McLean  pray  for  rain?” 
“Ah,  his  land  lies  low”. 

After  his  dismission,  Mr.  Stebbins  was  a  uniform  and 
exemplary  attendant  upon  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath.  His 
successor  had  made  an  exchange  with  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley  of 
Northington  (now  Avon).  Mr.  Hawley  had  become  well 
stricken  in  years,  as  well  as  stricken  with  palsy;  hence  not  a 
captivating  preacher.  He  had  chosen  for  his  text  the  following: 
“And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and 
went  with  the  princes  of  Moab”.  The  sermon  was  long  and 
treated,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  times,  under  many  different 
heads,  and,  at  the  close  of  each  head  or  division  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  the  text  was  repeated,  —  probably  as  a  clincher.  Be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  text  had  been  many  times  re¬ 
peated.  “And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his 
ass  and  went  with  the  princes  of  Moab”.  Mr.  Stebbins  began 
to  be  uneasy  and  to  show  signs  of  impatience.  At  last  the  sermon 
—  as  all  things  must  —  came  to  an  end,  and  the  meeting  was 
dismissed.  As  Mr.  Stebbins  walked  out  of  the  door,  he  gave 
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vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings.  “Ah,”  said  he,  “I  was  greatly 
fatigued,  and  I  did  wish,  many  times,  before  the  Sermon  was 
finished,  I  did  wish  that  Balaam  had  gone  bareback” . 

About  three  years  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Stebbins’  minis¬ 
try  here,  Messrs.  Thomas  Case,  Calvin  Barber  and  Benjamin 
Ely  were  engaged  in  erecting  and  putting  in  operation  a  Gin- 
Distillery  on  Hop-brook.  They  were  all  prominent  young  men 
in  the  Church  and  Society,  and  Mr.  Stebbins  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  their  undertaking.  He  foresaw  that  if  success¬ 
ful  it  would  furnish  a  market  for  his  grain,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  neighbors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  forthcoming  beverage. 
No  doubt  too  he  felt  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  young 
parishioners.  This  interest  he  showed  by  frequently  visiting 
them  while  the  work  was  in  progress.  When  it  was  nearly 
completed,  and  its  success  was  no  longer  doubtful,  they  com¬ 
plimented  their  Pastor,  by  sending  him  a  keg  of  their  “best”, 
accompanied  by  the  following  presentation  note: 

“Monday  evening  Dec’r  5th. 

Rev’d  Sir:  The  Subscribers,  your  parishoners,  having  under¬ 
taken  &  nearly  completed  their  Distillery,  and  having  been 
frequently  honored  with  the  presence  of  their  worthy  Pastor, 
while  building  the  same,  request  you  to  accept  this  small 
present,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

With  Esteem, 

Thomas  Case, 

Benjamin  Ely, 

Calvin  Barber.” 

Rev’d  Samuel  Stebbins. 

In  answer  to  this  they  received  the  following: 

“Tuesday  Decern  6th 

Respected  and  dear  Friends. 

You  will  please  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  your 
animating  present;  presented  in  a  manner  singularly  polite  & 
agreeable.  It  affords  me  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  your  laudable 
exertions  have  been  so  far  crowned  with  success. 
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You  will  believe  me  to  be  sincerely  desirous  to  promote 
both  your  temporal  &  spiritual  prosperity. 

Messrs  Thomas  Case.  With  Respect. 

Benjamin  Ely.  Samuel  Stebbins.” 

Calvin  Barber. 

The  original  of  the  foregoing  pleasant  correspondence 
has  been  preserved  and  framed  and  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Horace  Belden,  of  Simsbury,  the  present  owner  of  the  Old 
Distillery.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  many  years 
ago,  its  present  proprietor  extinguished  its  fires  and  ceased 
to  carry  on  the  business. 

Notwithstanding  his  faults,  Mr.  Stebbins  was  a  man  great¬ 
ly  respected  and  beloved  by  a  large  portion  of  his  parishioners, 
and  as  a  Pastor  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  His  succes¬ 
sor,  Rev.  Allen  McLean,  in  his  “Semi-Centennial  Discourse” 
says  of  him:  “He  no  doubt  hastened  his  dismission,  by  preach¬ 
ing  political  discourses,  which  manifestly  savored  of  the  un¬ 
happy  party  spirit  of  the  times”. 

At  a  Society  meeting  held  on  the  3d  day  of  November, 
1806,  “a  Letter  was  recd  from  the  Revd  Mr  Stebbins  requesting 
a  dismifsion  from  his  Pastoral  charge  of  sd  Society”.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  “to  confer  with  the  Revd  Mr  Stebbins 
upon  the  terms  of  separation  and  to  report  to  this  Meeting  at 
an  adjournment”.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  17th,  the 
Committee  reported  the  conditions  stated  by  Mr.  Stebbins, 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  arrearages  due  on  his  salary,  and 
that  in  compliance  with  these  terms,  he  would  “relinquish  all 
claims  upon  the  Society  for  past  Services  &  future  Support.” 
These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Society,  and  a  vote  passed 
“relinquishing  their  claims  upon  Mr.  Stebbins  for  his  services 
as  their  Minister  agreeable  to  his  request.” 

He  was  accordingly  dismissed,  having  continued  in  the 
pastoral  office  twenty-nine  years. 

After  his  dismission,  he  continued  to  preach  occasionally 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  as  needed,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  he  was  employed  as  Chaplain  to  the  Old  Prison  at  New 
Gate.  He  resided  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Gillett,  owning  a  large  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
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including  “Hazel  Meadow”  and  “Hazel  Meadow  Pond”.  The 
house  in  which  he  lived  is  still  standing  (1887). 

Mr.  Stebbins  died  January  20,  1821,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  44th  of  his  ministry.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  people;  Rev.  Allen  McLean,  his  successor 
and  pastor,  preached  from  the  words,  “I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.”  He 
was  buried  in  the  old  burying  ground.  His  monument  is  a 
plain  marble  headstone  with  the  following  inscription: 

“Reverend  Samuel  Stebbins  Died  Jan.  20th  1821. 

In  the  70.  year  of  his  age,  and  the  44th  of  his  ministry. 

“He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  Oh  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge  —  taught  us  how  to  die”. 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  three  years  passed 
before  the  settlement  of  another  pastor.  The  call  and  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  minister  is  an  important  event  in  the  history 
of  a  town  or  Society.  How  much  of  good  results  from  the 
settlement  of  a  good  minister?  How  important  to  both  preacher 
and  people,  that  he  should  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place? 
These  considerations  seem  to  have  weighed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  that  time. 

Among  the  candidates  for  settlement  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Robbins,  lately  well  known  as  the  accomplished  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Many  others 
were  “improved”  as  candidates  or  as  supplies,  —  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods.  Preaching  was  cheaper  then  than  now,  though 
its  quality  may  have  been  as  pure,  and  perhaps  less  adulterated 
than  at  present.  The  ordinary  price  per  Sabbath  for  journey- 
men-preachers  was  six  dollars  —  as  shown  by  the  following 
Bills: 

“1807.  Dr.  Elijah  B.  Wells. 

To  Cash  in  full.  $84.  Contra.  By  Supplying  the 

Pulpit  14  Sabbaths,  at  6 
Dollars.  #84. 


Dr.  Luke  Wood  Contra 

To  Cash  in  full  $30.  By  Supplying  the  Pulpit  5  Sabbaths  $30. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Robbins. 

To  Cash  in  full  $180.  By  Supplying  the  Pulpit  30  Sabbaths 

at  $6.  $180. 


Some  however  worked  cheaper,  thus  — 

Dr.  Judson  Phelps. 

To  payment  made  by  Mark  Humphrey  $10.  By  preaching 

2  Sabbaths.  $10.” 

This  last,  if  reports  are  true,  was  an  exorbitant  price  for 
the  article  furnished. 

The  price  current  at  the  present  time  is  $20.  and  $25.00. 
Of  those  who  preached  here,  after  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Steb- 
bins,  either  as  candidates  or  supplies,  we  find  the  following 
names:  Revda  Messrs  Wells,  Marsh,  Robbins,  Cleaveland, 
Colton,  Wood,  Skinner,  Walds  and  Judson  Phelps. 
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XXXIII 

Rev.  Allen  McLean 


After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Stebbins,  the  Society,  having 
“improved”  a  large  number  of  candidates,  made  a  strong  effort 
to  induce  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins  to  settle  with  them  as  their 
pastor.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  April  1808,  it  was  voted 
“to  appoint  a  committee  ...  to  confer  with  him,  ...  on  the 
subject  of  his  settlement  in  said  Society.”  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  the  Committee  were  authorized  “to  contract  with 
him  for  the  sum  of  Four  Hundred  Twenty  Five  Dollars  a 
year.”  A  Committee  was  afterwards  appointed  “to  circulate 
subscriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  seventy  five  dollars 
annually,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  or  increasing  a  salary 
for  Revd  Mr:  Thos:  Robbins.” 

On  the  question  of  giving  him  a  call,  “the  sense  of  the 
meeting  . .  .  was  taken  by  the  rising  or  standing  up  of  members 
and  it  pafsed  UNANIMOUSLY .”  Furthermore,  they  gave 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  “for  his  late  performances  in  this  Society, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  continue  his  ministerial  labors,” 
etc.  but  all  in  vain.  Probably  the  sum  offered  was  not  satis¬ 
factory.  The  effort  to  raise  $500  annually  was  a  failure,  though 
the  Society  voted  him  a  salary  of  $450. 

At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  November  7th, 
1808,  it  was  “voted  that  the  Committee  wait  on  Mr.  McLean 
&  request  him  to  supply  the  pulpit  four  months.” 

After  hearing  him  a  few  Sabbaths,  it  was  voted,  on  the 
5th  of  December  1808,  “that  this  Society  do  now  give  Mr. 
Allen  McLean  a  Call  to  settle  in  this  Society  in  the  work 
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of  the  Gospel  Ministry.  (Two  persons  only  being  in  the 
negative.)” 

It  was  then  “Voted  to  give  Mr.  Allen  McLean  four 
hundred  fifty  dollars  annually,  as  &  for  his  Salary,  ...  so 
long  as  he  shall  continue  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Ministry 
in  this  Society.” 

In  this  action  of  the  Society,  the  Church  concurred, 
as  its  records  show.  “At  a  Church  Meeting  duly  warned, 
and  held  at  the  Meeting  house  in  Simsbury  February  27th 
1809,  Samuel  Stebbins  being  chosen  moderator,  the  Church 
proceeded  to  pass  the  following  votes: 

“1st.  This  Church  do  approve  of  the  Christian  and  Minis¬ 
terial  character  of  Mr.  Allen  McLean. 

“2nd.  This  Church  do  invite  the  said  Mr.  Allen  McLean  to 
settle  over  them  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 

“N.B.  The  foregoing  votes  were  passed  unanimously.” 

“Samuel  Stebbins.” 

To  these  votes  and  invitations  of  the  Church  and  Society 
Mr.  McLean  returned  an  affirmative  answer  in  writing,  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  of  the  man,  is  here 
transcribed: 

“To  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
Society  in  Simsbury: 

Gentlemen:  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  give  you  my 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  to  the  invitation  which  I  have 
received  from  you  to  settle  with  you  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry.  To  describe  to  you  the  anxiety  which  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  whilst  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  would  be  as  im¬ 
possible  as  unnecessary.  When  I  have,  as  I  think,  been  labor¬ 
ing  to  find  out  my  duty,  many  considerations  would  arise, 
which  have  kept  my  mind  in  suspense.  It  has  been,  and  still 
is  my  opinion  that  a  young  man  should  be  cautious,  lest  he 
crowd  himself  forward,  too  fast,  into  public  life.  I  know  that 
people  in  general  expect  more  especially  from  a  young  man, 
than  it  is  in  his  power  to  perform.  When  I  think  of  being  placed 
as  a  Watchman  upon  any  part  of  the  walls  of  God’s  Spiritual 
Jerusalem,  I  fear  and  tremble.  The  work  appears  great  and 
arduous  beyond  description.  But  when  I  think  that  through 
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Christ  strengthening  me,  I  can  do  all  things,  my  fears  and 
distress  are  in  some  measure  removed:  and  I  think  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  charge  of  a  flock,  provided  they  are  united,  offer 
me  a  reasonable  support,  —  and  provided  there  is  a  prospect 
of  my  being  useful  among  them. 

“Respecting  your  call,  I  have  received  advice  from  many 
pious  and  judicious  men.  In  giving  you  my  answer,  I  proceed 
according  to  their  advice,  and  according  to  what  I  think  is, 
on  the  whole,  my  duty.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
those  whom  I  have  consulted,  that  the  support  which  you 
have  offered  me,  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  family.  But  perhaps  I  am  mistaken;  I  hope  I  am. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  your  Society,  —  the  apparent  una¬ 
nimity  in  desiring  me  to  continue  with  you,  and  the  hope  that 
I  may,  by  Divine  assistance  be  useful  in  this  part  of  God’s 
spiritual  Vineyard,  have  influenced  me  to  give  you  an  af¬ 
firmative  answer.  If  there  be  opposition  to  my  settlement 
with  you,  I  have  received  incorrect  information  respecting 
the  subject.  I  give  you  this  answer,  upon  condition  that  the 
opposition  to  me  is  not  greater  and  more  formidable  than 
has  been  described  to  me.” 

“July  20th  1809.”  “Allen  Me  Lean.” 

The  answer  of  Mr.  McLean  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Society,  as  evinced  by  the  following  vote,  “that  we 
cheerfully  accept  of  the  answer  received  from  Mr.  McLean 
and  that  we  fully  adhere  to  our  former  vote,  and  desire  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  this  Society  to  wait  on  him,  with  an 
afsurance  of  our  attachment  to  him,  and  that  the  necefsary 
arrangements  be  made  for  his  ordination.” 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  — 

“1st.  Voted  that  this  Society  concur  with  the  Revd  Mr. 
McLean  &  the  Church,  in  the  time  agreed  on  by  them  (third 
Wednesday  of  August)  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  McLean. 
2nd.  Voted,  that  this  Society  concur  with  Mr  McLean  & 
the  Church,  in  the  gentlemen  they  have  agreed  on  for  the 
ordaining  council. 

“3.  Voted  that  the  Society  Committee  make  provision  for 
the  ordaining  council,  and  that  they  sign  the  letters  to  be 
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addrefsed  to  the  gentlemen  composing  the  council,  requesting 
their  attendance  at  the  ordination.” 


“5.  Dudley  Pettibone, 
Jonathan  Pettibone, 
Noah  A.  Phelps, 

Asa  Hoskins, 

Calvin  Barber, 
Cambel  Humphry, 
Ariel  Case, 

Seth  Case, 

Solomon  Buel, 

A  contract  in  writing 
s°c.  Committee,  on  the  part  of 
p- 23  on  his  own  behalf. 


Were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  draw  up  &  execute  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  with  Mr.  McLean, 
agreeably  to  the  votes  of  the 

Society.” 

was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  this 
the  Society,  and  by  Mr.  McLean, 


On  the  part  of  the  Society  it  was  stipulated  that  so  long  as 
he  should  continue  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  here  he  should 
receive  annually  the  sum  of  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars. 

Mr.  McLean  on  his  part  covenanted  as  follows: 

“And  I  the  said  Allen  McLean  do  hereby  accept  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  offer  made  by  said  Society,  and  promise  and  engage 
on  my  part  to  settle  as  a  Gospel  Minister  over  said  Society  and 
to  take  the  Church  and  Society  into  my  charge  as  their  Pastor, 
carefully  to  watch  over  them  and  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities  perform  the  ministerial  duties  thereof,  instructing 
them  in  the  duties  of  religion,  virtue  and  morality,  so  far  as  God 
shall  give  me  light  and  strength.”  How  far  and  with  what 
fidelity  Mr.  McLean  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract,  more  than 
fifty  years  of  his  life  bore  witness;  and,  could  the  testimony  of 
his  departed  parishioners  be  heard,  they  would,  with  united 
voice,  declare  his  faithful  fulfillment  of  it.  They  would  attest 
his  fidelity,  his  earnest  zeal,  his  tender  sympathy,  his  watchful 
care,  and  his  constant  solicitude  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

The  Ordination  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  1809. 
The  following  ministers  and  delegates  were  selected  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises.  From  the  Church  of  Northington,  (now 
Avon),  were: 
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West  Hartford, 

Hartford, 

<< 

East  Hartford, 
Wintonbury 

(now  Bloomfield) 

Farmington, 

Burlington, 

Canton, 

Granby, 


Rev.  Rufus  Hawley. 
Rev.  Nathan  Perkins. 
Rev.  Nathan  Strong. 
Rev.  Abel  Flint. 

Rev.  Andrew  Yates. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Miller. 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock. 
Rev.  Isaac  Porter. 


Dea.  North,  Delegate. 
Dea.  Balch,  Delegate 
Anson  G.  Phelps, 

Col.  T.  Seymour, 

Dea.  Bidwell, 

Jos.  Goodwin, 

Dea.  Bull,  “ 

Dea.  Peck,  “ 

Dr.  Solomon  Everest/* 
Dea.  Hayes, 


It  was  a  great  day  for  Simsbury.  Multitudes  from  this  and 
adjacent  towns  were  assembled.  The  congregation  was  so 
large  that  the  lower  windows  were  taken  out  of  the  meeting 
house  and  seats  placed  around  the  house  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  could  not  enter. 

Mr.  McLean  excelled  as  a  faithful  pastor  and  an  earnest, 
fervent  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a  believer  in  “Revivals 
of  Religion  ’.  In  his  “Discourse  on  the  50th  Anniversary  of  his 
Ordination/’  he  says:  “From  the  first  settlement  of  the  town, 
there  had  been  no  extensive,  powerful  work  of  grace.  There  were 
but  about  sixty  members  of  the  Church.  The  old  half  way 
covenant  was  then  in  existence.  Numbers  were  received  into  the 
church  to  have  their  children  baptized,  but  were  allowed  to 
neglect  the  Lord’s  Supper.  During  the  first  three  years  of  my 
ministry,  there  was  no  special  religious  movement  among  the 
people.”  Then  came  a  powerful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  many  were  converted.  “They  numbered,”  he  says,  “not  less 
than  one  hundred,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  so  much  as  one 
of  them  has  ever  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith.  Since  this  great 
revival,  there  has  been  a  season  of  refreshing  among  my  people, 
once  in  about  Seven  years.  In  this  manner,  religion  has  been 
sustained  in  the  midst  of  us.  For  our  very  existence  and  pros¬ 
perity  we  have  been  dependent  on  revivals  of  religion.” 

Mr.  McLean  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Sabbath  School, 
which  was  first  organized  during  his  ministry,  and  always  gave 
it  his  supervision  and  active  support.  On  the  Sabbath  he  always 
held  religious  service  three  times;  and  during  the  week  always 
appointed  and  attended  one,  or  more  than  one  religious  meeting, 
in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  town.  He  visited  his  people  as  a 
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Rev.  A. 
McLean’s 
Semi-Cen¬ 
tennial. 
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Pastor ,  and  rarely  left  them  on  these  occasions  without  prayer, 
and  asking  the  Divine  blessing.  Were  any  sick,  or  in  distress,  his 
sympathy  was  always  manifested. 

In  the  cause  of  temperance,  he  was  ever  active  and  earnest. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  long  continued  ministry  all  the 
way  through,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  he  preached  tem¬ 
perance.  Thus  his  people  were  prepared  for  the  great  temperance 
reformation  which  commenced  a  few  years  after  his  settlement 
and  swept  over  New  England.  His  theological  views  were  in 
harmony  with  those  of  Edwards  and  Dwight,  which  at  that 
time  were  considered  genuinely  orthodox. 

In  one  respect  he  differed  from  most  of  the  ministers  of  the 
present  day.  He  says:  “From  the  commencement  of  my  labors, 
until  I  lost  my  sight,  I  never  spent  more  than  two  weeks  at  a 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  rest  and  recruiting  my 
strength.  I  have  spent  some  time  in  bodily  exercise,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  it  profitable.  It  was  productive  of  good  to  me  and 
my  family.  I  ever  supposed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ministers 
of  Christ  to  do  something  by  way  of  helping  themselves;  and 
such  was  the  sentiment  of  all  the  ministers  of  this  region  of 
country.  They  did  more  or  less  work  with  their  hands.  In  this 
manner  they  not  only  preserved  their  own  health,  but  also  se¬ 
cured  much  provision  for  the  benefit  of  their  families.”  Such  a 
man  did  not  require  the  recreation  of  a  ministerial  vacation, 
now  always  insisted  upon  in  the  settlement  of  a  minister. 

Notwithstanding  his  uniformly  serious  countenance,  and 
his  gravity  and  even  solemnity  of  manner,  he  always  seemed  to 
enjoy  an  inward  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit.  In  his  inter¬ 
course  with  his  neighbors,  he  was  uniformly  courteous  and 
affable. 

He  had  a  way  of  giving  advice,  or  administering  rebuke, 
which  was  exceedingly  felicitous.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town 
lived  a  Mr.  Phelps,  whose  habits  were  bad,  and  whose  eyelids  in 
consequence  were  lined  and  bound  with  red  tape.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Mr.  McLean,  and  on  his  way  to  town  always  called  to 
see  him.  On  one  such  occasion,  he  complained  of  his  sore  eyes. 
“What  shall  I  do  for  them?  What  will  cure  them,  Mr.  McLean?” 
“ Burn  green  apple  tree”  was  his  laconic  reply. 
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Mr.  McLean  and  Mr.  Belden,  notwithstanding  the  diversi¬ 
ty  of  employment  —  the  one  a  strong  temperance  man,  the  other 
a  distiller,  —  were  good  friends  and  neighbors.  After  a  social 
visit  at  Mr.  Belden’s  the  latter,  on  leaving  said  to  him,  “Come 
again,  come  often  Mr.  McLean.  Don't  stay  away  on  account  of 
my  business.”  “Oh  no,”  said  Mr.  McLean,  “and  I  hope  you  will 
come  and  see  me  often.  Don  t  stay  away  on  account  of  my  busi¬ 
ness .” 

Mr.  McLean  continued  in  discharge  of  his  ministerial  and 
pastoral  duties  until  1850,  when,  owing  to  the  loss  of  sight  and 
other  infirmities,  at  his  request  a  colleague  was  settled,  he 
however  continuing  as  pastor. 

On  the  1 6th  of  August,  1859,  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  and  installation  was  celebrated  by  hosts  of  friends 
and  admirers  who  assembled  from  this  and  neighboring  towns, 
and  even  from  distant  states,  who  had  emigrated,  and  now  re¬ 
turned  to  congratulate  their  old  Pastor  and  one  another  on  so 
interesting  an  occasion.  What  imparted  to  it  more  than  ordinary 
interest  was  the  fact  that  for  eleven  years  previous,  Mr.  McLean 
had  not  seen  a  ray  of  light,  having,  in  1848,  after  about  two 
years  of  impaired  vision,  suddenly  become  totally  blind.  This 
blindness  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest.  It  was  a  day  of 
friendly  greetings  and  congratulations,  of  present  joy  and  sunny 
memories.  It  was  a  resurrection  day  of  the  half  century.  His 
interesting  “Discourse,”  suited  to  the  occasion  was  printed  by 
request  of  the  assembled  multitude;  and  was  read  and  enjoyed 
by  numbers  who  could  not  be  present  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  McLean  was  born  in  Vernon,  in  this  state.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1805.  He  died  in  1861, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Simsbury  Burying  Ground.  The  Society, 
his  family  and  other  friends  erected  to  his  memory  a  granite 
monument,  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

“Rev.  Allen  McLean.  The  Beloved  Pastor,  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  of  Simsbury,  Died  Mar.  19th  1861,  In  the 
80th  year  of  his  Age,  and  the  52nd  year  of  his  Ministry .” 

“Knowing  nothing  among  us,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
Crucified.” 
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During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  McLean,  as  during  that  of  his 
predecessor,  the  “Seating  the  Meeting  House”  was  almost  the 
sole  cause  of  disturbance.  For  several  years,  a  Committee  was 
annually  chosen  for  this  purpose,  but  their  acts  usually  gave 
dissatisfaction  to  many  persons.  The  passions  of  envy  and 
jealousy  were  brought  into  action.  It  was  thought  the  Com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  through  favoritism,  and  that  “ rings 
and  cliques ”  managed  them.  To  avoid  this,  a  new  mode  of 
appointment  was  adopted.  In  1813,  it  was  voted  to  seat  the 
meeting  house  for  three  years,  and  that  the  Committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  following  manner:  Thirty-six  names  were  put 
into  a  box,  and  thirty  days  preceding  the  annual  meeting  the 
Clerk  of  the  Society  was  to  draw  twelve  of  said  names,  and  the 
persons  whose  names  were  thus  drawn  were  to  seat  the  meeting 
house  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  “of  their  seat- 
ment.”  But  this  did  not  give  satisfaction.  The  vote  was  re¬ 
scinded,  and  in  1814,  “it  was  voted  to  choose  one  seater  in  each 
school  district.”  But  the  acts  of  the  Committee  thus  chosen  did 
not  satisfy.  “The  report  of  the  Seating  Committee  being  read 
three  times,  it  was  then  voted  not  to  accept  said  report.” 
“Voted  to  choose  a  Committee  of  five  to  seat  the  meeting  house 
for  one  year.” 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  accepted.  Again  in  1817 
nine  persons  were  appointed  to  seat  the  meeting  house  and  “it 
was  to  vote,  whether  the  meeting  would  accept  the  said  report, 
and  not  a  hand  was  raised.”  At  the  next  meeting,  a  Committee 
of  three  was  appointed,  whose  report  was  accepted.  This  mode 
of  seating  the  congregation  was  continued  till  1824,  though  the 
arbitrary  thrusting  together  persons  of  dissimilar  and  uncon¬ 
genial  ways  and  feelings,  though  of  equal  age,  always  caused 
unpleasantness. 

In  1824,  a  new  mode  was  proposed  and  adopted,  viz:  the 
sale  of  the  pews.  Up  to  this  time  the  expenses  of  the  Society 
were  paid  by  a  tax  upon  its  members,  like  town  expenses;  but 
since  1824  all  Society  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
have  been  raised  from  the  annual  rental  of  the  pews.  For  many 
years  it  was  customary  to  require  of  the  renter  of  the  pew  a  note 
or  obligation  to  secure  the  payment. 
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“Dec.  8th,  1817” . “Voted  that  subscriptions  may  be 

opened  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money  sufficient  to  pur¬ 
chase  two  Iron  stoves  to  be  placed  in  the  meeting-house.”  The 
Committee  appointed  to  circulate  subscriptions  for  this  purpose 
found  so  much  opposition  and  apathy,  that  in  1821,  they  were 
by  vote  “released  and  excused  from  further  services  concerning 
stoves/’  but  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  “voted,  that  liberty  be 
given  to  erect  2  stoves  in  the  meeting-house,  under  direction  of 
the  Prudential  Committee.”  A  new  Committee  of  ten  persons 
was  chosen  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  this  purpose,  and  two 
huge  box  stoves  for  burning  wood  were  procured.  They  were 
“grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar.” 

NEW  MEETING-HOUSE 

In  1829,  the  question  of  building  a  new  meeting  house 
began  to  be  agitated.  Though  the  old  house  was  decent  and 
comfortable,  it  was  by  many  considered  not  sufficiently  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  was  the  second  meeting  house  erected  since  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  town,  and  had  stood  ninety  years.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  people  warranted  and  required  a  better  edifice. 

At  the  Annual  Society  meeting  in  1829,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  “to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  building  a  new 
Meeting-house.” 

On  the  14th  of  Jan.  1830,  a  meeting  was  called  “to  see 
what  the  Society  would  do  in  reference  to  building  a  meeting 
house  in  said  Society,”  at  which  meeting  it  was  “Voted,  that 
we  will  build  a  house  in  this  Society,  for  public  religious  wor¬ 
ship.” 

From  the  experiences  of  their  ancestors  in  the  erection  of 
the  two  former  meeting  houses,  fears  were  entertained  by  some 
that  like  difficulties  might  ocur  in  connection  with  this.  But  all 
such  fears  were  groundless.  To  indicate  the  preference  of  its 
members  as  to  location,  it  was  “voted,  that  each  member  of 
this  meeting  put  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  ballot-box,  naming 
the  place  for  the  site  of  the  meeting  house.”  On  counting, 
“there  were  for  Hop-Meadow,  or  the  place  of  the  present  meet¬ 
ing  house  the  number  of  33  &  for  Wetaug  18.”  It  was  then 
voted  “that  the  meeting  House  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
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present  meeting-house  or  on  the  meeting  house  lot”,  58  voting 
in  the  Affirmative  and  25  in  the  Negative.  “Chauncey  Good¬ 
rich  was  chosen  &  appointed  to  present  a  subscription  paper  to 
each  member  of  this  society  &  others  living  in  the  society  who 
may  feel  disposed  to  contribute,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
funds  to  build  a  meeting  house  for  this  Ecclesiastical  Society.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  contributed  for  the 
purpose  of  building  the  present  Congregational  Church  edifice 
which  was  built  in  1830. 

This  list  was  taken  from  the  account  of  William  Mather  Sr. 
then  treasurer  of  the  Society. 


Thomas  Case 
Calvin  Barber 
Salmon  Eno 
Chauncey  Eno 
Asa  Hoskins 
Noah  Hoskins 
Elija  Stjohn 
S.  S.  Hoskins 
Friend  Case 
Job  Case 
Nathan  Goodrich 
Chauncey  Goodrich 
Moses  King 
Dudley  Woodbridge 
Samnel  N.  Woodbridge 
John  W  Pease 
Harvey  Tuller 
Parentha  Bodwell 
Horace  Belden 
Hayden  G  Peck 
Loren  Weston 
Moses  Ensign 
Daniel  Hoskins  &  Son 
Alexander  Humphrey 
Benoni  Bacon 
Amasa  Bacon  Jr. 

Lora  Buell 

Asa  Case  &  Holcomb 
Abel  D  Case 
Zebulon  Chapin 
R.  Prouty 
Allen  McLean 
Benajah  Case 
Thaddeus  Humphrey 
Guy  R  Phelps 
Ezekiel  W  Buel 
Zopher  Stjohn 
Norton  Hoskins 
Sanford  Delliboy 
James  Bodwell 


Thomas  Vining 
Pinney  Case 
Edwin  Vining 
Samuel  Case 
Abel  Case  Jr. 
Mathew  Humphrey 
Ursula  Stebbins 
Roswell  Nobles 
Titus  Barber 
Judson  Wilcox 
James  Gillett 
Averitt  Wilcox 
Ashbel  Moses 
Elihu  Case  2nd. 

Elam  Case 
Samuel  W  Case 
Alexander  Phelps 
Giles  Latimer 
Roswell  Phelps 
Eilsha  Tuller 
Wealthy  Case 
Abigail  Case 
Charlotte  Phelps 
Virgil  Pettibone 
William  Mather 
Ehud  Tuller 
Elihu  Case 
Horatio  G  Case 
Dositheus  Humphrey 
Benajah  Humphrey 
Elisha  Cornish 
Richard  Ells 
William  Mather  Jr 
Mary  Cornish 
Solomon  Case 
Chester  Wilcox 
Elisha  Wilcox 
Emily  Wilcox 
Hiram  Buel 
Moses  Case 


Solomon  Buel 
Peter  O  Buel 
Jacob  Case 
Mamre  Case 
George  Cornish 
Benjamin  Ely 
Aurora  Case 
Levi  Brockett 
Joel  A  Tuller 
Rufus  Humphrey  Jr. 
Oliver  Bradley 
Asa  Cornish 
Elisha  Harrington 
Rufus  Humphrey 
Sally  Miller 
Oliver  C  Phelps 
Jeffery  O  Phelps 
Mrs  Faithy  Case 
John  O  Pettibone 
Erastus  Latimer 
Mamre  Tuller 
Dudley  Humphrey 
Whiting  Shepard 
Levi  Latimer 
Titus  Bissell 
Ozias  Wilcox 
Grandison  Case 
Jarvis  Humphrey 
Hosea  Dudley 
Hector  Tuller 

The  building  Committee 
were 

Moses  Ensign 
Virgil  Pettibone 
Mamre  Case 

and  were  paid  as  follows 
for  their  services 

Moses  Ensign  $56. 

Virgil  Pettibone  40. 

Mamre  Case  31. 
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A  Building  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Virgil  Petti- 
bone,  Moses  Ensign  and  Mamre  Case  was  appointed,  who  were 
“directed  to  go  forward  and  build  a  meeting  house,  exclusive  of 
basement  story,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  five  thousand  five  |oc2  Rec’ 
hundred  dollars.”  pP.  71-72 

This  Committee  was  authorized  to  fix  upon  the  plan  and 
dimensions  of  the  building,  and  make  a  contract  for  the  same. 

In  May,  a  contract  was  closed  with  Damon  &  Hayden,  of 
Northampton,  to  build  the  house  for  the  sum  above  named. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  the  work  was  commenced.  The  old  meeting 
house  was  taken  down,  the  ground  prepared  for  the  new  struc¬ 
ture,  and  on  the  30th  the  corner-stone  was  laid.  In  the  north¬ 
east  cornerstone,  a  plate  was  deposited,  with  the  following 
inscription: 

“On  this  ground,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1740,  was  erected 
by  the  First  Congregational  Society  of  Simsbury,  a  House  for 
religious  Worship,  which  was  taken  down  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1830,  and  this  house  built  in  the  same  year,  by  Isaac 
Damons  and  Elijah  S.  Hayden,  and  under  the  Superintendence 
of  Virgil  Pettibone,  Moses  Ensign  and  Mamre  Case,  Committee, 
whilst  under  the  Pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Allen  McLean,  George 
Cornish  and  William  Mather,  Deacons  of  the  Church. 

Solomon  Case,  Aurora  Case  &  Moses  Ensign,  Prudential  Com-  1830. 
mittee.  Names  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  since  its  first  organi¬ 
zation  in  this  Society,  viz;  Rev.  Dudley  Woodbridge,  Timothy 
Woodbridge,  Gideon  Mills,  Benajah  Roots,  Samuel  Stebbins 
and  Allen  McLean. 

The  Corner  Stone  laid  June  30th  1830.” 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  with  religious  exercises,  and  an 
appropriate  address,  delivered  by  Rev.  Jairus  Burt  of  Canton. 

On  the  day  before  the  old  meeting  house  was  taken  down, 
religious  services  were  performed  in  it  for  the  last  time.  Prayers 
were  offered,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached  to  an 
attentive  and  solemn  congregation.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was 
administered  to  the  members  of  the  Church. 

In  December  1830,  the  house  was  dedicated.  A  number 
of  ministers  from  other  towns  were  present  and  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor.  The  two  former 
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meeting  houses  had  been  occupied  by  the  town  for  holding  town 
meetings.  In  1835  t^le  town  made  application  for  leave  to  hold 
town  meetings  in  the  meeting  house.  A  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  called,  and  it  was  voted  “That  the  Society  will  not  admit 
the  town  into  the  meeting  house,  to  hold  town  meetings.” 

In  the  erection  of  the  new  meeting  house,  there  was  perfect 
harmony  of  action  and  sentiment.  The  raising  of  the  edifice  is 
thus  described  in  a  private  record  of  Rev.  Mr.  McLean,  which 
we  are  kindly  permitted  to  copy. 

“The  frame  of  the  building  was  raised  with  uncommon 
success  and  expedition.  The  work  was  commenced  at  9  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  whole  of  the  frame,  except  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  was  up  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
raising  of  the  building  presented  a  scene  of  energetic,  harmoni¬ 
ous  action.  There  was  no  noise;  all  was  still.  There  was  not  a 
bone  broken  or  a  drop  of  blood  shed.  All  this  is  easily  accounted 
for,  when  it  is  recorded  that  not  a  drop  of  strong  drink  was  used 
on  the  occasion.  May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  the  Tem¬ 
perance  enterprise.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred  persons 
present,  and  they  all  dined  at  a  table  spread  under  the  trees, 
in  the  rear  of  the  house.  It  was  abundantly  and  richly  furnished 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Society.  Without  any  previous  arrangement, 
each  one  brought  what  she  chose,  and  there  was  as  great  a 
variety  as  the  country  could  afford.  Cold  water  was  the  whole¬ 
some  beverage.  A  platter  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  long 
table,  bountifully  supplied,  which  was  present  at  the  raising  of 
the  former  meeting  house.  On  the  bottom  of  this  platter  ‘90’  was 
engraved,  as  the  age  of  the  former  house.  From  this  much  re¬ 
spected  platter  each  person  at  the  table  had  the  opportunity 
of  taking  a  piece.” 
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XXXIV 

Colleagues  and  Successors  of  Rev.  Allen  McLean 

Rev .  Samuel  T.  Richards 

In  January  1849,  Mr.  McLean  communicated  to  the 
Church  and  Society  his  desire,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his 
sight,  and  consequent  disability  to  perform  ministerial  and 
pastoral  duties,  that  “they  would  adopt  the  appropriate 
measures  to  procure,  as  soon  as  practicable,  some  suitable  per¬ 
son  to  labor  with  him  in  the  Gospel  and  become  his  colleague  in 
the  pastoral  Office.”  In  accordance  with  this  request  the  Society 
in  concurrence  with  the  Church,  in  February  1850,  invited  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Richards  to  settle  as  Colleague  Pastor.  He  accepted 
the  call,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  was  installed,  and  continued 
in  office  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  people,  till  July  1858, 
when  at  his  own  request  he  was  dismissed. 

Rev .  Oliver  S.  Taylor 

In  April  1859,  the  Society  “directed  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  to  invite  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Taylor  to  labor  for  us  in  the 
ministry  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and  as  a  candidate  for 
settlement.”  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was,  by  vote  of  the  1859 
Society,  invited  to  settle  as  Colleague  Pastor  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  authorized  to  offer  him  a  salary  of  Nine  Hundred 
Dollars.  The  Church  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  Society. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  21st  of  September  of 
that  year,  he  was  installed. 

This  relation  between  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Church  and 
Society  continued  till  August,  1865,  when  he  tendered  his 
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resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Church  and  Society,  and 
his  connection  with  them  ceased  from  the  first  of  August.  Mr. 
Taylor  afterwards  was  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 

During  this  year,  1865,  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
meeting  house  was  entirely  changed  and  remodeled  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  about  $4,000.  The  high  pulpit  and  galleries  were  lower¬ 
ed;  the  square  pews  on  the  sides  and  the  slips  in  the  body  of  the 
house  were  removed,  and  semi-circular  slips  substituted,  so 
that  every  occupant  faced  the  minister.  A  new  organ  loft  and 
orchestra,  with  pulpit  platform  were  erected  and  a  well-toned 
organ  purchased  and  put  in  place.  The  old  front  galleries  were 
removed  and  the  whole  interior  tastefully  decorated  and  the 
floors  carpeted. 

Rev.  Newell  A.  Prince 

After  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Rev.  Newell  A.  Prince 
was  called  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  McLean  had  deceased  during 
the  term  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  ministry.  The  Society  voted  Mr. 
Prince  a  salary  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  a  three 
weeks’  vacation.  It  was  further  voted,  “That  we  raise  by 
subscription  and  add  to  the  offer  already  made  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Prince,  for  the  first  year,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  for  the  two  following  years,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  each  year.”  The  calls  and  terms  proposed  were  accept¬ 
ed,  and  Mr.  Prince  was  installed  November  8th,  1865. 

After  about  three  years’  service,  Mr.  Prince  communicated 
his  desire  for  an  increase  in  salary,  and  tendered  his  resignation 
of  the  ministerial  office  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  support  his 
family  on  the  stipulated  salary  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  A 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  called,  and  it  was  “Voted  that  the 
Salary  of  Rev.  N.  A.  Prince  be  increased  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  the  Rent  of  the  Parsonage.”  This  was 
not  satisfactory.  A  communication  was  presented  from  Rev.  N. 
A.  Prince,  of  the  following  import,  viz:  “That  in  order  to  a 
continuance  of  his  labor  with  the  Society,  his  Salary  must  be 
increased  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  to  be  paid  in 
quarterly  instalments;  that  he  must  have  the  parsonage  free  of 
rent:  and  that  a  horse  and  carriage,  or  the  means  to  procure 
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one,  must  be  provided.”  Whereupon  it  was  “voted  that  the 
Society  do  not  accept  of  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  N.  A. 
Prince.”  “Voted,  That  the  Society  do  accept  of  the  resignation 
of  their  pastor,  —  Rev.  N.  A.  Prince.” 

A  Council  was  called,  and  Mr.  Prince  was  dismissed 
June  1st,  1868. 


Rev.  J.  Logan  Tomlinson 

On  the  first  of  January  1871,  the  Church  and  Society  gave 
a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  J.  Logan  Tomlinson,  who,  for  several 
months  previously,  had  supplied  the  pulpit.  The  Society  voted 
him  a  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  with  the  rent  of  the 
parsonage,  and  a  vacation  of  three  Sabbaths  in  each  year.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  installed  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1871. 

In  this  relation  Mr.  Tomlinson  continued  till  Feb.  1878 
when  “on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  broken  health”,  he 
communicated  to  the  church  and  Society  his  resignation  of  the 
pastoral  office,  with  the  request  that  they  would  unite  with 
him  in  calling  a  Council  for  his  dismission.  This  request  the 
Society  declined  to  grant,  but  “voted  to  give  Mr.  Tomlinson 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year.”  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the 
Society  reluctantly  yielded,  and  united  with  him  and  the 
Church  in  calling  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  named. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1878,  the  Council  convened,  and 
after  expressing  “their  high  and  growing  esteem  for  the  retiring 
pastor's  ministerial  abilities  and  scholarly  attainments;  and 
their  confidence  in  him  as  a  true  man,  sincere  Christian  and 
Servant  of  Jesus  Christ,”  declared  the  pastoral  relations  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Church  and  Society  to  be  dissolved,  from  the 
1st  of  April  1878.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  a  man  of  rare  abilities  and 
attainments,  and  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  the 
people  of  his  charge.  The  attachment  was  mutual;  his  failing 
health  alone  caused  the  separation. 

Mr.  IV.  D.  McFarland 

Mr.  McFarland  was  the  next  to  occupy  the  pulpit.  From 
May  1878,  he  was  hired  as  stated  supply,  and  continued  in  that 
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position  two  years.  Then  came  a  host  of  candidates  in  quick 
succession,  occupying  the  pulpit  till  January  1881,  at  which 
time 

Rev .  Charles  L.  Tomblen 

was  employed  for  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the 
arrangement  was  renewed,  to  continue  indefinitely,  so  long  as 
agreeable  to  both  parties.  He  continued  to  officiate,  as  “stated 
supply”  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  use 
of  the  parsonage,  till  January  1884.  Mr.  Tomblen  was  a  sincere 
and  earnest  Christian,  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  zealous  and  honest  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
excelled  as  a  pastor,  taking  a  deep  interest  in,  and  ministering 
to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  His 
departure  was  almost  universally  regretted. 

Rev .  Asahel  L.  Clark 

At  a  Society  meeting  held  on  the  10th  of  March,  1884, 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  were  instructed  to  employ  Rev. 
A.  L.  Clark  for  one  year,  offering  one  thousand  dollars  with  the 
use  of  the  parsonage  and  three  weeks’  vacation. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  1885,  the  Church  having  invited 
Mr.  Clark  to  become  its  pastor,  it  was  “voted  that  this  Society 
unite  with  the  Church  in  extending  a  call  to  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Clark 
to  settle  over  us  in  the  Gospel  ministry.”  A  salary  of  one  thous¬ 
and  dollars  per  annum,  the  use  of  the  parsonage  and  a  three 
weeks’  vacation  were  voted.  These  terms  were  accepted  and  he 
was  installed  June  10th,  1885. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Richards  as  colleague  of 
Mr.  McLean,  the  subject  matter  of  erecting  a  parsonage  began 
to  be  agitated. 

Richard  Bacon,  Col.  William  Mather  and  others  were 
active  in  the  matter.  An  association  was  formed,  called  the 
“Simsbury  Parsonage  Association”.  It  was  a  joint  stock  Com¬ 
pany.  There  were  sixty-four  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each. 
A  commodious  parsonage  house  and  other  necessary  buildings 
were  erected,  “for  the  use  of  the  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  Society  in  Simsbury”.  A  lot  of  land  was  purchased 
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near  the  site  of  the  first  parsonage  occupied  by  Rev.  Dudley 
Woodbridge,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  In  1868,  these 
shares  were  given  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Society,  some  by  the 
original  holders,  but  the  greater  number  were  purchased  and 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Amos  R.  Eno  and  Watson 
Wilcox.  By  this  generous  act  the  parsonage  property  now 
belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Society. 

Other  valuable  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  Society,  from 
time  to  time,  by  residents  or  natives  of  the  town. 

Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Simsbury, 
whose  beneficence  was  world  wide,  bequeathed  to  the  Church 
$1000  for  the  poor  of  the  town. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Thomas  Case ,  of  this  town,  instituted  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  called  “ The  Thomas 
Case  Fund”,  amounting  to  about  $4,500. 

John  J.  Phelps  of  New  York,  in  1870,  bequeathed  to  the 
Church,  without  condition,  the  sum  of  $3,000;  and  in  1883, 
Mr.  George  D.  Phelps ,  in  like  manner,  bequeathed  to  the  Church 
the  sum  of  $1,000.  To  secure  these  legacies  to  the  Church,  on 
petition,  the  Legislature  in  1884  granted  a  Charter  of  Incorpora¬ 
tion  to  the  “First  Church  of  Christ  in  Simsbury”. 

Amos  R.  Eno  Esq.,  of  New  York,  has  repeatedly  shown  his 
liberality  by  frequent  beneficent  acts.  In  1880,  it  was  represent¬ 
ed  to  him  that  the  Society  owed  $1,000.  He  forthwith  drew  his 
check  for  that  amount  and  sent  it  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1883,  he  purchased  the  old 
“Simon  Wolcott  farm;”  fitted  up  and  put  in  repair  its  buildings, 
and  stocked  it;  and  as  a  New  Year’s  gift,  presented  it  to  his 
native  town  for  a  home  for  the  poor  of  the  town. 

Another  donation  to  the  Society,  for  many  years  nearly 
lost  to  memory,  should  not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  In  1749, 
soon  after  the  Society  was  established,  and  the  second  meeting 
house  built,  Mr.  Andrew  Robe ,  who  was  then,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  Clerk  of  the  Society,  executed  a  deed  con¬ 
veying  to  the  Society  two  acres  of  land,  near  the  meeting  house 
on  Drake’s  Hill.  The  Deed  was  introduced  with  the  following 
preamble: 

“Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefen ts  that  I  Andrew  Robe  of 
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Simfbury  in  the  County  of  Hartford  and  Colony  of  Connecticut 
in  New-England  for  and  in  Confideration  that  whereas  the 
meeting  houfe  for  Divine  Worfhip  in  the  firft  Society  in  Said 
Simfbury  is  built  on  a  hill  commonly  called  Drake’s  Hill  at  the 
South  End  of  Hop  meadow  on  the  weft  side  of  the  River  on  the 
Highway  near  to  my  Land  —  and  whereas  it  is  very  Convenient 
for  said  firft  Society  in  Simfbury  to  have  Land  near  by  the  said 
meeting  houfe,  to  Improve  for  such  ufes  as  they  shall  think 
proper  —  I  Do  Therefore,  as  a  free  Donation  Give  Grant, 
Convey  &  confirm  unto  Mefsrs  John  Cafe  Joseph  Phelps 
Micheal  Humphry  and  to  the  Reft  of  the  Inhabitants  of  said 
Firft  Society  in  Simfbury  forever  a  Certain  parcel  of  Land 
Lying  near  to  the  said  meeting  houfe  bounded”  etc.,  (here 
follows  a  description  of  the  land,  with  usual  covenants)  — 
signed  and  sealed,  the  “4th  Day  of  December  A.  D.  1749.” 

“Andrew  Robe  &  a  Seal.” 

This  land,  when  the  “Connecticut  Western  R.  R.”  was 
constructed,  was  taken  for  railroad  purposes.  Being  only  eight 
rods  in  width,  it  was  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  line  of  this  layout. 

Upon  a  hearing  before  the  R.  R.  Commissioners,  the  sum 
of  $4,500  was  accorded  to  the  Society  by  way  of  damages. 

This  sum  was  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  grading  and 
ornamentation  of  the  meeting-house  grounds,  the  building  of  a 
semi-circular  wall  along  the  highway,  in  front,  and  of  sheds  in 
the  rear,  planting  trees,  and  otherwise  decorating  the  grounds. 

In  1883,  about  $3,000  were  raised  by  subscription  largely 
by  the  efforts  and  munificence  of  Horace  Belden  Esq.,  which 
sum  was  applied,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Belden  and  Rev. 
Horace  Winslow,  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to 
the  painting  and  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  meeting  house, 
including  beautiful  cathedral  windows,  together  with  a  memori¬ 
al  window  to  perpetuate  the  names  and  memory  of  the  deceased 
Pastors,  who  spent  their  lives,  and  were  buried  in  Simsbury,  — 
the  Revs.  Dudley  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Rev.  Samuel 
Stebbins  and  Rev.  Allen  McLean.  Their  united  term  of  Pastoral 
service  was  125  years. 
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Episcopal  Church . 

As  related  in  Chapter  XXV,  in  consequence  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  in  relation  to  the  location  and  building  the  Meeting 
House  in  1740,  a  few  individuals  withdrew  from  the  old,  or  first, 
Society,  and  organized  an  Episcopal  Church.  In  1743,  their 
number  was  largely  increased  by  accessions  from  the  old 
Society  and  elsewhere. 

The  greater  part  resided  in  that  part  of  the  town  lying  on 
the  east  side  of  the  mountain  (now  in  Bloomfield)  called  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Church  was  organized  under  the  name  of  “St. 
Andrews ”.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Episcopal  parishes  in  the 
State.  As  a  Society,  it  has  nearly  become  extinct,  having  for 
many  years  past  only  services  sufficient  to  preserve  and  retain 
the  Glebe  property. 

In  1868,  an  offshoot  of  the  Church  sprung  up,  in  the  village 
of  Tariffville,  which  has  nearly  supplanted  the  old  stock,  many 
members  of  the  old  Church  withdrawing  from  it,  having  united 
and  formed  a  new  Society,  and  erected  a  beautiful  church  at 
that  place  at  a  cost  of  about  $22,000. 

Methodist  Church. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Methodists 
began  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  Simsbury.  These  were  held 
in  school  houses  or  private  dwellings.  At  first  itinerate,  or 
circuit,  preachers  held  meetings  once  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
then  regularly  once  in  two  weeks. 

These  were  held  mostly  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Vining, 
in  Hopmeadow,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Watson  Wilcox;  or  at  the  house  of  Amos 
Tuller,  at  the  mill  or  Hopbrook.  These,  with  Asaph  Tuller  at 
the  “Farms”,  were  the  first  leading  members  and  pillars  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  this  town. 

The  first  “quarterly  meeting”  was  held  in  1818,  at  the 
school  house  at  the  “Farms”.  For  about  forty  years,  the  Sims¬ 
bury  church  was  connected  with  other  churches,  in  the  Circuit 
system.  In  1843  this  became  a  separate  station. 

In  1840,  a  beautiful  church  was  erected  and  dedicated. 
Its  cost  was  about  $3,000,  obtained  by  subscriptions  from  all 
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parts  of  the  town.  The  building  site  was  donated  by  Moses 
Ensign,  Esq. 

In  1858,  a  neat  and  comfortable  parsonage  was  erected 
and  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church.  In  1882, 
the  church  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  remodeled,  within  and 
without,  at  an  expense  of  about  $4,000,  liberally  contributed  by 
members  of  the  Society  and  others. 

The  Church  has  been  greatly  prospered  under  the  teaching 
of  a  succession  of  earnest  and  devoted  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
Following  is  a  list  of  these  pastors  since  1839: 


In  1839,  Charles  Stearns. 

In  1840,  William  C.  Hoyt. 

“  1841,  Davis  Stocking. 

1842,  Amos  Blynenburg. 

1843,  Thomas  Ellis 

“  1844-5,  Seth  W.  Scofield. 

1846,  Joseph  Toy. 

1847,  Peter  Bell. 

“  1848-9  Miles  N.  Olmstead. 

1850,  Parley  Stoddard. 

1851,  George  S.  Hare. 

1852,  William  Silverthorn 
“  1853,  John  Pegg,  Jr. 

1854,  Robert  Parsons. 

“  1855-6,  Reuben  H.  Loomis 
1857,  Benjamin  Little. 


In  1858-9,  Joseph  Vinton. 

In  1 860-1,  Icabod  Simmons. 
1862-3,  Arza  Hill. 

1864-5,  Charles  H.  Buck. 

1866,  Horatio  B.  Elkins. 

1867,  Isaac  E.  Smith. 

1868,  John  R.  Cushing. 
1869-71,  Charles  P.  Croft. 
1872-74,  Sidney  K.  Smith. 

1875,  William  F.  Markwick. 

1876,  John  Cromlish. 

1877,  Charles  W.  Fordham 
1878-9,  Crandall  J.  North. 
1880-2,  Geo.  B.  Dusinberre. 
1 883-5,  L.  Livingston. 
1886,  C.  W.  Lyon. 
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This  Church  has  received  valuable  gifts  and  legacies.  In 
1868,  Mrs.  Jemima  Woodbridge  left  at  her  decease  a  bequest  to 
the  church  of  $3,000.  In  1883,  h y  the  will  of  Mrs.  Philomela 
Goddard,  it  was  made  her  residuary  legatee,  receiving  thereby 
about  $14,500. 


Baptist  Church . 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Tariffville  was  organized  May  31, 
1833,  with  a  membership  of  thirteen.  The  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  different  ministers  until  Nov.  1838,  when  Rev.  Charles  Willet 
was  ordained  and  settled.  He  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church, 
and  continued  till  April  1840. 
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Rev.  William  Reid  officiated  as  Pastor  From  Sept.  1841,  to 
Oct.  1845,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Asahel  Chapin  from 
May  1846  to  Nov.  1847.  In  May  18485  Rev.  R.  H.  Maine  was 
ordained,  and  continued  till  April  1850.  R.  H.  Bowles  was  pastor 
from  1850  till  1854.  In  i860  Charles  F.  Hilbrook  became  pastor, 
and  so  continued  till  1862.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Burnett  in  May  1862,  till  May  1868.  In  Nov.  1868,  Mr.  Lovell 
became  pastor  till  March  1871.  From  Jan.  1872  till  Jan.  1878, 
Rev.  William  Goodwin  was  pastor.  From  May  1878  to  Jan. 
1880,  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols  officiated.  The  first  Church  was  erected 
in  1843,  and  burned  down  in  1876.  In  the  Spring  of  1876,  a  new 
Church  was  built,  and  dedicated  in  September  following. 

Catholic  Church . 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Tariffville  and  vicinity  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Luke  Daly,  in  1847,  erected  a  Church  in  that 
place,  which  was  well  sustained  under  the  care  of  his  succes¬ 
sors,  —  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Fathers  Fagan,  Walsh  and  Sheridan. 

A  few  years  since,  the  old  Church  being  too  small,  a  new 
and  handsome  church  was  erected,  and  recently  a  new  pastoral 
residence  has  been  purchased,  giving  to  Tariffville  the  privilege 
of  a  resident  Catholic  clergyman. 

The  Society  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  It  embraces 
Simsbury,  Granby  and  East  Granby;  and,  included  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion  are  Bloomfield,  Scotland  and  Cottage  Groove.  The  present 
resident  pastor  is  Rev.  Father  John  F.  Quin,  under  whose 
acceptable  and  efficient  labors  the  Church  is  exceedingly 
prosperous. 

Father  Quin  has  under  his  care  about  1,200  persons,  of 
whom  about  600  belong  to  the  Tariffville  Mission. 
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XXXV 

Education 

The  children  of  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor  enjoyed  but 
few  educational  advantages,  though  the  emigrants  themselves 
were  mainly  intelligent  and  most  of  them  could  read  and  write. 
But  they  were  so  much  straitened  in  means,  and  so  occupied  in 
procuring  sustenance  for  themselves  and  their  families,  that 
schooling  was  impossible;  children  as  well  as  parents  must 
work.  At  first  schools  were  taught  in  the  family  of  the  parent  or 
teacher.  There  was  no  public  school  house  erected  till  1666,  the 
very  year  in  which  the  settlement  of  Simsbury  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  And  it  was  commenced  in  great  part  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  these  first  settlers  of  Windsor.  Of  course 
their  educational  advantages  were  limited  and  scanty,  and  so 
continued  till  the  close  of  the  century.  Till  about  that  period  the 
law  of  the  Colony  was  not  operative  in  the  town,  for  the  want  of 
the  required  number  of  inhabitants. 

This  law  —  the  cornerstone  of  our  Common-school  system, 
the  glory  of  our  State  and  nation  —  was  passed  in  1650  and  is 
as  follows: 

“Schools” 

“It  being  one  chieff  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Sathan, 
)L  ReJ;  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former 
p.  540.  times  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter 
times,  by  perswading  them  from  the  vse  of  Tongues,  so  that  at 
least  the  true  sence  and  meaning  of  the  originall  might  be 
clouded  with  false  glasses  of  saint-seeming  deceivers;  and  that 
Learning  may  not  bee  buried  in  the  Grave  of  our  Forefathers, 
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in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeav¬ 
ours.  —  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  Authority 
thereof,  that  every  Towneshipp  within  this  Jurisdiction,  after 
the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house- 
houlders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  theire  Towne 
to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resorte  to  him,  to  write  and 
read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters 
of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of 
supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials 
of  the  town  shall  appoint;  —  provided,  that  those  who  send 
their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  townes.” 

By  a  subsequent  Act,  every  town  neglecting  for  more  than 
three  months  in  the  year  to  keep  a  school,  as  required  by  law, 
was  subject  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  “for  every  defect”.  After¬ 
wards  schools  were  required  to  be  kept  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year. 

It  appearing  that  the  town  contained  the  requisite  number 
of  fifty  householders,  in  obedience  to  these  laws,  at  a  Town 
meeting  held  in  1701,  a  Committee  was  appointed  “to  agree 
about  the  meafsurs  and  method  of  a  schol  and  chufe  a  School- 
mafter”.  This  Committee  “agreed  with  John  Slater  Senr  — 
to  keep  faid  school,  to  teach  such  of  sd  towne  children,  as  are 
sent  to  read  writ  and  to  cypher:  or  to  say  the  rules  of  Arith- 
matick”.  The  school  was  to  be  kept  at  two  places,  alternately, 
three  months  at  each  place.  The  first  school  was  to  begin  at 
“the  plain”,  and  the  next  “at  Weatoug  on  the  weft  side  the  riv¬ 
er”,  and  the  school  master  to  be  allowed  forty  shillings  per 
month,  during  the  six  months’  teaching.  Towards  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  schools,  the  law  provided  that,  “from  the  Colonie 

rates” . “shall  be  yearly  paid  fortie  shillings  upon  every 

thousand  pounds  of  the  publick  list  of  persons  and  estates”. 

In  1703-4  the  Committee  “agreed  that  there  shall  be  four 
School  dames  —  two  at  Wetoug.  one  on  ech  fide  the  river,  one 
at  Samon  brooke  one  for  terries  &  at  Scottland  for  that  Squad¬ 
ron  and  a  School  maker” . “and  such  parants” . 

“as  send  their  children  from  other  Parts  of  the  town  to  said 
schoolmafter:  Shall  alow  four  pence  per  weak,  for  every  child 
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sent  by  them”, . “each  of  thefe  Schools  to  be  keept  up 

five  month  in  one  year  at  leaf!”.  It  is  evident  that,  however 
deficient  they  themselves  might  be  in  the  matter  of  education, 
the  men  of  that  day  appreciated  school  privileges,  and  readily 
made  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

In  171 1,  it  was  “voted  in  the  affirmative  that  there  shall  be 
a  Levy  of  eight  pounds  four  fhillings  in  pay  raifed  out  of  the 
Town  estate  for  the  years  Schooling  in  the  year  1711.  At  the 

fame  Meeting,  there  was  School  Committee  chofen” . and 

“that  there  ffiall  be  for  the  futter  a  levy  of  forty  fhillings  upon 
the  thoufand  as  after  the  country  mode  to  be  expended  for  the 
Schools  in  Simsbury.” 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXI,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
copper  mines,  and  the  town  engaged  in  the  mining  business,  it 
was  voted  “that  off  every  parcell  of  Coper  thus  refined  or 
wrought,  before  any  divifion  be  made  thereof,  the  tenth  part  of 

s  T  R  it . shall  be  taken  from  it:  for  pious  ufes:  viz.  —  two  thirds 

B- of  it  ffiall  be  to  the  maintaining  an  able  Schoolmafter  in 
(Back  of  Simfbury  the  other  third  part  shall  be  given  to  the  Ufe  of  the 
Book)  Collegiate  Scool  erected  within  this  Collony.  to  be  improved  as 
the  truftees  of  said  School  Shall  See  Good”.  What  sums  were 
ever  realized  by  either  the  school-master  or  the  College,  we  are 
not  informed;  but,  whether  large  or  small,  the  act  shows  a  deep 
interest  felt  by  the  men  of  that  generation  in  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation,  by  devoting  to  it  a  tenth  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  great 
enterprise,  which  at  that  time  promised  profits  to  the  town. 

For  many  years,  until  after  the  organization  of  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Society,  all  school  affairs  were  managed  by  the  town, 
afterwards  by  that  Society  —  probably  for  the  reason  that  they 
considered  education  and  religion  as  having  a  close  relation  to 
each  other.  Afterwards  School  Societies  had  the  control  of 
educational  affairs.  These  were  first  constituted  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  in  1795.  t^ie  previous  year  a  law  was  passed, 
requiring  “all  parents  and  masters  of  children,  by  themselves 
or  others,  to  teach  and  instruct,  or  cause  to  be  taught  and  in¬ 
structed,  all  such  children  as  are  under  their  care  and  govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  their  ability,  to  read  the  English  Tongue 
well,  and  to  know  the  laws  against  Capital  offenses:  And  if 
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unable  to  do  so  much,  then  at  least  to  learn  some  short  orthodox 
Catechism  without  Book,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  to  the 
Questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  Cate¬ 
chism  by  their  Parents,  Masters  or  Ministers,  when  they  shall 
call  them  to  an  account  of  what  they  have  learned  of  that 
kind”. 

In  1739?  it  was  voted  “in  Society  meeting  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  site  of  the  meeting  house,” 
should  “alfo  Determine  whether  there  shall  be  two  School 
Houfes  or  one  in  sd  Society,  also  where  the  Money  allowed  by 
the  Coloney  to  this  Society  Shall  be  laid  out.” 

It  was  further  voted,  that  with  the  matter  of  locating  the 
school  house  or  houses  settled,  the  school  money  appropriated 
by  the  General  Court,  “Viz:  The  forty  Shillings  upon  Each 
Thoufand  pounds,  of  our  Annual  List”,  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  one  part  to  be  laid  out  south,  and  the  other  north  of 
a  division  line,  passing  through  the  mouth  of  Hopbrook  from  the 
east  line  of  the  town,  at  a  west  northwest  point,  to  the  west 
line  of  the  same,  and  that  the  school  houses  should  be  built 
upon  the  Society’s  Cost. 

In  1754,  there  were  four  schools,  annually,  kept  in  four 
distinct  parts  of  the  Society.  These  probably  remained  until 
1773,  when  it  was  voted  that  Hop-meadow  and  the  Plain, 
which  till  that  time  constituted  one  District,  should  be  divided 
“and  be  for  the  future  two  Diftinct  School  Districts”  and 
“voted  that  the  westerly  School  District  under  the  West  Moun¬ 
tain,  according  to  their  Own  Divifion  by  agreement  be  at  Daniel 
Bevin’s  Dwelling  Houfe.” 

In  1777,  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Joel  Cornish,  Dudley 
Pettibone,  John  Poisson,  Sam11  Lawrence,  Brewster  Higley 
2nd,  Elisha  Wilcocks,  Capt.  Charles  Case,  Robert  Hoskins 
Junr  &  John  Hoskins  were  chosen,  “to  take  Care  of  Schooling 
&  Set  up  Schools  in  the  Several  Diftricts  in  this  Society  for  the 
year  Ensuing”. 

A  similar  Committee  was  annually  appointed  from  this 
time  onward.  They  were  the  School  District  Committees  for 
the  several  Districts.  In  1822,  there  were  fourteen  School 
Districts  in  the  Society. 
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In  1823,  Benjamin  Ely,  Jonathan  Pettibone  Jr.,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Holcomb,  having  been  previously  appointed  “to  locate 
the  School  Society  into  School  Districts,  at  their  discretion”, 
reported  that  they  had  divided  the  Society  into  13  School 
Districts,  named  and  numbered  as  follows,  viz:  with  their 
several  boundaries. 


School  District  No. 

1 

called 

“Meadow  plain”. 

<< 

a 

No. 

2 

a 

“Bushy  Hill”. 

n 

a 

No. 

3 

a 

“Wetaug-West”. 

<< 

a 

No. 

4 

a 

“Wetaug-East”. 

<< 

a 

No. 

5 

a 

“Hopmeadow”. 

<c 

(C 

No. 

6 

CC 

“Farms”. 

<< 

tt 

No. 

7 

a 

“Westover  Plains”. 

a 

No. 

8 

a 

“Middle  District”. 

a 

tt 

No. 

9 

a 

“Union”. 

a 

a 

No. 

10 

a 

“Griswold  Village”. 

a 

a 

No. 

11 

tt 

“Terry’s  Plain”. 

tt 

a 

No. 

12 

n 

“Scotland  South”. 

a 

a 

No. 

a 

“Scotland  North”. 

which  report  was  accepted  by  the  Society,  and  the  Districts 
so  established.  This  arrangement  of  School  Districts,  with  a 
school-house  in  each,  has  continued,  with  but  little  change, 
to  the  present  time,  except  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  two  Scotland  districts  have  been  attached  to  Bloomfield 
and  “Griswold  Village”  —  now  Tariffville  —  having  at  one  time 
been  divided  into  several  districts,  has  again  been  united  and 
has  one  union  graded  school. 

In  1856,  the  records  of  the  School  Societies  were,  by  law, 
required  to  be  deposited  with  the  records  of  the  towns,  and  all 
properties  of  the  several  School  Societies  were  transferred  to 
the  towns  respectively. 

The  first  school  house  in  Hopmeadow  District  was  situated 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  “Barber  Lot”  —  directly  west  of 
the  present  Hall  of  Records.  It  was  a  small  one-story  building. 

The  next  was  built  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  the  burying- 
ground  —  a  few  feet  north  from  the  hackb err y -tree ,  which  was 
then  standing  —  in  1800.  The  first  teacher  in  the  new  school- 
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house  was  William  Taylor,  employed  by  vote  of  the  district  at 
$12.  per  month  and  board. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  it  was  customary 
to  employ  a  male  teacher  during  the  winter  season,  and  a  female 
teacher  in  summer.  Teachers  always  “boarded  around”,  ap¬ 
portioning  their  stay  with  each  family  according  to  the  number 
of  scholars  sent.  Every  evening  before  the  close  of  the  School, 
the  teacher  called  the  roll  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  some  one 
of  the  scholars  announced  the  number  in  attendance  during  the 
day;  and  from  this  roll,  the  number  of  days’  boarding  with  each 
family  was  calculated.  Arrangements  were  often  made  between 
families  and  teachers,  as  to  the  time  of  boarding.  Many  families,  in 
winter,  preferred  not  to  board  the  teacher  till  after  “killing  hogs”. 

He  was  expected  to  board  with  each  family  in  the  district 
the  apportioned  number  of  days,  unless,  on  account  of  extreme 
poverty  or  other  peculiar  circumstances,  he  was  excused.  This 
practice  led  the  teacher  sometimes  to  the  acquaintance  of 
strange  bedfellows. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  wages  of  male  teach¬ 
ers  was  from  $10.  to  $12.  per  month  and  board.  Female  teach¬ 
ers  of  rare  fitness  and  long  experience  received  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  week.  Within  the  memory  of  the  present  writer,  female 
teachers  have  been  employed  in  large  districts,  of  the  town,  for 
less  than  one  dollar  per  week,  boarding  themselves,  where,  in 
later  times,  ten  dollars  per  week  have  been  paid. 

So  far  as  wages  of  teachers  and  enforcing  attendance  of 
children  upon  schools  are  concerned,  there  has  been  of  late 
years  a  decided  improvement  in  school  affairs,  but  in  the  matter 
of  education ,  including  morals  and  manners,  this  cannot  be  said. 
In  these  latter  particulars,  great  pains  were  taken  to  give 
instruction.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  no  boy  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  the  School  house  without  taking  off  his  hat  and 
bowing  to  the  teacher,  or  girls  without  a  “courtesy”,  nor,  to 
leave  at  the  close  of  the  school,  without  “obeisance”.  They 
were  also  taught  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrongs  and 
that  — 

“It  is  a  Sin  to  Steal  a  pin” 
as  well  as  things  of  greater  value. 
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In  the  mode  of  government  in  schools,  great  advance  has 
been  made.  Then,  the  master,  who  could  most  effectually  in¬ 
spire  fear  and  most  vigorously  wield  the  rod,  was  most  ap¬ 
proved  and  most  acceptable  to  the  parents.  Now,  as  in  pulpit 
teaching,  love  has  gained  the  ascendancy  over  terror.  Punish¬ 
ments  for  disobeying  the  rules  were  often  cruel  —  sometimes 
inhuman.  Masters  used  the  rod,  but  female  teachers  often 
resorted  to  more  cruel  modes  of  punishment.  Among  these 
were  —  standing  on  one  foot  till  longer  standing  seemed  im¬ 
possible;  standing  on  the  floor  and  holding  a  book,  or  other 
heavy  weight,  at  arm's  length,  in  a  horizontal  position;  and 
if  suffered  to  fall  below  the  horizontal  line,  a  smart  blow  with 
the  “ruler”  under  the  elbow  would  bring  it  up.  Another  mode 
of  punishment,  and,  to  a  sensitive  lad,  a  most  cruel  one,  was, 
when  a  boy  and  girl  were  caught  whispering  together  —  as 
boys  and  girls  will  —  to  call  them  on  the  floor,  and  placing  the 
end  of  a  strip  of  leather,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  between  the 
teeth  of  each,  cause  them  to  stand  face  to  face,  and  look  each 
other  in  the  eyes.  During  the  protracted  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Stebbins,  which  continued  from  1777  thirty  years,  and  that 
of  his  immediate  successor,  Rev.  Allen  McLean,  which  con¬ 
tinued  fifty  years,  it  was  their  practice  to  keep  a  private  or 
Select  School,  at  their  own  houses  —  sometimes  themselves 
teaching,  and  sometimes  employing  a  teacher  from  some 
college.  Here  not  only  the  higher  English  branches  were  taught, 
but  young  men  of  this  and  neighboring  towns  were  fitted  for 
College. 

Besides  these,  other  select  schools  were  occasionally 
taught.  Dr.  Benjamin  Farnham  at  one  time  opened  a  School 
in  his  house,  in  Hopmeadow.  It  stood  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
large  elm,  north  of  the  present  Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Farn¬ 
ham  was  an  eccentric  genius.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
was  Lawyer,  Physician  and  Divine.  He  was  a  man  too  of  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  the  community,  holding  as  he  did  at 
various  times  the  offices  of  Town  Clerk,  Clerk  of  the  Probate 
Court,  and  other  important  town  offices.  He  was  an  author, 
having  written  and  published  a  “Dissertation  on  the 
Prophecies”  which  was  extensively  read. 
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His  wife  was  bright  and  intelligent,  but  fallen  into  habits 
which  rendered  her  anything  but  amiable.  At  times  she  caused 
her  husband  trouble  by  interrupting  the  exercises  of  his 
school.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  the  Dr.  lost  all  patience, 
and  in  bitterness  exclaimed,  “I  do  wish  the  Devil  had  his  own”. 
“What”,  said  she,  “and  leave  me  here  to  take  care  of  all 
these  poor  fatherless  children?” 

Other  distinguished  teachers  in  the  town  were  Benjamin 
Ely,  Dudley  Humphrey  and  George  Cornish.  About  1880,  Mr. 
John  B.  McLean  established  the  Simsbury  Academy,  a  board¬ 
ing  and  day  school  for  boys  and  girls,  which  is  now  in  success¬ 
ful  operation.  Here  boys  are  fitted  for  College,  or  trained 
for  business,  and  both  boys  and  girls  prepared  for  teaching. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1887,  he  commenced  building  the 
New  Academy,  at  the  north  end  of  Hopmeadow  street,  and  on 
the  first  day  of  August  of  that  year,  the  “Corner-stone”  was 
laid,  with  appropriate  exercises.  An  address,  relative  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Institution  is  located  and  its  history 
as  an  ancient  “Training  Ground” ,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Lucius 
I.  Barber,  with  interesting  and  eloquent  speeches  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  by  Rev.  J.  Logan  Tomlinson,  Rev.  Horace 
Winslow,  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  Rev.  D.  W.  Lyon,  Rev.  A.  S. 
Clark,  and  Hon.  Jeffrey  O.  Phelps,  all  residents  of  Simsbury. 

On  the  first  of  December  following,  the  building  was 
ready  for  occupancy,  and  on  the  14th  of  January,  1888,  was 
dedicated,  with  interesting  and  appropriate  exercises,  under 
the  name  of  “McLean  Seminary”  given  in  honor  and  in  memory 
of  Rev.  Allen  McLean,  the  former  beloved  and  respected 
Pastor  and  Teacher,  who  for  more  than  50  years  had  chiefly 
directed  and  led  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  town. 
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XXXVI 


Manufacturers 


As  has  been  before  mentioned,  the  government  of  Eng¬ 
land  offered  no  inducements  to  the  Colonies  to  engage  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  On  the  contrary,  her  policy  was  to  promote  the 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  mother  country,  by  means  of  her 
colonies.  Agriculture  was  encouraged,  for  by  this  means  she  was 
furnished  with  such  products  as  she  did  not  raise  herself,  giving 
employment  to  her  shipping,  and  a  market  for  her  own  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Any  attempts  to  manufacture,  in  the  colonies,  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  home  government.  There  was  one  except¬ 
ion.  This  was  the  manufacture  of  Pitch,  Tar,  and  Turpentine, 
as  before  related.  These  could  not  be  made  at  home,  and, 
being  needed  in  the  Navy,  were  allowed  to  be  made. 

In  1728,  Samuel  Higley  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  steel,  for  a  term  of 
voi.  vil  years,  setting  forth  that  he  had  with  great  pains  and  costs 
p.  174.  found  out  and  obtained  a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert, 
change  and  transmute  common  iron  into  good  steel. 

The  General  Court  granted  his  request,  giving  him  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  making  steel,  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
conditioned  that  he  should  bring  it  to  “a  good  and  reasonable 
perfection  within  two  years”.  He  succeeded  in  complying  with 
the  conditions,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  but,  on  the  whole, 
his  undertaking  was  not  a  success. 

Twelve  years  afterwards,  a  like  privilege  was  granted  by 
the  General  Court,  to  “Thomas  Fitch,  George  Wyllys  and 
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Robert  Walker,  jun.,  giving  them  the  sole  liberty  and  privilege 
of  making,  manufacturing  and  converting  iron  into  good 
steel  within  the  bounds  and  limits  of  this  Colony,  for  the 
full  term  and  time  of  fifteen  years”,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  should  have  their  works  in  operation  within  two  years, 
and  furnish,  during  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  at  least  half  a 
ton  of  steel  each  year. 

Associated  with  them  was  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge, 
then  largely  engaged  in  copper  smelting  on  Hopbrook,  above 
the  mills.  They  were  so  far  successful  as  to  receive  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  General  Court,  as  having  performed  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  grant  according  to  the  tenor  and  meaning  thereof. 

Their  works  were  continued  for  several  years,  but,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  who  was  their  scien¬ 
tific  man  and  advisor,  which  occurred  soon  after,  the  experiment 
proved  unsuccessful  and  was  discontinued. 

But  this,  and  other  attempts  of  the  colonists,  of  a  similar 
character,  were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  jealousy  and  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Government.  In  1750  a  law  was  passed  by 
Parliament  which  prohibited  “the  erection  or  continuance  of 
any  mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any 
plaiting  forge,  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for 
making  steel ,  in  the  colonies,  under  penalty  of  two  hundred 
pounds”.  Every  such  mill,  engine,  forge  or  furnace  was  de¬ 
clared  a  common  nuisance ,  which  the  Governors  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  on  information,  were  bound  to  abate,  under  penalty  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  within  thirty  days. 

Saw  mills  were  erected,  by  leave  granted  by  the  town, 
on  streams  of  suitable  size  and  adaptation,  in  every  part. 
These,  with  the  grist  mill  of  Thomas  Barber  and  others,  on 
Hop  Brook,  as  before  mentioned,  comprised  the  principal 
manufactures  of  the  town  by  machinery  prior  to  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  limit  to  the 
manufacturing  done.  Almost  everything  in  domestic  or  com¬ 
mon  use,  indoors  or  out,  was  made  by  hand,  —  literally 
manufactured. 

Every  shop  and  farm  house  was  a  manufactory.  The 
blacksmith  made  the  axes,  the  hoes,  the  forks,  the  plow- 
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shares,  the  scythes;  all  these  were  made  by  hand,  and  all 
farming  utensils.  In  the  house  almost  all  the  articles  of  domestic 
use  were  manufactured.  Here  the  itinerant  tailoress  made 
up  the  clothing  for  the  men  and  boys;  and  the  peripatetic  shoe¬ 
maker,  with  bench  and  kit,  made  up  the  children’s  shoes. 
Here,  too,  were  spun  and  woven  the  bed  clothing  and  furniture. 
Spinning  wheels  buzzed  in  every  house;  skeins  of  woolen 
and  linen  yarn  hung  on  the  walls;  on  the  loom  seat,  now  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  piano,  or  parlor  organ,  the  matron  plied  the 
shuttle  and  the  treadles.  The  cloth  for  the  family,  blankets 
and  sheets,  table  cloths  and  towels;  bed  curtains  and  window 
curtains,  flannels  and  carpets,  when  carpets  came  in  vogue, 
all  were  woven  there.  Grandmothers  were  seated  by  the 
“little  wheel”,  spinning  flax;  and  mothers  in  the  corner  card¬ 
ing  wool  or  tow,  or  hatchelling  flax.  In  the  morning  the  lawn 
was  white  with  “pieces  of  linen”,  spread  out  to  bleach,  and  the 
meadow  covered  with  flax  to  rot.  All  these  were  the  work  of 
women.  They  made  the  bread,  the  butter,  the  cheese.  There 
was  no  bakery  then,  no  creamery.  They  milked  the  cows,  they 
cooked  over  an  open  fire;  they  washed  and  ironed;  they 
scrubbed  the  floors,  and  sanded  them;  they  made  soap  and 
candles.  They  raked  hay,  they  pulled  flax,  they  dug  potatoes, 
in  their  season.  When  they  visited  they  “carried  their  work”; 
when  they  sat  by  the  fireside  to  rest,  they  were  knitting  or 
patching  the  children’s  clothes,  or  darning  their  stockings. 
Of  an  autumn  evening,  they  were  paring  apples  and  quarter¬ 
ing  them,  for  the  children  to  “string”  and  hang,  in  the  morning, 
in  festoons  on  the  outside  sunny  walls.  All  were  busy,  — 
always  busy.  What  those  women  wrought,  is  simply  amazing. 
No  wonder  the  women  and  girls  of  the  present  generation  are 
physically  weak  and  less  robust;  their  mothers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  were  overworked  and  exhausted.  During  and  after 
the  War  of  1812,  several  manufactures  were  undertaken. 
At  the  “Falls”  a  wire  factory  was  put  in  operation.  On  Hop- 
brook,  where  Toy’s  fuse  factory  stands,  was  a  cotton  mill. 
And  prior  to  that,  clothier’s  works  carried  on  by  Deacon 
Jonathan  Noble,  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Noble.  Above  these  on  the  brook  was  erected  a  grist  mill, 
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which  was  afterwards  run  in  connection  with  the  distillery  of 
Case,  Barber  and  Ely.  This  mill  was  erected  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Woodbridge  many  years  before,  by  liberty  from  the  town. 

On  the  opening  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 
Canal  a  wire  factory  was  established  on  Hopbrook  half  a  mile 
above  the  present  mills  of  Ensign  &  Company,  in  connection 
with  a  card  factory  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  near  the 
house  of  Hon.  Elisha  Phelps,  erected  and  put  in  operation  by 
him  and  Luke  Prouty.  Previous  to  this,  hand  cards  were  manu¬ 
factured  by  Clark  and  Haskell  and  Thomas  Case,  opposite 
what  is  known  as  the  Thomas  Case  house. 

Titus  Barber,  for  many  years,  carried  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tinware,  in  which  he  was  largely  successful,  send¬ 
ing  his  wares  by  “peddlars”  into  the  Southern  States,  realiz¬ 
ing  great  profits,  whereby  he  became,  for  those  times,  a  wealthy 
man.  Luke  Reed  and  Moses  Ensign  were  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  same  business,  employing  a  large  number  of  hands. 
About  the  year  1836,  Richard  Bacon,  Esq.,  a  prominent  and 
honored  citizen  of  Simsbury,  in  connection  with  partners  in 
England,  established  works  in  East  Wetaug  for  the  manufacture 
of  “Safety-fuse”  to  be  used  in  mining,  blasting  rocks,  &c. 
The  firm  style  was  “Bacon,  Bickford  &  Company”.  After  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecuting  the  business  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Bacon 
sold  his  interest  to  Rev.  Joseph  Toy,  who  soon  afterwards 
removed  the  works  to  Hop-brook  at  the  center  of  the  town, 
where,  under  the  firm  name  of  “Toy,  Bickford  &  Company”  a 
large  manufacturing  establishment  has  been  built  up,  and 
prosecuted  with  great  success,  giving  employment  to  about 
100  hands,  and  a  handsome  support  to  a  large  number  of 
families.  It  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  This,  and  a  similar  one  in  England,  of  which 
this  is  understood  to  be  a  branch,  have  a  monoply  of  the 
business,  and  furnish  safety-fuse  for  the  world,  and  have  the 
world  for  a  market. 

The  business  is  hazardous;  and  without  the  greatest 
care,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules,  would  be  extremely 
so.  The  first  establishment,  erected  in  East  Wetaug,  was  burned 
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down  by  reason  of  the  fuse  taking  fire  from  friction  in  the 
machinery. 

Since  its  removal  to  Hopmeadow,  two  serious  catas- 
trophies  have  occurred  in  connection  with  it,  involving  great 
loss  of  life  and  personal  suffering.  The  first  occurred  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1859.  The  following  account  of  the  disaster 
as  given  by  the  present  writer,  at  that  time,  appeared  in  the 
“Hartford  Press”: 

“At  about  7  yi  o’clock,  Tuesday  morning,  an  explosive 
noise,  like  rattling  distant  thunder,  was  heard  by  many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dense  smoke 
attracted  their  attention.  Those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
see  it  describe  it  as  a  simultaneous  explosion  and  flame.  At 
the  moment,  the  roof  of  the  building  seemed  to  be  raised  or 
lifted  up,  and  instantly  a  sheet  of  flame  burst  from  the  windows, 
and  enveloped  the  whole  building,  which,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  became  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes.  One 
married  and  seven  unmarried  women  were  either  instantly 
killed,  or  so  wounded,  that  death  occurred  shortly  after. 
Besides  the  killed,  there  were  in  the  building,  Joseph  Toy,  Jr., 
the  son  of  the  proprietor,  and  three  other  persons;  all  danger¬ 
ously,  or  slightly  injured.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  carried 
to  the  Town  Hall,  near  by,  and  a  coroner’s  inquest  held. 

“Then  came  the  examination  of  the  charred  and  mutilated 
remains,  for  the  purpose  of  recognition,  by  surviving  friends. 
Here  a  mother,  anxiously  and  closely  searching  to  find  some 
mark  or  scrap  of  clothing,  or  some  token  by  which  to  recognize 
a  beloved  daughter.  A  bereaved  husband  closely  scrutinizing 
to  find  his  beloved  companion,  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  weeping  over  the  half  recognized  remains 
of  a  dear  sister.  The  scene  was  heart-rending”. 

In  1879,  another  similar  disaster  occurred,  by  which  three 
lives  were  lost. 

Tariffville,  in  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  the  town, 
is  a  manufacturing  village,  possessing  all  the  facilities  requisite 
for  carrying  on  important  manufacturing  operations.  Its  water 
power  is  rarely  equalled,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  rich 
farming  country,  with  carriage  roads  centering  there,  and  the 
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“Connecticut  Western”  Railroad  passing  through  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  destined  to  become  one  of  the  important  manu¬ 
facturing  villages  in  the  State. 

Since  about  1825,  various  manufactures  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  there.  The  “Tariffville  Manufacturing  Company”, 
for  several  years,  successfully  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving 
woolen  and  cotton  goods;  then  the  “Hartford  Carpet  Com¬ 
pany”  entered  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  carpets;  On  the 
occasion  of  a  large  fire  destroying  many  of  their  important 
works  and  buildings,  the  Carpet  Company  sold  out  their 
Tariffville  property  to  the  “Connecticut  Screw  Company”, 
which  after  expending  a  large  amount  of  money,  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  machinery,  failed  in  business,  and  in  1881, 
the  property  was  purchased  by  the  “Auer  Silk  Company” 
with  a  capital  of  $ 200,000 ,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  manu¬ 
facturing  Dress  Goods,  Tapestries,  Upholstery  Goods,  Cur¬ 
tains,  etc.  The  name  of  the  Company  was  soon  changed  to 
that  of  the  “Hartford  Silk  Company”.  They  rebuilt  the  dam 
across  the  river,  erected  new  buildings,  and  put  in  the  most 
improved  machinery,  and  gave  employment  to  several  hundred 
operatives.  They  were  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation, 
when  they  and  the  surrounding  community  were  surprised  by 
the  astounding  announcement  that  their  superintendent 
absconded,  with  the  Company  funds,  and  emigrated  to 
Canada.  Another  Company,  which  was  organized  about  the 
same  time,  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  thread,  after  running  a 
few  years,  with  apparent  success,  suddenly  closed  its  business 
here,  —  a  complete  failure.  These  failures,  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  have  left  the  village,  at  the  present  time  (1886),  in  a  sad 
state  of  collapse. 

The  gin  distillery  of  Messrs.  Case,  Barber  &  Ely,  erected 
and  put  in  operation  by  them  in  1803,  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  in  connection  with  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Stebbins.  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Belden,  of 
Hartford,  who  engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  gin, 
which  acquired  a  great  reputation.  After  his  death  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  his  son  Horace.  After  the  death  of  the 
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latter,  it  was  continued  by  his  son  Horace,  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  given  up.  Pecuniarily  the  business  was  very  profitable. 

For  several  years  many  persons  engaged  in  distilling 
cider  brandy.  But  since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  when  a 
heavy  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  manufacture  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  business  has  been  carried  on  by  only  a  few  persons 
in  the  town.  Of  these,  Watson,  Holcomb  and  Phelps  and  Oliver 
Tuller,  have  engaged  largely  and  profitably  in  the  business. 
By  the  establishment  of  the  wire  and  card  factories  employ¬ 
ment  was  furnished  to  a  large  number  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  town.  Setting  card  teeth  was  an  extensive  and 
profitable  business.  Card  leathers  were  cut  and  pricked  by 
machinery  at  the  factory,  and  sent  out  or  distributed  to  every 
family  who  would  take  them,  with  the  proper  quantity  of 
card  teeth,  cut  and  bent  by  machinery.  These  were  all  set 
by  hand.  Thus  every  woman  and  child  had  the  opportunity 
of  earning  some  money,  though  the  compensation  was  small. 
Soon,  however,  a  way  was  invented  of  setting  card  teeth  by 
machinery,  which  at  once  put  a  stop  to  their  employment. 

Subsequently  the  factories  at  New  Britain  gave  a  similar 
employment  to  women  and  children  of  all  the  neighboring 
towns  by  sending  out  “Hooks  &  Eyes”,  to  be  set  on  paper 
cards,  preparatory  to  sale  in  market.  Miss  Polly  Tuller,  an 
enterprising  merchant,  was  the  agent  in  this  business  for 
Simsbury. 

About  the  year  1840,  Dr.  Guy  R.  Phelps,  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  “Tomato  Pills”,  giving  employment  to  a 
number  of  hands,  in  their  manufacture  and  sale,  by  which 
he  became  famous,  and  acquired  a  handsome  profit,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  drug  store,  which  for  several  years  did  a  fair 
business  in  Hartford.  In  1846  Dr.  Phelps,  with  others  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  obtained  a  charter  for  the  “Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company”.  To  this  business  he  devoted  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  and  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  He 
died  in  1869. 

It  was  not  till  about  this  time  that  tomatoes  began  to  be 
raised  and  used  as  a  common  esculent. 

During  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  Calvin 
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Barber  carried  on  the  stone-cutting  business  in  Simsbury. 
Having  opened  a  quarry  on  Hop-brook,  near  the  distillery,  he 
furnished  building  stone,  of  every  description,  such  as  under¬ 
pinning,  door  and  window  sills,  jambs,  mantels  and  hearths 
for  a  large  extent  of  country.  In  this  business  he  employed  a 
large  number  of  men.  It  was  by  him  that  during  the  period 
above  named  most  of  the  head-stones  in  the  Simsbury  burying 
ground,  and  many  in  the  neighboring  towns,  composed  of 
red  sand-stone,  were  manufactured  and  erected. 
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XXXVII 


Manners  and  Customs 


From  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
of  Simsbury  have  been  a  staid  and  moral  people.  During  the 
first  hundred  years  or  more  of  the  town’s  existence,  they 
were  required  by  law  to  attend  upon  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  appointed  days.  They  were 
a  conscientious,  law-abiding  people.  Every  able-bodied  per¬ 
son  within  the  limits  of  the  town  was  expected  to  be,  and 
was,  present  on  such  occasions.  Though  for  most  of  them  the 
distance  was  great,  yet,  summer  or  winter,  they  were  in  their 
accustomed  seats.  From  Nod  Meadow  they  came,  and  from 
Turkey  Hill  and  Salmon  Brook.  They  came  on  foot,  they  came 
on  horse-back,  a  few  in  wagons.  Commonly  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  his  wife  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  with  a  child  or 
two  in  their  arms,  was  the  mode  of  travel.  The  Sabbath  exer¬ 
cises  were  long,  sometimes  tiresome.  There  were  always  two 
sermons  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  exercises  commenced  at  ten  o’clock,  with  an  inter¬ 
mission  of  an  hour  in  winter  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  summer. 
In  winter,  the  children  especially  suffered  with  cold,  but 
there  was  no  relief  for  them.  During  the  prayers,  which  were 
long  —  sometimes  nearly  an  hour  —  it  was  the  custom  to 
stand,  greatly  to  the  fatigue  of  the  worshipper.  To  sit  during 
prayers  was  grossly  irreverent,  but  to  stand  was  fatiguing. 
To  relieve  this,  it  was  customary  to  stand  with  one  foot  on 
the  pew-seat,  the  elbow  on  the  knee,  with  the  hand  propping 
the  chin.  This  was  usually  the  regulation  attitude  of  the 
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male  portion  of  the  congregation.  An  occasional  change  of 
feet  afforded  relief.  “They  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  first. 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  t’other”. 

When  a  missionary  contribution  was  to  be  taken  up,  the 
minister  previously  read  a  proclamation,  issued  by  the 
Governor,  authorizing  and  directing  such  contribution,  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  hats  of  the  Deacons,  who 
officiated  on  such  occasions,  were  used  as  contribution  boxes, 
a  handkerchief  being  spread  over  them,  to  make  sure  that  none 
should  slip  under  the  lining. 

A  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of 
accountability  to  Him,  seems  to  have  had  an  abiding  influence 
upon  the  minds  and  conduct  of  those  men  of  the  generations 
that  have  passed.  They  held  communion  with  Him.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  They  looked  upon  it,  not 
only  as  a  duty,  but  a  privilege;  everybody  seemed  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  desire  the  benefits  of  public  prayer.  Were  they  sick,  a 
note  was  sent,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  “requesting  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  and  Congregation,  that  God  would 
bless  the  means  used  for  their  recovery,  restore  them  to  health, 
or  prepare  them  for  his  good  will  and  pleasure”.  When  they 
recovered  from  sickness,  they  rose  in  their  place  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  house,  whilst  the  minister  read  the  note  or  gave  notice, 
that  “they  gave  public  thanks  that  they  had  been  restored  to 
health,  and  were  again  permitted  to  join  in  the  Worship  of 
God  in  the  Sanctuary”.  If  a  person  died,  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family  sent  a  note  or  request  to 
be  announced  from  the  pulpit,  “requesting  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  and  Congregation,  that  the  event  might  be  sanctified 
to  them  for  their  Spiritual  and  everlasting  good”.  The  family 
rose  and  stood  in  their  place  whilst  this  notice  was  being  given. 
On  one  occasion  it  is  remembered,  the  minister  requested  the 
congregation  to  join  in  public  thanks,  that  his  wife  had  been 
delivered  of  a  healthy  and  proper  child. 

Funerals 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  funerals, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  them.  In  the  early  part  of 
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the  present  century,  and  previously,  the  body  of  a  deceased 
person  was  borne  to  the  grave,  no  matter  how  great  the  dis¬ 
tance,  on  men’s  shoulders.  At  the  close  of  the  religious  exercises 
at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  the  bier  was  placed  before  the 
door  and  the  coffin  placed  upon  it.  All  who  were  willing  to  act 
as  “bearers”  were  requested  to  form  in  procession,  —  two  and 
two,  —  in  front  of  the  bier,  whilst  the  “mourners”  and  other 
friends  followed.  Four  men,  two  on  a  side,  took  up  the  bier, 
and  lifted  it  upon  their  shoulders,  and  the  procession  started. 
Having  proceeded  with  solemn  steps,  so  far  that  those  bearing 
the  corpse  were  supposed  to  be  fatigued,  the  four  in  front,  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  separated  and  stood  two  on  each 
side,  till  the  procession,  or  those  in  front  of  the  coffin,  had 
passed  between  them.  On  its  arrival,  the  bier,  without  being 
lowered,  was  transferred  to  their  shoulders,  and  those  who  had 
just  served  stopped  immediately  in  front  of  the  bier.  Thus  a 
relay  of  bearers  was  provided  for  the  whole  distance  to  the 
place  of  burial. 

Watchers  were  secured  to  sit  up  with  the  corpse,  during 
the  night,  or  nights,  before  the  funeral.  Liquors  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  watchers,  and  for  the  clergyman  and  others  in 
attendance.  In  case  of  sudden  death,  where  the  cause  was 
not  known,  a  jury  was  called,  whose  verdict  usually  was  — 
“died  by  the  visitation  of  God”.  Where  the  death  was  from 
accident,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  erect  a  monument  at  the 
place  where  the  accident  occurred,  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Such  a  monument  stands  by  the  roadside,  northerly  of  the 
Bradley  place,  in  East  Wetaug,  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  David  Russell,  caused  by  falling  from  his  cart  neap,  and 
being  run  over  by  the  cart. 

Marriages 

Before  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  no  legal  marriage 
could  take  place  until  the  intention  of  the  parties  proposing 
to  be  united  in  marriage  had  been  published  by  announcement 
in  some  public  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  some  Fast, 
Thanksgiving  or  Lecture  day,  in  the  town  or  parish  where  one 
of  the  parties  resided;  or  set  up  in  writing  on  some  post  or 
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door  of  the  meeting  house,  there  to  stand  at  least  eight  days 
before  such  marriage.  The  “ publishment ”  was  usually  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  services  in  the  words 

following:  “John - and  Mary -  intend 

marriage”.  This  announcement  invariably  brought  a  smile 
upon  the  countenance  of  almost  every  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  announcement  was  usually  made  by  the  minister. 
In  1786,  it  was  “voted  in  Society  meeting,  and  chose  the  two 
Deacons  of  the  Church  in  sd  Society  to  be  the  persons  to  Re¬ 
publish  the  Intentions  of  marriage  between  the  Parties”. 

In  1854,  the  publishment  of  intention  of  marriage  was 
dispensed  with,  and  a  license  obtained  by  one  of  the  parties, 
from  the  registrar  of  the  town,  was  required,  which  law  is 
still  in  force. 

Weddings  are  always  pleasant  and  joyful  occasions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century  though  there  was  less  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment;  there  seems  to  have  been  more  of  jocularity  and  merri¬ 
ment  on  such  occasions  than  at  the  present  time.  Frolic  and 
mirth  and  wild  pranks  were  in  vogue. 

Stealing  the  Bride 

It  was  a  frequent  custom  often  affording  great  amuse¬ 
ment,  at  wedding  parties,  for  young  men  to  engage  in  what 
was  called  “ Stealing  the  bride".  The  sport  was  engaged  in 
mostly  by  those  who  were  not  invited  to  the  wedding.  The 
following  anecdote,  related  by  Dr.  Stiles,  in  his  “History  of 
Ancient  Windsor”  illustrates  the  peculiar  manners  of  the 
times. 

As  it  was  a  Simsbury  frolic  and  participated  in  wholly 
by  Simsbury  parties,  it  seems  not  improper  to  transcribe  it 
bodily  in  the  felicitous  words  of  its  author. 

“When  a  young  couple  were  to  be  married,  those  of  their 
acquaintance  who  were  not  invited  to  the  wedding  would  some¬ 
times  combine,  go  stealthily  to  the  house  where  the  ceremony 
was  being  celebrated,  and  watching  for  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  rush  in,  seize  the  bride,  carry  her  out,  and  placing  her 
upon  a  horse,  behind  one  of  the  party,  gallop  off  with  her  to 
some  neighboring  tavern,  where  music,  supper,  etc.,  had  been 
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bespoken.  If  the  capture  and  flight  were  successful,  and  the 
captors  succeeded  in  reaching  their  rendezvous  at  the  tavern, 
without  being  overtaken  by  the  wedding  party,  the  night  was 
spent  in  dancing  and  feasting,  at  the  expense  of  the  bridegroom . 
Mr.  Elisha  Griswold,  of  Simsbury,  used  in  his  later  years, 
to  relate  with  much  glee  the  particulars  of  one  of  these  bride- 
stealings,  in  which  he  was  a  principal  actor. 

It  seems  that  a  certain  couple  were  to  be  married  in 
Simsbury,  and  Mr.  Griswold,  with  others  of  their  acquaintance, 
who  had  not  been  honored  with  an  invitation,  resolved  upon 
retaliation  by  stealing  the  bride.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening 
of  the  wedding,  having  first  ordered  a  nice  supper,  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  music,  etc.,  very  privately,  at  a  tavern  at  Turkey 
Hills,  himself  with  two  or  three  others  went  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  bride’s  residence.  Here  they  reconnoitered;  but 
as  the  party  was  large,  and  the  rooms  crowded,  they  were 
obliged  to  watch  for  some  time  before  the  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  itself.  At  length,  however,  the  evening  being 
warm  and  beautiful,  the  company  gradually  withdrew  from 
the  house  and  dispersed  through  the  grounds  and  garden,  which 
surrounded  it.  Through  a  window,  they  could  see  the  bride, 
distinguished  by  her  bridal  dress,  almost  alone  in  the  parlor. 
Now  was  their  chance.  One  or  two  of  the  surprise  party  quietly 
entered  the  dwelling  by  a  back  door,  to  seize  the  bride  and 
bear  her  out  to  where  their  confederates  were  holding  the 
horses,  and  to  place  her  behind  one  of  the  party  on  horse¬ 
back,  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant.  In  another  moment  they 
were  speeding  over  the  road  to  Turkey  Hills,  with  a  swiftness 
which  almost  defied  pursuit.  But  to  their  surprise  the  whole 
wedding  party  seemed  also  to  have  sprung  to  their  saddles 
and  were  almost  immediately  in  pursuit,  as  their  loud  voices 
and  the  clear  ring  of  their  horses’  hoofs  too  plainly  told. 
The  race  was  exciting,  their  laboring  horses  seemed  not  to 
gain  one  inch  of  their  pursuers;  but  at  last  they  reached 
the  tavern,  dismounted,  carried  their  fair  prize  into  the  hall, 
and  had  just  time  to  arrange  the  dance  when  the  wedding 
party  arrived. 

The  music  struck  up  —  the  dance  began  —  but  the  as- 
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tonishment  of  the  gallant  captors  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
when  they  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  the  supposed  bride 
had  on  her  feet  men  s  hoots,  and  that  her  steps  and  movements 
were  altogether  too  masculine  and  antic  to  comport  with  the 
dress  and  known  refinement  of  the  real  bride.  If  then  flashed 
upon  them  that  they  had  been  awfully  sold;  the  whole  wedding 
party  now  came  rushing  into  the  hall,  laughing  and  exulting 
with  the  greatest  glee. 

It  seems  that  the  friends  of  the  bride  had  suspected  or 
learned  of  the  attempt  to  be  made  upon  her,  and  had  pur¬ 
posely  dressed  up  one  of  the  young  men,  and  left  him  exposed 
in  the  parlor,  having  their  horses  also  in  instant  readiness 
for  pursuit.  The  hilarious  scene  that  followed  the  denoue¬ 
ment  was  amusing.  The  whole  thing  was  taken  in  perfect  good 
humor,  the  dancing  and  supper  were  very  highly  enjoyed, 
and  the  company  broke  up  and  dispersed  at  a  very  late  hour  — 
the  kidnappers  paying  all  expenses  —  who  for  years  after 
had  to  bear  the  laughs  and  jokes  of  the  neighborhood,  for 
having  the  lobby  turned  upon  them.” 

Results  of  the  War 

Prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  general 
and  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Sabbath  breaking,  by 
secular  labor  or  amusement,  or  by  travel,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  heinous  crime,  and  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law.  The 
statute  required  all  persons  on  the  Lord’s  Day  “to  carefully 
apply  themselves  to  duties  of  Religion  and  Piety,  publicly 
and  privately”;  and  “duly  attend  the  public  worship  of  God 
on  the  Lord’s  Day  in  some  congregation  allowed  by  law  unless 
hindered  by  sickness  or  otherwise  necessarily  prevented”  on 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty  cents  for  every  such  offense. 

And  “no  Traveller,  Drover,  Waggoner,  Teamster,  or  any 
of  their  servants  shall  travel  on  the  Lord’s  Day  (except  from 
necessity  or  charity)  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  Three  Dollars  and  Thirty-four  cents,  nor  less  than 
one  Dollar  and  Sixty  seven  cents”.  This  with  other  laws  to 
protect  public  morals  had  been  strictly  obeyed  or  enforced. 
But  the  War  —  as  all  wars  do  —  weakened  or  blunted  the 
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moral  sense,  and  thereby  the  restraints  of  law  were  relaxed. 
People  began,  here  and  there,  openly  to  violate  or  secretly 
evade  the  Sabbath,  and  other  kindred  laws.  As  soldiers  during 
the  war  were  required  to  march  upon  the  Sabbath,  so  after 
the  war,  travellers  began  to  be  seen  prosecuting  their  journeys 
on  that  day.  Many  were  arrested  or  stopped  on  their  journey, 
but  the  practice  was  not  stopped. 

Noble  Phelps,  of  Simsbury,  an  eccentric,  fun-loving  man, 
used  to  tell  with  glee  the  story  of  his  journey  from  Providence 
to  Simsbury. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Phelps 
had  occasion,  for  business  or  pleasure,  to  visit  Rhode  Island, 
taking  with  him  his  wife  and  children.  They  made  the  journey 
in  a  “covered  wagon  \  i.e.  with  hoops  bent  over  it,  covered 
with  canvas,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  times.  Having  finished 
his  visit  there,  he  started  for  home.  On  his  return  it  so  hap¬ 
pened,  or  was  so  arranged,  that  he  crossed  the  state  line  into 
Connecticut  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  the  “land  of  steady  habits”  ere  he  was  accosted  by  a 
good  Deacon,  whose  house  he  was  passing.  “I  feel  it  my 
duty”,  quoth  the  Deacon,  “to  stop  you,  in  your  journey  on 
the  Sabbath.  Do  you  know,  Sir,  that  you  are  breaking  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut?”  With  a  most  lugubrious 
tone  and  look,  Mr.  Phelps  replied,  “Yes.  I  am  well  aware 
that  I  am  breaking  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  but  I  can’t 
help  it.  I  reside  in  Simsbury,  I  have  been  down  to  Providence, 
where  my  children  were  taken  sick,  and  I  started  for  home; 
and  I  am  compelled  to  travel,  for  no  one  will  keep  us”.  “Oh”, 
said  the  good  Deacon,  “rather  than  have  you  travel  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  and  especially  as  your  family  are  sick,  I’ll  keep 
you  and  welcome;  drive  right  into  the  yard  there”.  The  face 
of  the  traveller  was  clad  in  smiles.  After  expressing  his  thanks 
for  the  proffered  kindness,  he  remarked,  “I  have  tried  at  most 
every  house  since  I  came  into  the  State,  but  no  one  would  keep 
us;  my  children  in  the  wagon  there  were  taken  with  smallpox, 
and”  .  .  .  “Drive  on,  drive  on”,  says  the  Deacon,  rushing 
into  the  house,  with  his  hand  covering  his  mouth  and  nose. 
The  smile  on  his  face  remained,  as  the  traveller  proceeded  on 
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his  homeward  journey,  satisfied  that  with  smallpox  in  his 
wagon,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Sabbath  laws  of 
Connecticut. 

Another  sad  result  of  the  war  was  the  vast  increase  and 
prevalence  of  intemperance,  all  over  the  land.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  severe  laws  against  it,  drunkenness  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent.  For  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  war,  the  vice  of 
intemperance  grew  and  spread,  so  that  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  a  rare  exception.  Almost  every 
person  acquired  the  habit  of  using  them  as  a  beverage.  The 
temptation  was  constantly  before  them.  Apples  and  grain 
were  abundant  and  cheap.  Cider-mills  were  erected  all  over  the 
country.  The  cellars  of  the  farm  houses  were  stowed  with  bar¬ 
rels  and  hogsheads  of  cider.  The  distilleries  afforded  a  ready 
market.  Cider  was  sold  there  at  fifty  cents  or  less  per  barrel, 
taking  in  payment  cider-brandy  at  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon, 
so  that  with  gin  distilleries,  cider-mills  and  cider  distilleries, 
it  is  not  strange  that  intemperance  prevailed. 

About  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
the  public  mind  began  to  be  aroused,  and  public  attention 
to  be  called  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil.  Public  meetings  were 
held,  temperance  societies  were  formed,  and  conventions 
called,  to  listen  to  addresses  from  the  gifted  orators  of  the 
land.  Clergymen  and  laymen,  lawyers  and  physicians  were 
engaged  all  over  New  England  in  educating  the  public  mind. 
Reason  and  moral  suasion,  with  the  signing  of  the  pledge 
not  to  use  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  were  the  weapons 
they  used  in  their  warfare  against  intemperance. 

Success  attended  their  efforts  and  the  tidal  wave  was 
stayed  and  soon  began  to  recede.  Thousands  signed  the  pledge 
and  thus  thousands  were  saved  from  a  drunkard’s  life  and 
rescued  from  a  drunkard’s  grave. 

The  change  in  Simsbury  was  wonderful.  Prior  to  this 
temperance  revival,  liquor  drinking  was  universal.  At  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  McLean  was  an  “ Ordination  Ball ”  where 
the  hilarity  of  the  occasion  was  promoted  by  the  flow  of 
liquors.  On  funeral  occasions,  the  spirits  of  sympathizing  friends 
were  sustained  by  the  free  use  of  distilled  spirits,  provided 
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for  their  use.  A  wedding  without  wine  was  an  anomaly.  On 
all  public  occasions,  for  business  or  pleasure,  liquors  were  pro¬ 
vided.  At  social  visits,  or  calls,  “a  glass  of  sling”  was  the  sign 
of  welcome.  The  traveller  on  a  journey  as  often  called  for  a 
drink  for  himself  as  for  a  feed  for  his  horse.  Stage-coach  pas¬ 
sengers  never  failed  to  “treat  the  driver”  and  themselves  or 
one  another  at  the  bar  of  the  hotel,  for  there  was  no  hotel  with¬ 
out  a  “bar”. 

The  “Militia  Training”  was  a  school  of  intemperance. 
Every  officer  chosen,  from  corporal  to  captain,  was  expected 
to  step  forward,  before  the  company,  express  his  thanks  for 
the  honor  conferred,  and  distribute  pailfuls  of  punch  among 
them.  At  eleven  o’clock  A.M.  and  at  four  o’clock  P.M.,  me¬ 
chanics  regularly  took  their  grog.  No  farmer  could  reap  his 
harvest,  or  finish  his  “haying”,  without  a  keg  of  rum.  In 
winter  it  was  warming  and  in  summer  it  was  cooling.  Children 
were  taught  that  a  little  “tansy  bitters”  was  good  to  preserve 
health,  or  to  restore  it,  and  to  give  one  an  appetite.  If  a  neigh¬ 
bor  called,  one  of  the  children  must  draw  a  cup  of  cider.  To 
draw  the  cider  was  a  family-chore,  usually  put  upon  one  of 
its  junior  members.  Dinner  without  cider  was  unknown.  But 
through  the  Temperance  reformation,  all  these  things  were 
changed.  Soon  it  became  almost  as  unpopular  and  unfashion¬ 
able  to  drink  liquor,  as  it  had  been  not  to  drink.  A  prohibitory 
law  was  passed,  by  which  intoxicating  liquors  could  not  be 
manufactured  or  sold  as  a  beverage. 

Then  came  the  “War  of  the  Rebellion”,  attended  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sad  relapse.  The  “prohibitory  law”  was  repealed, 
and  the  “saloon”  system  adopted. 

Under  the  old  “Tavern  system”,  the  civil  authority  in 
each  town  were  required  by  law  to  meet  annually,  and  elect 
one  or  more  persons,  in  their  several  towns,  to  keep  a  house 
or  houses  of  public  entertainment  for  the  year  ensuing.  Such 
houses  were  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  and  convenience 
of  the  travelling  public,  and  the  keepers  of  them  were  required 
to  keep  on  hand  at  all  times,  for  the  accommodation  of  travel¬ 
lers,  “at  least  two  spare  beds  for  guests”  and  “sufficient  stabl¬ 
ing,  and  provender  or  hay,  or  pasturage  and  grain  for  four 
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horses”.  Minors  and  apprentices  were  not  allowed  by  law  to 
drink  intoxicating  liquors  in  such  houses,  nor  was  any  tavern 
keeper  allowed  to  permit  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
to  sit  tippling,  or  drinking  to  excess,  in  his  house.  In  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  tavern  keepers  in  the  town,  care  was  taken 
to  make  choice  of  men  of  high  respectability  and  character. 
Such  men  as  Col.  Noah  A.  Phelps,  Col.  Jonathan  Pettibone, 
and  at  a  later  day  Judge  Jeffery  O.  Phelps,  Shubael  S.  Hoskins, 
and  Virgil  Pettibone,  leading  men  of  the  town,  kept  taverns 
in  various  parts  of  the  town  for  many  years.  Theirs  were, 
literally,  “houses  of  entertainment”  for  strangers  and  travellers. 

Now,  no  such  provision  is  made  for  the  travelling  public, 
but  all  over  our  State,  except  in  those  towns  which  vote  to 
the  contrary,  drinking-houses  are  established  by  law,  for  the 
special  convenience  of  the  tipling  public  of  the  town  or  village. 
The  town  has  no  option  but  to  allow  or  disallow  their  estab¬ 
lishment  within  its  limits.  With  the  character  of  the  keeper 
of  the  house,  the  town  has  nothing  to  do,  or  the  particular 
location.  The  State  appoints  three  Commissioners,  whose 
chief  business  is  the  appointment  and  licensing  of  rum-drink¬ 
ing  and  rum-selling  houses,  in  all  those  towns  which  vote  for 
license.  Here  collect  together,  day  and  night,  laborers  and 
idlers,  old  men  and  boys  of  the  town  or  village  to  drink,  fight, 
play  or  gamble.  For  the  privilege  of  keeping  such  a  house,  and 
being  protected  by  law,  the  town,  county  or  state  receives  an 
immense  revenue. 

The  appointment  is  sold  for  a  sum  of  money  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  may  sell  it  to  whom  they  please.  Such  is  the  law 
of  Connecticut  in  1887.  An  application  endorsed  by  five  free¬ 
holders  and  a  personal  bond  are  the  only  qualifications  for 
the  office. 

Temperance  Society 

The  first  Temperance  Society  in  Simsbury,  and  probably 
the  first  in  the  State,  was  organized  here  in  1805.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ely,  then  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale  College,  from  Guilford, 
came  into  the  town  and  engaged  in  teaching.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  he  had  been  engaged  several  years,  with  success. 
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He  married  the  daughter  of  Dudley  Pettibone,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  town,  and  settled  down  and 
became  a  permanent  and  influential  citizen.  Social  in  his 
manner,  and  genial  in  disposition,  he  seemed  ever  desirous 
of  making  those  around  him  happy,  and  doing  them  good. 

He  saw  the  effects  of  intemperance  around  him,  and  en¬ 
deavored,  by  writing  and  conversation,  to  suppress  it.  At 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  1805,  he  proposed  and  succeeded 
in  organizing  “The  Aquatic  Society”,  pledging  each  member 
to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

His  views  in  regard  to  it,  and  his  efforts  to  promote 
temperance,  can  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from 
his  letters  and  papers,  written  at  the  time,  and  still  extant. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  writing  to  his  neighbors, 
on  whatever  interested  them  or  him. 

In  a  letter  to  Asa  Humphrey,  dated  15th  Jan.  1805,  he 
says,  —  “What  a  pleasing,  useful  and  lastingly  beneficial  So¬ 
ciety  have  we  instituted,  if  we  fail  not  in  our  rules  and  re¬ 
strictions.  The  good  effects  which  naturally  result  from  it 
are  incalculable,  and  as  lasting  as  life.  I  am  at  present  far 
more  anxious  for  a  persevering  resolution  of  the  present  mem¬ 
bers,  than  to  augment  our  number.  A  strict,  consciencious 
adherence  to  our  rules  will  be  as  honorable  as  useful”. 

“Last  Friday  evening  was  instituted  a  club  or  Society 
which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  ever  known. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  numbers;  that  is,  that  it  should 
become  universal,  and  that  the  members  should  adhere  to  the 
regulations  and  restrictions  required.  In  a  pecuniary  view, 
which,  with  most  men,  is  their  chief  end ,  it  would  save  more 
than  4,000  dollars  a  year  to  this  town. 

“This  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  our  state,  town,  society 
&  school  taxes,  we  should  rather  have  our  names  enrolled 
and  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  the  founders  of  such  a 
Society,  than  to  be  Generalissimos  of  the  most  potent  armies 
on  earth. 

“As  far  as  the  Society  extends,  it  will  almost  universally 
&  totally  banish  all  animosities,  lawsuits,  and  everything 
which  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  Society”. 
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These  are  but  specimens  of  his  writings.  They  are  strange 
doctrines  for  the  period  in  which  they  were  expressed,  but  not 
the  less  true. 

To  show  still  farther  the  character  of  the  man,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  present  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people, 
young  as  well  as  old,  the  following  paper  is  presented.  In 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Ely,  it  is  thus  referred  to:  “Enclosed  is  a 
paper  put  on  the  sign-post,  (in  our  School-house)  without 
having  the  intended  effect”. 

“ Distilled  Spirits" 

“Every  scholar  over  12  years  of  age,  who  has  not  drank 
any  spirits  today,  is  requested  to  give  this  pleasing  informa¬ 
tion  in  writing  to,  B.  Ely. 

Thursday  6th  Feb.” 

“N.B.  “I  rejoice  greatly  in  being  one  of  the  first  to 
establish  an  Aquatic  Society,  and  think  it  one  of  the  most 
commendable  things  I  ever  was  engaged  or  concerned  in.  It 
is  really  honorable;  and  one  proof  of  this  is,  that  it  occasions 
the  sneers  and  jeerings  of  the  idle  &  the  dissolute.  We  expect 
their  shafts,  &  all  the  low,  vulgar  wit  of  the  toping  herd.  But  a 
conscious  rectitude  of  the  propriety  of  our  cause  renders  us 
invulnerable,  by  all  the  weapons  which  ingenuity  or  malice 
can  invent. 

“The  teacher  daily  laments  that  all  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  an  Aquatic  Society  among  his  pupils,  prove  inef¬ 
fectual.  Not  one  among  them  all  is  to  be  found  who  wholly 
refrains  from  ardent  spirits.  Were  you  all  my  own  children, 
I  should  not  only  lament  your  conduct,  but  should  be  ashamed 
of  it.  Not  a  drop  of  distilled  spirits  have  I  drank  since  the  nth 
of  Jany.  Here  is  a  good  example  set  before  you  &  not  one  is 
found  to  follow  it. 

“It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  of  the  scholars 
would  form  themselves,  now,  this  day,  into  such  a  Society 
and  strictly  and  conscienciously  adhere  to  it.  It  would  be 
a  great  saving  of  money  &  time  &  would  also  contribute  to 
health  and  reputation. 

“You  all  have  my  good  wishes;  and  if  any  of  you  would 
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resolve  to  be,  and  really  be,  worthy,  steadfast  Aquatics,  you 
shall  have  my  best  wishes.  B.E.” 

“Squire  Ely”  soon  became  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
leading  men  of  the  town,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

For  many  years  he  held  the  offices  of  Town  Clerk,  Town 
Treasurer,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  Trustee  of  various 
funds,  and  was  especially  useful  and  faithful  in  the  settlement 
of  Estates,  —  as  Administrator,  Executor  or  Commissioner. 


4°4 


XXXVIII 

Divisions  and  Physical  Geography 

As  has  been  before  stated  (Chapter  XXIX)  in  1786, 
Simsbury  was  divided,  by  vote  of  the  Town  and  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  north  half  set  off,  constituting  a  new 
town  by  the  name  of  Granby.  From  this  a  second  new  town  was 
subsequently  set  off  by  the  name  of  East  Granby. 

Again  in  1806,  Simsbury  was  divided  by  a  north  and 
South  line,  to  the  west  of  which,  that  portion  embraced  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  “West  Simsbury”  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  town  to  be  called  “Canton”.  By  this  division  the 
territory  and  population  of  Simsbury  were  reduced  by  nearly 
one  half,  so  that  in  1810  its  inhabitants  numbered  only  about 
1900. 

But  even  this  reduction  did  not  suffice.  In  1843  hy  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  all  that  part  of  Simsbury  lying  east 
of  Talcott  Mountain,  comprising  a  “tract  of  land  about  five 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  one  mile  wide,  containing  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  was  annexed  to  the  town  of 
Bloomfield”.  Thus  again,  was  the  population  of  the  town 
materially  diminished;  and  its  area,  from  being  one  of  the 
largest  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  became  by  these  suc¬ 
cessive  acts  one  of  the  smallest  towns  of  the  State.  But,  like 
the  Books  of  the  fabled  Sybil,  the  loss  of  a  part  adds  to  the 
value  of  what  remains.  By  these  repeated  curtailments  and 
reductions,  the  natural  beauty  of  situation  and  scenery,  being 
more  circumscribed,  have  become  more  manifest,  as  the  beauty 
of  a  gem  is  enhanced  by  its  setting.  The  area  of  the  present 
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town  of  Simsbury,  with  its  appropriate  setting  of  environing 
hills  and  mountain  slopes,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  “Mas- 
saco”  which  John  Griffin  accepted,  for  the  surrender  of 
Manahannoose. 

With  its  present  limits,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Granby  and  East  Granby;  on  the  east  by  the  crest  of  Tal- 
cott  mountain,  which  separates  it  from  Bloomfield.  This 
mountain  range  presents  to  the  west  a  mural  front,  with 
only  three  passes  across  it  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 
The  first  is  at  Wetaug,  through  which  passes  the  road  to 
Hartford,  from  this  and  other  towns  lying  to  the  West  of  it. 

The  second  pass  is  Terry’s  Plain,  from  two  to  three 
miles  north  of  the  first,  through  which  passes  the  old  County 
road,  leading  from  Granville,  Hartland,  and  other  towns  at 
the  northwest,  to  Hartford. 

The  third,  and  only  remaining  pass  is  at  “the  Falls”  where 
the  Tunxis  river  breaks  through  the  mountain  ridge,  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Connecticut,  at  Windsor.  Here  passes  not 
only  a  carriage  road,  but  the  Hartford  &  Connecticut  Western 
Railroad  has  found  a  way  out  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  from 
Hartford  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  great 
West.  Here,  too,  is  the  beautiful  and  flourishing  village  of 
Tariffville,  possessing  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best 
water-powers  in  the  state. 

Viewed  from  this  mountain  height,  at  various  points, 
are  presented  scenes  of  beauty  unsurpassed.  At  a  point  mid¬ 
way  between  Wetaug  pass  and  Terry’s  Plain  pass,  is  “the 
Pinnacle”,  commanding  an  extensive  and  enchanting  view  of 
the  Massaco  Valley  at  the  west,  and  the  valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  spreading  broad  and  beautiful  at  the  east. 

In  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  rises  “ Mount 
Philip ”,  a  distinct  and  prominent  mountain  peak,  standing 
in  bold  relief,  and  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Talcott 
mountain,  at  the  east  of  it.  It  stands  almost  wholly  within 
the  town  of  Simsbury,  a  small  section  only  being  in  Avon. 
The  Simsbury  and  Avon  line  passes  across  the  extreme  southern 
part.  From  the  Connecticut  valley,  “Mt.  Philip”  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  main  range  of  mountains,  but  from 
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any  standpoint  in  Massaco  valley,  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  distinct  and  prominent  mountain  peak. 

Rising  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  river, 
and  commanding  a  view  from  North  to  South,  of  nearly 
a  hundred  miles,  in  either  direction,  the  scene  is  enchanting. 
From  east  to  west  the  view  embraces  towns  and  villages; 
farmhouses  and  hamlets;  mountains,  hills  and  valleys;  meadows 
and  plains;  cultivated  fields  and  forests,  in  endless  variety. 
Looking  eastward,  we  here  and  there  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Connecticut;  whilst  at  the  west,  in  close  proximity  to  its  base, 
is  the  Tunxis,  winding  in  beauty,  amid  the  fields  and  meadows 
of  the  Massaco  Valley,  which  lies  like  a  map,  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  us  at  our  feet.  On  the  mountain  summit,  near  the  corner 
of  the  town,  looms  the  “Tower’'  from  the  native  wilderness 
of  the  surrounding  forest;  whilst  a  few  rods  north  of  the  town 
line,  perched  on  a  rock,  and  rising  above  the  adjacent  pleasure 
grounds,  nestles  the  charming  summer-house  of  Mr.  Bartlett, 
the  proprietor  of  this  enchanting  spot.  It  is  the  resort  of 
pleasure-seekers,  travellers  and  visitors  from  abroad,  who  are 
richly  repair  for  their  visits,  and  never  fail  to  express  their 
surprise  and  gratifications. 

“Mount  Philip”  was  so  named  by  the  first  settlers  of 
Simsbury  shortly  after  their  return  from  their  enforced  exodus, 
at  the  burning  of  the  town  by  Philip’s  warriors.  Tradition 
says  that  while  his  warriors  were  engaged  in  their  savage  work, 
Philip  seated  himself  on  this  mountain  summit,  and  gazed 
with  complacency  and  grim  satisfaction  on  the  destruction 
of  the  town. 

Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this  legend,  it  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  shortly  after  the  event,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Simsbury  universally  called  this  eminence  “Mount 
Philip”;  and  that  by  this  name  only,  it  has  been  known  by 
them  and  their  descendants,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  Every  rood  of  land  upon  it  is,  and  has  been,  many  times 
recorded  in  the  Simsbury  town  records,  as  “lying  and  being 
situate  on  ‘ Mount  Philip ’  ”.  By  those  who  suffered  from  the 
destruction  of  their  homes  it  was  named.  In  the  agony  of  their 
grief,  it  was  baptized  in  the  tears  of  mothers,  wives  and  children 
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a  monument  in  commemorat  on  of  the  catastrophe.  God 
erected  it;  our  fathers  gave  it  a  name;  let  them  stand  and  jail 
together . 

The  south  is  the  only  town-line  that  has  not  been  changed. 
It  remains,  the  original  line  between  Simsbury  and  “Farming- 
ton  bownds”;  but  a  new  town  has  been  cut  off  from  Farming- 
ton,  formerly  the  North  parish,  and  called  Northington.  It 
is  now  called  Avon. 

Simsbury  has  for  its  Western  boundary  the  “West  Moun¬ 
tain”,  whose  crest  separates  it  from  Canton.  Along  its  Western 
border  stands  a  line  of  mountain  eminences,  like  fortifications, 
or  giant  buttresses,  as  if  to  protect  the  valley  from  hostile 
inroads  from  the  wilderness  which  originally  bounded  it  in 
that  direction.  On  the  northwest,  just  over  the  line  of  the  town, 
stand  two  remarkable  elevations  separated  but  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  with  a  passway  between  them.  These,  to 
the  early  settlers,  were  prominent  land-marks  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  old  records  of  the  town,  which  from  their  fancied 
resemblance  to  great  doors  thrown  open,  were  called  by  them 
the  “ Barn  Door  Hills”.  By  that  name  they  were  known  as 
early  as  the  organization  of  the  town  in  1670,  and  have  been 
so  called  from  that  time  to  the  present.  They  seem  to  constitute 
a  continuation  of  the  line  of  natural  fortifications,  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town. 

The  geology  of  the  town  is  interesting.  Along  the  river 
the  soil  is  alluvial,  with  a  preponderance  of  sand  in  its  com¬ 
position.  The  underlying  rocks  of  the  town  are  mostly  sand¬ 
stone.  The  east  mountain  is  based  entirely  upon  this  forma¬ 
tion,  with  superincumbent  amygdaloid  and  trap  rock. 

The  foot-hills  and  face  of  the  West  mountain  are  of 
a  similar  formation,  extending,  however,  but  a  short  distance, 
when  granite  hills  and  ridges  take  its  place,  reaching  far 
out  to  the  limestone  region  of  Berkshire  and  Litchfield. 

The  river  meanders  beautifully  through  the  meadows 
which  skirt  its  banks,  along  the  base  of  the  East  mountain. 

I  hese  meadows  spread  westward  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  to 
a  mile,  then  rise  by  a  natural  terrace  to  a  height  of  twenty 
five  or  thirty  feet,  forming  a  shelf  twenty  to  thirty  rods  in 
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width,  to  a  second  terrace.  Along  the  edge  of  this  shelf  ex¬ 
tending  a  mile  in  length,  is  the  principal  street  of  the  town. 
In  1666,  the  Committee  of  the  General  Court,  Deacon  More, 
Simon  Wolcott  and  Capt.  Newbery,  measured  out  to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  alotted  fifteen  house  lots,  forming 
a  “row”  on  the  east  side  of  Hopmeadow  Street,  leaving  the  west 
side  entirely  vacant,  which  so  remained  for  twenty  years. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  to  twenty  rods  west  from  the  street 
rises  the  second  terrace,  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height. 
This  has  never  been  cleared  or  cultivated,  but  still  retains, 
and  ever  has,  its  characteristics  of  primeval  forest.  This  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  street.  Back  from  this  terrace  spreads  out 
an  extensive  plain  or  tableland,  and  reaching  the  foot-hills 
of  the  West  mountain.  This  is  abundantly  supplied,  in  every 
part,  with  springs  and  running  brooks.  These,  with  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  soil  and  surface  with  pleasant  roads  and 
driveways,  give  a  beauty  to  the  town,  which  few  possess  and 
none  surpass. 

They  give,  too,  a  variety  of  soil,  adapting  it  to  every 
branch  of  agriculture.  Grass,  grain,  fruit  and  root-culture  are 
alike  successful.  The  growing  of  Indian  corn  and  tobacco  are 
important  industries.  The  former  was  extensively  cultivated 
by  the  aborigines,  and  their  successors  have  continued  to 
make  it  one  of  their  principal  crops.  Tobacco,  always  com¬ 
manding  cash  at  some  price,  is  here  extensively  and  success¬ 
fully  grown.  Nor  is  its  culture  of  recent  date.  The  Indians 
raised  it  and  the  white  man  followed  their  example.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was  an  important  article  of  traffic 
and  commerce  in  the  town.  “Packers  of  Tobacco”  were  annually 
chosen,  with  the  other  town  officers.  The  manner  and  method 
of  using  tobacco  as  our  ancestors  used  it  seem  to  be  among 
the  lost  arts.  In  1640,  the  General  Court  passed  the  following 
order : 

“It  is  Ordered,  that  what  person  or  persons  within  this 
jurisdiction,  shall,  after  September,  1641,  drinke  any  other 
Tobacco  but  such  as  is  or  shall  be  planted  within  these  libertyes, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  pownd  so  spent,  five  shillings,  except  they 
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have  license  from  the  Courte”.  By  this  it  would  appear  that 
it  was  then  taken  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  decoction. 

Another  order  was  passed  in  1647  —  “That  noe  person 
vnder  the  age  of  20  years,  nor  any  other  that  hath  not  all- 
reddy  accustomed  himselfe  to  the  vse  thereof,  shall  take  any 
Tobacco  vntil  he  haue  brought  a  Certificat,  vnder  the  hand 
of  some  who  are  approued  for  knowledge  &  skill  in  phisicke, 
that  it  is  vsefull  for  him,  and  also  that  he  hath  receaued  a 
lycence  from  the  Court  for  the  same.  And  for  the  regulating 
those  who  ether  by  their  former  talking  yt  have,  to  their  owne 
apprehensions  made  yt  necessary  to  them  or  vppon  due  aduice 
are  persuaded  to  the  vse  thereof.  It  is  Ordered,  that  no  man 
within  this  Collony,  after  the  publication  hereof,  shall  take  any 
tobacco  publiquely  in  the  street,  nor  shall  any  take  y*  in  the 
fyelds  or  woods,  vnlesse  when  they  be  on  their  trauillor  joyrny 
at  lest  10  myles,  or  at  the  ordinary  tyme  of  repast  commonly 
called  dinner,  or  if  it  be  not  then  taken,  yet  not  above  once  in 
in  the  day  at  most,  &  then  not  in  company  with  any  other. 
Nor  shall  any  inhabiting  in  any  of  the  Townes  within  this 
Jurisdiction,  take  any  Tobacco  in  any  howse  in  the  same 
Towne  wher  he  liveth,  with  and  in  the  company  of  any  more 
than  one  who  vseth  and  drinketh  the  same  weed  with  him  at 
that  tyme;  vnder  the  penalty  of  six  pence  for  ech  offense 
against  this  Order,  &c.” 

Stock  growing  and  the  dairy  must  not  be  overlooked. 
In  these,  Simsbury  is  not  behind  other  towns.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  noted  for  its  working  oxen.  Until  within  a 
short  time  past,  it  has  always  been  the  practice  for  each 
family  to  make  its  own  butter  and  cheese,  but  this  practice  is 
discontinued.  A  creamery  has  been  put  in  operation,  where 
the  cream  from  all  parts  of  the  town  is  gathered,  and  the 
butter  manufactured.  Cheese,  which  formerly  was  made  in 
each  farmer’s  family,  is  now  purchased  from  the  factories. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture  in  the  town. 
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Roads,  Bridges,  Rail-Roads,  etc. 


The  first  road  or  “way”  was  probably  “Griffin’s  Path” 
from  Windsor  by  Scotland,  to  and  across  the  “Falls”,  to 
Massaco,  and  also  along  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  Capt. 
Cook’s  farm,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Cambell  Case. 
About  the  same  time  or  shortly  afterwards  a  “way”  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  use  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  from  the  Falls 
as  far  south  as  Bissel’s  Brook,  where  “the  Plain”  bridge 
over  the  river  now  stands.  In  1688  the  “way  to  Windsor”, 
over  the  mountain  at  Terry’s  Plain,  “on  the  mountain  10  rods 
in  breadth”,  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out. 

When,  in  1666,  the  Committee  went  up  to  Wetaug  and 
measured  out  the  several  grants  there,  a  settlement  had 
already  commenced,  and  Thomas  Maskel  had  a  house  at 
Terry’s  Plain,  near  Capt.  Cooks.  Michael  Humphrey  and  John 
Moses  were  living  at  Wetaug,  and  the  Committee  measured 
out  to  them  their  upland,  “leaving  a  sufficient  highway  by  the 
mountain  syde,  to  go  down  to  Thomas  Maskel’s”.  John  Moses 
was  settled  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Amon  Latimer. 

In  1668,  the  hopmeadow  House-lots  were  laid  out  by 
the  Committee,  commencing  near  Hop-brook,  and  extending 
north  as  far  as  Luke  Hill’s  lot,  (now  occupied  by  Dr.  L.  I. 
Barber),  on  the  north  side  of  which  they  laid  a  highway, 
from  Hop-meadow  road  to  the  river,  where  afterwards,  a 
bridge  was  erected. 

This  road  was  disposed  of  by  the  town  in  1787?  to  pur- 
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chase  a  road  to  the  new  bridge  between  Hopmeadow  and 
Wetaug. 

Between  Hopmeadow  and  the  “Lower  Meadows”,  (now 
Westover’s  Plain)  there  was  no  passable  road  for  teams  till 
1669,  when  the  Committee  ordered  a  way  through  John  Owen’s 
meadow,  and  the  “Dugway”.  The  roads  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  to  “Farmington  Bownds”,  were  probably  marked  out,  as 
early  as  1667.  In  1673,  a  ferry  was  established  across  the 
river  at  the  mouth  of  Hop-brook,  and  a  road  or  highway  from 
the  landing-place  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  “to  the  highway 
that  comes  from  Windfor”;  also  a  Highway  “from  the  mouth 
of  Hoppe  Brook  to  the  way  that  comes  now  from  Weatoag 
to  hopmeadow”.  West  of  these  there  were  no  highways  opened 
for  fifty  years,  or  more,  farther  than  the  Mills  and  Copper 
Works  on  Hop  Brook  at  Hanover.  The  Old  Map  of  the  Town, 
made  about  1735,  shows  no  roads  or  dwellings  west  of  these. 

About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  highways  were  estab¬ 
lished  all  over  the  town,  nearly  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
time.  In  1688,  a  “Country  way”  .  .  .  “toward  Hartford  from 
Weatoug  houfes”,  was  laid  out.  Also,  a  way  across  the  mountain 
at  Terry’s  Plain. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  roads  of  the  town  were 
in  a  wretched  condition.  Under  the  system  by  which  each 
man  could  work  out  his  highway  tax,  —  which  was  too  often 
done  by  leaning  on  his  hoe  or  shovel,  and  telling  stories,  — 
the  roads  were  vastly  neglected;  but  of  late,  and  at  the  present 
time,  the  repairs  of  the  road  are  placed  under  the  control  and 
management  of  a  single  road  Commissioner,  with  gratifying 
results.  In  good  roads  and  delightful  drives,  no  town  at  the 
present  time  surpasses  Simsbury. 

Bridges 

The  erection  and  support  of  bridges  over  the  Tunxis 
or  Farmington  river,  have  been,  for  more  than  150  years,  a 
matter  of  great  care,  —  of  many  warm  discussions  —  and  of 
great  expense  to  the  town.  Except  at  the  “Falls”,  the  river 
could  not  be  forded.  At  first,  and  for  many  years,  it  was 
crossed,  —  save  in  the  winter  season,  —  by  canoes;  and  if 
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a  horse  was  to  cross,  or  cattle,  it  must  be  by  swimming.  After¬ 
wards  ferries  were  established,  by  which  men  and  horses  could 
pass.  There  was  one  at  Wetaug,  and  one  at  Hopmeadow.  In 
1734,  the  first  bridge  was  built  at  Wetaug.  Since  that  time,  it  is 
believed  that  no  town  in  the  state  has  erected  so  many  river- 
bridges,  or  expended  so  much  to  sustain  them,  as  Simsbury. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  Assembly  in  1734,  a  memorial 
was  presented,  signed  by  “Joseph  Phelps,  Joseph  Case,  Samuel 
Humphreys  2d,  Joseph  Case  junr,  Samuel  Pettibone  and  others, 
shewing  unto  this  Assembly  the  necessity  that  there  is  of  a 
bridge  across  the  river  in  Symsbury,  where  the  highway  crosses 
the  river  at  Weatoage,  and  praying  of  this  Assembly  liberty 
to  build  a  bridge,  and  that  it  may  be  a  toll-bridge,  &c”;  the 
petition  was  granted,  the  rate  of  toll  established,  and  the 
term  of  the  charter  fixed  at  ten  years.  Persons  going  to  and 
from  the  public  worship  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  or  at  other 
times,  and  Scholars  going  to  or  from  school,  were  to  go  toll- 
free. 

In  1737,  the  proprietors  were  impowered  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  “to  manage  their  affairs  by  major  votes”,  all  the  votes 
“to  be  computed  by  their  interest  in  said  bridge”. 

In  1744,  the  Assembly  passed  “An  Act  for  advancing 
the  Toll  or  Fare  of  the  Bridge  that  crosses  the  River  in  Syms¬ 
bury”.  This  bridge  did  not  continue  probably  more  than 
five  or  six  years,  as  would  appear  from  the  following  vote  of 
the  town  in  1747.  “Voted  to  Remit  to  William  Barber  the 
money  that  is  Due  from  him  to  the  Town  for  a  Stray  Stear 
by  him  taken  up  Laft  winter  which  was  killed  &  eat  at  the 
Raifing  of  the  bridge”,  showing  that  a  new  bridge  was  erected 
at  that  time.  No  further  record  in  relation  to  bridges  is  found 
till  1796.  Then  the  town  considered  the  expediency  of  building 
bridges  across  the  river  at  Wetaug  and  Terry’s  Plain.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  “to  raise  money  in  order  to  Build  in 
whole  or  in  part”  the  bridges  at  those  places.  Not  being  able 
to  agree  on  a  site,  and  having  voted,  “Not  to  build  where  the 
bridge  now  stands  at  Wetaug”  and  “not  to  build  where  the 
bridge  now  stands  at  Terry’s  plain”,  a  Committee  from  other 
towns  was  chosen  to  fix  the  location.  From  the  foregoing  vote 
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it  appears  that  a  bridge  had  been  built  at  the  latter  place, 
but  when,  is  uncertain.  Bridges  were  built  about  1800  at 
each  of  these  places,  and  ever  since  supported  by  the  town 
by  tax.  About  this  time  Capt.  Joseph  Humphrey  built  a 
bridge  from  his  land  across  the  river  to  Terry's  Plain,  and  asked 
the  town  to  lay  out  a  road  to  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
This  was  granted  but  afterwards  reconsidered.  The  site  of  this 
bridge  was  on  land  now  owned  by  Salmon  C.  Eno,  at  the  lower 
end  of  Hopmeadow. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  bridge  was  erected 
at  Suffrage,  now  in  Canton,  but  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  town 
of  Simsbury.  Great  expense  and  litigation  were  incurred  for 
many  years  afterward  by  the  town  in  maintaining  a  bridge  at 
this  point. 

In  1767,  the  memorial  of  Abel  Merrill  and  others  of 
New  Hartford  was  presented  in  the  General  Assembly,  “Shew¬ 
ing”  .  .  .  “that  the  great  bridge  across  the  river  at  a  place 
called  Sufferage  within  the  town  of  Symsbury  is  decayed  and 
needs  to  be  repaired”  ....  “that  said  town  of  Symsbury  do 
refuse  to  make,  maintain  and  repair  said  bridge  &c.”  “ Resolved ”, 
.  .  .  “that  the  said  bridge”  ....  “shall  for  the  future  be  built, 
maintained  and  sufficiently  repaired,  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  shall  require,  at  the  cost  and  expence  of  the  said  town 
of  Symsbury.” 

Again  in  1770,  Abel  Merrill  of  New  Hartford,  Litch¬ 
field  County,  and  others,  memorialized  the  Legislature,  “show¬ 
ing  that  the  bridge  at  Suffrage,  the  Winter  past,  was  carried 
away  by  the  ice  and  waters,  &c.  and  the  said  town  of  Simsbury 
had  neglected  to  rebuild  the  same.”  The  town  of  Simsbury  chose 
an  Agent,  Capt.  Jonathan  Pettibone,  to  defend  the  town 
against  said  memorial  but  the  Assembly  appointed  and  author¬ 
ized  said  Merrel  and  others  to  rebuild  the  bridge  at  the  cost 
of  the  town,  unless,  within  three  months,  the  town  should 
build  the  same,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  issue  an 
execution  against  the  Selectmen  who  were  required  to  levy  a 
tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  pay  the  expense  of 
building  the  same. 

In  1772,  the  bridge  was  again  carried  away,  and  the 
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Assembly  memorialized  as  before,  and  again  a  Committee 
appointed  to  rebuild,  at  the  cost  of  the  town. 

The  town  thereupon  held  a  meeting  and  “voted  to  prefer 
a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly”,  requesting  them  to 
“repeal  the  Act  of  Afsembly  that  obliges  said  Town  to  re¬ 
build  a  bridge  across  the  River  at  Sufferage;  and  to  Represent 
the  Circumftances  of  the  Town  refpecting  Bridges  in  sd  town 
&c”.  Capt.  Jonathan  Pettibone  was  appointed  Agent  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
in  June  following.  But  the  application  of  the  town  for  relief 
was  of  no  avail,  and  at  the  adjourned  meeting  it  was  “voted 
to  proceed  and  build  a  Cart  bridge  across  the  river  at  Suffrage, 
upon  the  cost  of  the  town,  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  former 
bridge  stood,  as  the  Committee  shall  judge  the  best  place,  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to 
that  matter.”  The  bridge  at  this  place  continued  to  be  a 
matter  of  controversy  and  great  expense  to  the  town  until 
Canton  was  set  off  as  a  separate  town  in  1806,  taking  with  it 
this  bone  of  contention.  At  that  time,  every  town  was  required 
by  law  to  build  its  own  bridges. 

At  the  present  time  three  bridges  are  maintained  across 
the  river  by  the  town.  The  support  of  these  bridges  is,  and  has 
been,  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  town. 

RAILROADS 

In  railroad  facilities,  Simsbury  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  country  town.  In  1826,  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 
Company  constructed  their  canal  passing  through  this  town, 
connecting  the  water  of  the  Connecticut  river  at  Northampton 
with  the  tidewater  at  New  Haven.  It  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  after  being  in  operation  about  twenty  years  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad  was 
substituted,  and  constructed  along  or  near  the  line  of  the  canal. 
By  this  road  easy  and  direct  communication  is  had  with  New 
York.  It  was  opened  for  use  from  New  Haven  to  the  north 
line  of  the  State  in  1850  and  subsequently  to  Northampton. 

In  1871,  the  “Connecticut  Western”  railroad  was  con¬ 
structed  and  opened  for  use  from  Hartford  to  New  York  state 
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line,  and  subsequently  to  the  Hudson  river.  These  railroads 
intersect  each  other  at  Simsbury  center,  each  having  its  own 
station.  They  are  located  near  each  other,  and  are  connected 
by  a  common  platform.  These  railroads,  by  their  connections 
with  many  other  roads,  afford  the  means  of  communication 
and  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  January,  1878,  a  terrible  disaster  occurred  on  the 
Connecticut  Western  Railroad  in  this  town.  As  an  excursion 
train  from  Hartford,  composed  of  ten  cars  filled  with  pas¬ 
sengers  and  drawn  by  two  engines,  was  quietly  moving  across 
the  bridge  over  the  Farmington  river,  near  Tariffville,  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  speed,  a  span  of  the  bridge  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  the  engines  with  three  passenger  cars,  were  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  river,  causing  the  death  of  thirteen  persons, 
and  wounding  and  injuring  many  others.  The  cause  of  the 
disaster  was  doubtless  the  overloading  of  the  bridge,  originally 
improperly  constructed,  and  its  materials  rendered  defective 
to  the  point  of  danger  by  exposure  for  many  years  to  the  action 
of  the  elements  without  covering  or  paint.  Providentially, 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Simsbury  were  involved  in  the 
calamity,  though  many  were  on  the  train. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  this  railroad,  by  way  of 
encouragement  and  aid,  Simsbury  appropriated  and  invested 
in  its  stock  the  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars,  besides  a 
large  amount  subscribed  by  individual  citizens  of  the  town. 
By  the  property  of  the  road  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
bond-holders  soon  after  its  completion,  all  this  stock  became 
valueless. 

BURYING  GROUND. 

The  present  cemetery  in  Simsbury  is  the  ancient  “burying 
ground”  as  established  by  the  original  settlers  of  the  town. 
It  has,  however,  from  time  to  time  been  added  to  and  en¬ 
larged,  as  necessity  required.  In  1688,  the  town  voted  “y* 
it  shall  be  layd  out  by  ye  Towne.  meaffurer.  to  ye  quantity  of 
two  Accres.”  An  old  record  describes  it  as  being  “eighteen  rods 
squar.”  It  has  since  been  enlarged  to  two  or  three  times  that 
quantity. 
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For  many  years  it  was  in  common  with  ecclesiastical 
affairs  under  the  management  of  the  town,  but  when  the 
“ecclesiastical  society”  was  formed,  the  burying  ground  was 
placed  under  its  care  and  control.  Then,  under  the  law,  the 
School  Society  took  the  control  of  it. 

During  all  this  period  the  burying  ground  was  neglected; 
bushes  and  briars  over-ran  its  surface;  the  headstones,  many 
of  them,  were  broken  down  by  cattle  feeding  there  for  want 
of  an  enclosure. 

In  1852,  a  subscription  paper  was  put  in  circulation, 
by  which  about  $2,500.  was  raised  to  enclose  the  grounds 
and  put  them  in  suitable  condition.  An  iron  fence  was  put 
up  in  front,  and  the  sides  protected  by  solid  walls  of  masonry, 
and  the  grounds  cleared  of  bushes  and  briars. 

An  association  was  then  formed  by  citizens  of  the  town 
to  take  care  of  the  grounds,  which  at  that  time  were  enlarged 
by  several  acres. 

The  Association  was  organized  and  became  incorporated 
under  the  statute  of  1849,  by  the  name  of  the 

“SIMSBURY  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION” 

The  town  surrendered  to  the  Association  all  control 
of  the  burying  ground,  and  the  whole  care  and  management 
of  burials;  and  since  its  organization  anything  pertaining 
to  them  has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Simsbury  Ceme¬ 
tery  Association.  Under  its  management  the  grounds  have 
been  kept  and  taken  care  of  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  A  large  number  of  beautiful  and  costly 
monuments  have  been  erected,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  cemetery  indicates  that  the  departed  ones  are  not  forgotten. 

As  stated  above,  the  town  directed  the  “town  measurer” 
to  lay  out  the  burying  ground  in  1688.  Two  head  stones 
are  found,  erected  in  that  year,  marking  the  spot  where  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  two  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Sims¬ 
bury.  They  had  lived  here  twenty  years  or  more.  The  earliest 
is  that  of  Mercy  Buel,  the  wife  of  Peter  Buel,  who  came  from 
Windsor  probably  in  1667,  and  to  whom  was  allotted  the  place 
in  Hopmeadow  now  occupied  by  Hon.  Jeffery  O.  Phelps.  For 
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many  years,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  town. 
The  year  before  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  chosen  a  Deputy 
of  the  General  Court  from  Simsbury. 

The  following  is  the  quaint  inscription: 

‘‘Here  lyes  the  body  of 
Mercy  Bvel  ye  Wife 
of  Peter  Bvel,  who  departed 
this  Life  on  July  the  4th 
1688,  aged  22  years. 

Though  Mercy’s  dead  and  buried 
yet  let  us  ever  mind. 

Let  God  be  just,  all  him  who  trust, 

Shall  surely  Mercy  find.” 

The  other  headstone  erected  in  that  year  was  to  the 
memory  of  John  Drake,  a  prominent  settler,  and  leading 
man  of  the  town.  He  lived  near  the  present  residence  of  Horace 
Belden,  Esq.,  and  gave  name  to  ‘‘Drake’s  Hill,”  where  the 
Congregational  meeting  house  stands.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows : 

“Here  lys  the  body  of  John  Drake,  who  departed  this 
life  July  7th  1688.  Aged  39  years. 

O  mind  frail  man,  thy  life’s  a  span 
Look  here  and  learn  to  die. 

How  soon  ye  death  can  stop  thy  breath. 

Then  Comes  Eternity.” 

Another  headstone  bears  the  following  inscription: 

“Hepzibah,  the  Wife 
of  Mr  Elisha  Cornish. 

Dyed  the  25  of  february,  1755. 

Aetatis  31  years. 

This  monument  I  do  erect 
to  show  my  trew 
Sincear  respect.  For  a 
kind  wife  and  tender  Mother. 

In  Love  we  Livd  full  fourteen 

years.” 
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At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  cemetery  stands  a  large 
hackberry  (Celtis)  tree  of  fine  proportions  and  beauty.  It  is 
evidently  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  being  remembered  as  being, 
near  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  almost  as 
large  as  at  the  present  time.  Near  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
cemetery  is  a  younger  tree  of  the  same  kind.  They  are  rare  in 
this  region;  those  being  the  only  specimens  known,  they  should 
receive,  as  they  do,  proper  care.  They  are  not  exotics,  but  rare 
indigenous  trees. 

WATER  COMPANY 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  a  project 
was  started  and  carried  into  effect,  of  supplying  the  families  of 
Hopmeadow  with  running  spring  water.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  wells  were  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  or  shelf,  on  which 
the  houses  were  built.  To  bring  water  from  these  wells  for  con¬ 
stant  use  was  a  task  of  no  trifling  importance.  It  involved  a 
deal  of  labor  and  travel.  To  avoid  these,  it  was  proposed  to 
convey  water  through  the  street  from  a  spring  on  “Branch 
Brook,”  about  a  mile  west.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  circuit  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the 
ground.  Contracts  were  made  for  supplying  logs;  they  were 
bored  by  horse  power,  and  speedily  laid,  and  the  village 
supplied  with  pure  spring  water.  The  blessing,  however,  was 
short-lived.  The  logs  in  which  it  was  conveyed  were  pine  sap¬ 
lings,  and  the  boring  so  unskillfully  done  that  after  two  or  three 
years,  they  began  to  burst  and  decay.  The  enterprise  was  a 
failure. 

Wells  then  were  dug  at  every  house  along  the  street. 
These,  though  furnishing  pure  water  and  abundant,  the  depth 
about  thirty  feet,  required  the  outlay  of  exhaustive  muscular 
force.  The  project  of  supplying  the  village  with  running  water 
was  revived. 

In  1868,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature 
and  an  Act  passed  incorporating  “The  Simsbury  Water  Com¬ 
pany''. 

A  joint  stock  company  was  formed,  and  soon  went  into 
successful  operation.  The  same  route  was  adopted  as  before. 
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Iron  pipes  were  substituted  for  the  wooden  logs.  An  iron  six 
inch  main  from  the  fountain,  passing  along  the  street,  furnishes 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  to  nearly  every  family  in 
Center  and  Hopmeadow  Districts,  at  an  extremely  low  and 
reasonable  expense.  For  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 
Railroad,  it  affords  the  principal  water  supply  for  its  engines; 
and  the  two  depots  are  furnished  with  water  for  all  necessary 
uses. 

SANITARY 

Probably  no  town  in  New  England  can  boast  of  greater 
freedom  from  local  or  endemic  diseases  than  Simsbury.  Sick¬ 
ness  and  death  prevail  everywhere,  but  in  some  places  more 
than  in  others.  In  his  lectures  to  the  Medical  Class  at  New 
Haven,  it  is  said  that  old  Professor  Smith  used  to  state  that 
“no  case  of  Intermittent  Fever  (Fever  and  Ague)  was  ever 
known  to  originate  on  Connecticut  river  or  any  of  its  branches. ” 

However  true  this  may  have  been  of  the  Connecticut 
at  that  time,  it  cannot  with  truth  be  said  in  later  years.  Many 
towns  along  its  banks  have  given  a  home  to  this,  and  kindred, 
malarial  diseases.  Nor  was  it  true,  when  he  made  the  assertion, 
in  regard  to  the  Farmington  River,  the  principal  affluent  of 
the  Connecticut. 

In  a  letter  from  John  Humphrey  Esq.,  to  his  son  Elihu 
Humphrey,  then  in  camp  in  Gen.  Lyman’s  Regiment,  in 
Canada  during  the  French  War,  dated  July  21st,  1759,  he 
writes: 

“Your  sister  Anna  hath  had  the  feaver  and  ague  a  Long 
time,  and  is  very  weak,  but  we  hope  her  fits  will  soon  Leave 
her.”  As  in  almost  all  new  countries  of  this  latitude  where  the 
soil  is  rich,  at  their  first  settlement  this  disease  to  some  extent 
prevailed.  But  it  disappeared  at  an  early  day.  Anna  Humphrey 
is  remembered  as  living  near  the  “Bradley  place”,  at  Mile 
swamp. 

In  1815,  a  sweeping  pestilence  prevailed.  It  was  the 
spotted  fever  (Typhus  Syncopalis).  In  six  weeks  there  were 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  cases.  In  one  fortnight  there 
were  fourteen  deaths.  During  the  year  there  were  nearly  one 
hundred  deaths  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Still,  on  the 
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whole,  the  town  has  always  been,  aside  from  this  epidemic, 
remarkably  healthy.  The  average  number  of  deaths  annually 
has  been  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  in  a  population  of  two 
thousand  or  twenty  five  hundred. 

The  porous,  sandy  soil;  its  fresh  gushing  springs;  its  large 
number  of  brisk  running  brooks,  the  home  of  the  speckled 
trout;  its  invigorating  breezes  wafting  the  health-giving  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  piny  woods,  all  conspire,  with  its  beautiful 
scenery;  its  mountain  environment;  its  gently  flowing  river, 
and  its  charming  drives  to  render  it  an  inviting  and  healthful 
place  of  residence. 

MAIL  AND  POST  OFFICES 

The  first  mail  route  through  Simsbury  was  from  Hartford 
west  to  Litchfield,  and  the  first  Post  Office  was  at  Suffrage. 
This  was  established  in  1798.  In  1802  it  was  removed  to 
Wetaug.  Suffrage  was  on  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Hartford 
to  Litchfield,  and  likewise  on  the  most  direct  road  from  Boston 
to  New  York.  On  this  latter  road  milestones  were  erected, 
showing  the  distance  to  or  from  each  place. 

In  1806,  a  mail  route  was  established  from  Hartford  to 
Granville,  Mass.,  via  Simsbury,  and  the  Wetaug  Post  office 
removed  to  Hopmeadow.  It  was  for  many  years  kept  by 
Col.  Noah  A.  Phelps,  and  after  his  death,  in  1817,  by  his 
son,  the  late  Judge  Jeffery  O.  Phelps,  at  the  same  place. 
For  a  few  years  it  went  out  of  the  family,  but  is  now  (1887) 
kept  by  Hon.  Jeffery  O.  Phelps,  a  son  of  the  last  named,  who 
resides  in  the  same  house  in  which  his  father  and  grandfather 
lived.  From  1806,  this  was  the  only  mail  route  and  the  only 
post  office  in  the  town.  For  twenty  years  or  more,  the  mails 
on  this  route  were  carried  by  Mr.  Enos  Boies.  Regularly  every 
Monday  he  came  down  from  Granville  and  stopped  overnight 
at  Col.  Phelps’  hotel  in  Simsbury.  On  Tuesdays  he  went  to 
Hartford,  received  his  mail  and  the  Hartford  newspapers  — 
“Courant”,  “Mercury”,  and  “Times”,  for  subscribers  along 
his  route  and  returned  to  Simsbury.  On  his  way  to  Hartford 
his  saddlebags  (for  he  travelled  on  horseback),  were  nearly 
empty;  but  on  his  return,  the  mail  and  the  newspapers  for  the 
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whole  route  filled  them.  As  the  mails  and  papers  increased  in 
bulk,  he  carried  them  in  a  sulky.  After  a  few  years,  his  business 
so  increased  —  doing  a  sort  of  express  business  for  the  people 
along  the  route  —  as  to  warrant  a  two-horse  covered  vehicle, 
occasionally  carrying  passengers.  Afterwards,  a  post  office 
having  been  established  in  Tariflfville,  Mr.  Boies  ran  a  stage 
and  carried  the  mail  on  that  route,  to  and  from  Hartford  and 
Blanford. 

About  1825,  a  mail  route  was  established  between  New 
Haven  and  Northampton,  with  a  four  horse  daily  stage,  but 
the  advent  of  railroads  has  superseded  these  all  over  the 
country. 

Later  on  a  post  office  was  again  established  at  Wetaug 
and  another  at  “Farms  Village,”  now  called  “West  Simsbury”. 
Thus  at  the  present  time  there  are,  in  the  limits  of  the  town, 
four  Post  Offices,  viz:  “Simsbury”,  “Tariffville”,  “Wetaug” 
and  “West  Simsbury.” 

At  the  Simsbury  office  the  daily  receipts  and  deliveries 
of  the  mails  are  thirteen. 
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Inventories  of  Estates, 
and  Sketches  of  Leading  Men 


In  looking  over  the  Inventories  of  the  Estates  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Simsbury,  we  are  struck  with  the  paucity 
of  their  household  furniture,  and  what  we  deem  to  be  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

To  show  how  they  lived  and  their  conveniences,  or  rather 
their  want  of  conveniences,  copies  of  some  of  these  Inventories 
are  here  presented  in  full.  They  show  an  enumeration  of 
every  article  of  the  estates  of  the  deceased.  In  these  lists 
will  be  found  many  articles  then  in  common  use,  which  have 
now  become  obsolete,  whose  use  not  only,  but  whose  name , 
has  vanished. 

First  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  Inventory  of  the  first 
permanent  settler  of  “Massaco”: 

Sergeant  John  Griffin 

As  related  in  the  foregoing  pages,  he  worked  his  way 
up  from  Windsor,  where  he  had  dwelt  for  many  years;  where  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  “the  art  of  making  Pitch  and  tarre 
in  these  parts”,  in  recognition  of  which,  the  General  Court 
ordered  him  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  “between 
Massacoh  and  Warranoke”,  which,  added  to  the  grant  subse¬ 
quently  made  by  the  town  of  Simsbury,  made  him  a  manor  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  square.  In  1647,  he  married  Anna  Bancroft,  of 
Windsor,  whence  about  the  year  1664  he,  with  his  family  of 
seven  children,  removed  and  settled  north  from  “the  Falls”, 
near  the  northernmost  bend  of  the  “Tunxis”  river. 
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Fie  was  the  first  military  officer  in  the  town,  being  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  General  Court  to  instruct  and  train  the 
Militia.  In  the  first  year  of  the  town’s  existence  as  a  town, 
he  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court,  and  afterwards  held 
the  office  of  “Townsman”  with  many  other  important  offices. 

Following  is  the  Inventory  of  his  Estate: 

“Simsbury  1 68 1 . -  an  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Serg* 

John  Griffin;  the  particulars  are  as  follows: 


lb. 

S 

D 

“in  wearing  cloathes. 

°3 

00 

00 

3  guns- 

°3 

00 

00 

Bed  steads. 

00 

10 

0 

Beds  and  bedding. 

08 

l3 

0 

3  yerds  of  Holland. 

01 

00 

0 

1  yeard  of  peniston. 

00 

°9 

0 

1  pair  of  hatchel  combs. 

00 

10 

0 

1  Frying  Pan. 

00 

09 

0 

1  Iron  pot-Kittle  &  Posnet 

02 

00 

0 

1  Barrell.  3  Tubs.  2  Payles. 

00 

14 

0 

Dishes  and  Spoons 

00 

°4 

0 

Meale  Sive. 

00 

01 

0 

A  Sadie  &  Bridle. 

01 

14 

0 

2  Payre  of  Cardes. 

00 

02 

0 

9  Skinns. 

01 

02 

0 

2  Yokes  and  Irons.  2  broad  hoes,  2  axes. 

a  Wedge  and  a  Bell. 

01 

08 

0 

A  Cart  Boxes  &  Bands  &  a  Sled. 

02 

16 

0 

Plow  Irons  and  Harrow. 

01 

04 

0 

a  Plow  Chain,  2  Collars,  a  payre  of  Horse 

Chains.  Whipple  tree  chain. 

01 

1 1 

0 

1  Iron  Crow  &  Steell  Trape. 

01 

00 

0 

Iron  froe  drawing  knife,  2  Copes  &  pins 

&  Smoothing  Iron. 

00 

H 

0 

a  Payr  of  Bullet  moulds  &  a  payr  of  Shott 

moulds  with  other  trivial  matter. 

00 

09 

0 

2  Syths  &  Tackling. 

00 

08 

0 

Fishing  Netts. 

00 

10 

0 

linin  yerne. 

02 

00 

0 
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S 

D 

Flax. 

01 

06 

0 

Ten  pound  of  woole. 

00 

12 

06 

3  Spinning  Wheels. 

00 

09 

0 

3  payre  of  snow  shoes. 

00 

04 

0 

Powder  &  homes,  lead  &  shott  pouch. 

00 

09 

0 

a  Cannon. 

00 

14 

0 

Five  Swine. 

°5 

00 

0 

1  horse,  Mare  and  Colt. 

°5 

00 

0 

a  hieffer  of  2  &  wantage. 

02 

*5 

0 

charg  Cole  (Charcoal?) 

00 

°5 

0 

Flax  in  the  Sheffe. 

01 

00 

0 

Indian  Corne  on  the  ground  six  acres. 

09 

00 

0 

Hay 

02 

00 

0 

Two  linen  bags. 

00 

04 

0 

a  Payr  of  Pott  hookes,  mustard  bowle. 

00 

°5 

0 

a  Payr  of  fork  Irons. 

00 

01 

0 

Land. 

120 

00 

0 

y’e  Totall  184  18  06 

John  Case 
Sam11  Wilcockson.” 

“The  Names  of  the  children  of  Serg*  John  Griffin  are  as 
folio  weth: 

his  eldest  son  John  about  25  years  old. 

his  second  son  Thomas  about  23  years  old. 

his  3rd  son  Ephraim  about  12  years  old. 

his  4th  son  Nathan11  about  08  years  old. 

his  eldest  Daughter  Hanah  31  years  old. 

his  2nd  Daughter  Mary  about  27  years  old. 

his  3d  Daughter  Sarah  about  26  years  old. 

his  4th  Daughter  Abigail  about  21  years  old. 

his  5th  Daughter  Mindwell.  19  years  old. 

his  6th  Daughter  ruth  16  years  old.” 

In  the  foregoing  Inventory  it  is  noticeable  that  there 
was  not  a  table  or  chair  in  the  house.  For  these  were  probably 
substituted  three  or  four  legged  stools  and  benches,  and 
a  puncheon  on  four  legs  for  a  table.  There  was  no  crockery, 
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nor  a  looking  glass.  For  crockery,  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers 
were  used;  “Candle-wood”  for  candles;  and  stones  in  the  fire¬ 
place  for  andirons. 

Such  is  the  meager  list  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  first 
settler  and  great  land-holder  in  Simsbury. 

John  Drake  was  one  of  the  solid  men  of  the  first  generation 
of  Simsbury  inhabitants.  He  had  an  allotment  in  Hopmeadow 
with  the  other  settlers  in  1667.  He  resided  at  “Drake’s  Hill”, 
near  the  present  Congregational  Church,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  “Drake’s  Brook”.  He  died  in  1688.  A  copy  of  the 
Inventory  of  his  Estate  is  subjoined: 

“The  Inventory  of  the  Estate  of  Jn°  Drake  of  Simsbury, 
Defceaft  July  ye  9th  1689.” 

(. d  discrepancy  will  be  observed  between  t / 
and  that  upon  his  gravestone  as  copied  on  page  418). 

1  An  houfe  &  Barn  with  horn  Lott  and 

meadow  Lott 

2  an  home  Lott  &  meadow  Lott  in  Hop- 

meadow 

3  A  Lott  in  Hazzell  Meadow  being  7  accrees  14 

4  two  Lotts  in  Mile  Swampe  about  7  Accrees  12 

5  A  Loot  adjacent  to  daniel  Addams  5  Accrees  12 

6  to  Lotts  in  Lowr  meadows  being  40  Accrees  100 

7  A  Lott  under  the  Mountains  oppofite 

to  mil  Swamp  I2a 

8  Two  Lotts  at  the  Northeast  Cornner  of 

Simfbury  1 50  Acres 

9  A  Lott  by  the  plumb  yeard  —  20  Accress 

10  A  Lott  by  Clay  pitt  swamp  —  03  Accress 

1 1  A  Lott  on  ye  pin  playn  —  05  Accress 

12  A  Lott  Southerly  of  the  Mile 

Swamp  —  10  Accress 

13  A  Lott  weft  of  hazzell  Meadow  — 

03  Accress 

1  Four  oxen  Catle 

2  A  Steere  of  foure  years  old 

3  a  three  year  old  fleer 


dates 

418). 

here 

given 

lbs 

S 

D 

76 

00 

00 

34 

00 

00 

1  14 

00 

00 

12 

00 

00 

s  12 

00 

00 

100 

00 

00 

°5 

00 

00 

°S 

00 

00 

02 

00 

00 

00 

12 

00 

00 

10 

00 

°3 

00 

00 

00 

10 

00 

20 

00 

00 

°4 

00 

00 

°3 

00 

00 
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s 

D 

4  Three  Cowes 

IO 

oo 

00 

5  Three  one  year  olds 

°3 

oo 

00 

6  Three  Horfes 

°9 

oo 

00 

7  One  yearling  colt 

OI 

oo 

00 

8  A  Calfe 

00 

12 

00 

Seveen  Swine 

08 

°5 

00 

In  Wheelwright  Tooles 

°3 

°9 

00 

In  two  Crofscut  Sawes 

oo 

08 

00 

In  three  broad  Hooes  and  a  flubbing  one 

oo 

°9 

00 

Ringes  and  weedges 

oo 

°5 

00 

a  Vice 

oo 

IO 

00 

a  coopers  ax 

oo 

°5 

00 

A  Fan 

oo 

02 

00 

Three  Spinning  Wheels 

oo 

06 

00 

Two  Pailes  and  an  half  Bufhell 

oo 

°3 

00 

Four  Sithes  &  takling 

oo 

12 

00 

tubbs  Barrells  &  bottles 

OI 

OO 

00 

Tobacco 

OI 

oo 

00 

Shooe  lether 

oo 

15 

00 

Chamber  Lumber 

oo 

IO 

00 

Nail  Four  Thoufsand 

02 

00 

00 

Baggs  5 

oo 

12 

00 

Indian  corn 

IO 

OO 

00 

English  Corn  in  the  barne 

06 

OO 

00 

3  plow  Shares  and  Coulters 

OI 

IO 

00 

Two  Chaines  for  the  plow 

oo 

IO 

00 

Traces  &  Coller 

oo 

H 

00 

A  Grind  Stone 

oo 

03 

00 

Cart  Wheels  Boxes  Bands  Cops  and  Pins 

02 

00 

00 

Yoak  Irrons 

oo 

02 

00 

Cloathes  Which  he  Wore 

06 

12 

00 

a  beed  and  Furniture 

°9 

00 

00 

Table  Cloths  &  Napkins 

oo 

13 

00 

and  Towels 

oo 

10 

00 

In  old  Wheat  and  Rye 

02 

10 

00 

In  Linin  yearn 

°4 

00 

00 

In  Flax 

OI 

00 

00 
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lbs. 

S. 

D. 

In  chairs  and  Cushens 

00 

13 

00 

In  Scickles  and  Hookes 

00 

04 

00 

In  Sceives 

00 

02 

00 

In  potts  skillet  Kettles 

02 

H 

00 

Tonges  Trammels  Hookes  peil 

00 

00 

Bellows  &  Frying  Pan 

00 

°5 

00 

In  Putter  and  Spoons 

01 

°3 

CO 

In  Candlesticks  Culender,  wooden 

and  earthen  ware 

00 

10 

000 

chest  Boxes  Cradle  and  Table 

01 

00 

00 

a  Cart  Roope  &  three  Forkes 

00 

°9 

00 

Gun  Sword  and  Ammunition 

02 

00 

00 

In  Glafles 

00 

°4 

00 

In  Bookes 

00 

06 

00 

In  Tallow  and  Bees  Wax 

00 

°5 

00 

Bees  Can  &  Hammer 

01 

02 

00 

old  Iron 

00 

04 

00 

A  Kill  of  Coal 

00 

18 

00 

a  drefleed  Dear  Skinn 

00 

06 

00 

The  Whole  Eftatt  amounting  to  three  Hundred  and  Ninty 
Three  Pounds  &  five  Shillings  (all  errors  excepted).  His  Reliques 
are  Four  His  Widow  Mary  Drake,  His  son  Jn°  Drake  Agged 
one  year,  His  Daughter  Mary  agged  15  years  His  daughter 
Hannah  agged  1 1  years.  This  Inventory  taken  by  us. 

John  Higley 
Thomas  Barber 
Peter  Buell” 

These  Inventories  are  here  presented  to  show,  not  so 
much  what  the  early  settlers  had,  as  what  they  had  not. 
In  our  earliest  records  are  found  recorded  the  estates  of  those 
who  had  acted  prominent  parts  in  laying  the  foundations  and 
building  up  the  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  town. 
In  the  first  two  Books  of  Records  are  twelve  Inventories  of 
deceased  persons.  In  all  these  there  are  but  two  tables,  and  the 
looking  glass  did  not  occupy  the  important  place  that  it  now 
does  in  household  economy.  Jacob  Bissel  had  “4  Cheers  &  a 
table;”  no  looking-glass. 
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John  Mills,  no  chairs,  table  or  looking  glass. 

Sergfi  John  Griffin ,  Richard  Segar,  Andrew  Hillyer,  the  same. 
William  Case ,  a  looking  glass,  “5  Cheer  fraimes,”  no  table. 
Joshua  Holcomb ,  no  chair,  looking  glass  or  table. 

Nicholas  Gozzard ,  2  chairs,  no  looking  glass  or  table. 

John  Barber ,  1  table,  Chairs  3s,  I  looking  Glass,  I  candlestick. 
Serg1  John  Humphrey ,  no  chairs  looking  glass  or  table. 

John  Slater ,  (Town  Clerk  for  30  years)  no  table  or  looking 
glass. 

Samuel  Neil ,  “1  Cheer,”  1  looking  glass. 

Probably  a  puncheon  fastened  against  the  side  of  the 
cabin  formed  the  table,  and  a  rude  bench  was  substituted 
for  chairs.  For  drinking  cups  and  vessels  of  that  time  pewter 
was  used.  Wood  or  “earthen  ware”  was  their  crockery. 

All  these,  or  nearly  all,  were  prominent  business  men, 
and  their  estates  are  fair  samples  of  those  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Clocks  and  watches  were  not  then  in  common  use.  The 
sun  dial,  and  the  “noon  mark,”  were  the  means  of  measuring 
time  during  the  day.  The  former  was  usually  placed  in  the  yard 
of  the  house  and  the  latter  on  the  floor.  In  meeting-houses, 
the  “hour-glass”  was  frequently  used  to  limit  the  sermon. 
In  any  of  the  Inventories  above  referred  to,  no  time  pieces 
are  mentioned  except  the  dial. 
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